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For fast relief 


trom the hot, sticky distress of summer... 
the chill and discomfort of winter... 





. take a Chrysler Airtemp whole-house air conditioning sys- 


tem and enjoy that cool, comfortable “Airtemp Feeling” through- ps 
out your home. Airtemp is fortified with exclusive ingredients irtemp 


like all-aluminum condensing coils to give you extra years of 


trouble-free service. Consult your Airtemp dealer now for a free “y 
Survey of your cooling needs. He'll prescribe a cooling system 

that will fit your present warm air heating system. CHRYSLER 
TIME is oub wd weekly 1 $12.00 per year, by TIME tne at 540, N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago, til. 60611. Second class past. 


age paid at Chicago, IMl., and at additional mailing offices. VOL. 91 NU. ce 


POLAROID® 


Trouble is, the best things in 
life are either illegal, ena 
or fattening or cost $160. 


Is it worth it, this magnificent 
instrument? After all, even 
theunder-$50 model of the Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera gives you 
beautiful color pictures in 60 seconds. 
The question is, how much do you 
care about things like a superb Zeiss Ikon 
single-window range- and viewfinder 
that automatically corrects for parallax and 
field size? A transistorized shutter that 
lets you make black-and-white pictures indoors 
without flash and even make perfect time 
exposures up to 10 seconds automatically? A harp 
triplet lens? 2 exposure ranges for color, 2 for 
black and white? Beautiful portraits and close- -ups? 
(There are special Polaroid camera accessories 
you can buy.) But there is that $160 to think about. Well, 
at least it isn’t illegal, immoral, et cetera. Maybe just 
the littlest bit self-indulgent... 















The Marketing Obstacle Course 


Good to see you again, Jason! You're the one These flexible drills you told us about were just 
salesman who helps us every time what we needed for machining our flexible 
he comes around. castings. I'm ordering another 2,000. 








Last time you stopped by, you gave us some By the way, here’s an order for more of those 
g00d tips on dry lubrication techniques. toothless bandsaws. You were right—they 
Saved us a fortune... really cut down on friction... 





Thanks for keeping us updated on all your That's funny. | haven't called on him 
company’s stuff, Jason. See you again soon! in three years. 
; 
\ we 
\ 








If your salesman hasn't been keeping the customer sold, Ask yourself whether you're advertising often enough 
maybe your advertising has. Consistent advertising in in the kind of magazine M W H LL 
McGraw-Hill business publications fills the inevitable gaps that talks business to the cGRA ze | 

‘re tryi market-directed * 
between calls. And keeps the customer sold long after the people you're trying to sell, 


lirst sale has been made. And keep sold. PUBLICATIONS 


We try to handle other jel-te) 9) (oe 
business like our own. 

We’ve doubled ours in 3 years. 

And it starts right here. 





N¥Donnellgco 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other Principal exchanges 
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TELEVISION 


Friday, June 14 

HERE'S DICK CAVETT (ABC. 7:30-8 p.m.) 
A digest of Dick Cavett’s weekday talk 
show. Guests include Dionne Warwick and 
Groucho Marx. 

U.S. OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP (ABC, 8- 
8:30 p.m.). Highlights of the first. two 
rounds from Oak Hill Country Club. 
Rochester, N.Y. Live coverage of the last 
six holes of the third round tomorrow, 4- 
5:30 p.m. Final round Sunday. 4-6 p.m 

THE ART GAME (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) 
NBC News explores the exciting, but ex 
pensive sport of art collecting. J. Paul 
Getty, one of the richest and most suc- 
cessful of all collectors, tells how the 
“ame is won—while Texas Oilman Alegur 
Meadows, victim of one of the greatest 
art frauds in history, explains how easy it 
is to lose. Correspondents Edwin New- 
man and Aline Saarinen report from art 
centers in the U.S. and abroad. 





Sunday, June 16 

SOCCER (CBS, 3-5 p.m.). The Wash 
ington Whips v. the Baltimore Bays at 
Baltimore 

ANIMAL KINGDOM (NBC, 6:30-7 p.m.) 
‘The Great Migration.” East Africa’s Ser- 
engeti Plains are the scene of yet another 
documentary in the first of a series of ad 
ventures. Narrator Bill Burrud starts off 
with a look at the annual migration of 
vast numbers of animals 


Tuesday, June 18 

CBS REPORTS (CBS, 10-1] p.m.). “The 
Business of Religion.” CBS ¢ orrespondent 
Charles Kuralt reports on the wealth of 
American churches enhanced by real es- 
tate holdings valued at $79.5 billion and 
by income from such varied sources as res- 
taurants and a girdle factory. Religious 
leaders comment on the controversy about 
whether these holdings should be subject 
to disclosure and taxation 


MUSIC 


This summer the U.S. will fairly ex- 
plode with the sound of music from 
jazz to Bach fugues and Verdi operas 
There will be no fewer than four major 
new festivals, and the old favorites will 
brim with solid programs and topnotch 
Iruists 

BLOSSOM MUSIC CENTER, twelve miles 
north of Akron, is where the Cleveland Or 
chestra makes its new $6,500,000 sun mer 
home. Situated on a wooded bluff over 
looking the Cuyahoga River, the 4.600- 
seat festival pavilion opens July 19 with 
Beethoven's The Consecration of the 
House Overture and Ninth Symphony, 
led by Music Director George Szell Guest 
Conductors William Steinberg, Charles 
Munch and Karel Ancerl, Pianists Van Cli 
burn, Byron Janis and Vladimir Ashke 
nazy, and Tenor Jon Vickers will appear 
at the weekly  Friday-Saturday-Sundav 
concerts, Other highlights: performances 
by the New York City Ballet. a pop se- 
res including Sitarist Ravi Shankar, Folk 

Singers Judy Collins and Arlo Guthrie 

Make a aneater Martini Trumpeter Louis Armstrong will close the 
. festivities On Labor Day 

d (and undon 1).Grrrr! 9 oof. TEMPLE UNIVERSITY MUSIC FESTIVAL, Am- 

bler, Pa. During a six-week festival of 








Bengal Gin. Impo 





All times E.D.1 
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This booklet could save you money. 
We'll give it to you free. 





Sell-employed? Metropolitan's new booklet Keogh and You" describes the Federal income tax | 
| andother benelits of the Keogh Act: how Metropolitan can help you set aside up to L0G of vour | 
| carned income —as muchas $2500 ayear in yourown qualified retirement plan. Send for a copy | 
| today, Metropolitan Life, Dept.. T-68, One Madison Ave., New York. N.Y. 10010. I 
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In the classrooms of tomorrow, many 
text books won't be books. 

At GAF, we're helping turn dull, printed words into 
exciting visual ideas that don’t have to be forced through 
a student’s brain to make an impression on his mind. 

The young lady at the left is studying new 
developments in U.S. space technology simply by looking at 
3-D color pictures in an inexpensive little GAF View-Master® 
stereo viewer. 

And there are reels available on hundreds of subjects 
including fine arts, natural sciences and geography. 

The future of the “new education” is right before our 
eyes in the hands of our children. 

But of course, the future is GAF’s business. 

And it’s a good business. In the past three years our 
concern for the future has tripled the size of GAF. It has also 
created exciting new products like nature-proof Ruberoid® 
building materials and high-styled floor coverings, advanced 
Gafax"copying machines, new Anscochrome color films. 
automatic cameras and projectors, and chemicals for everything 
from detergents to deodorants. 

Because our name has not kept pace with our growth, 
we ve changed it. General Aniline & Film Corporation is now 
GAF Corporation. 

It's as simple as saving G...A...E Three letters that 


spell the future. 


Our initials are now our name. 
G A F Corporation, New York, N.Y. 10020 








IMOOL-In Leather Case 


Beautiful music 


wherever you go. 


Superb Magnavox FM. Crystal 
clear and static free, with 
“lock-in” tuning to prevent 
station drift. 

FM/AM Portables from $19.95. 


sieimegnitisake 
Magnavox 












ACCEPTED 
EVERYWHERE 


insist on 


COOK'S 


WORLD FAMOUS 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 




















only 75¢ per S100 
ON THE ISSUANCE CHARGE 
WHY PAY MORE? 







THOS. COOK & SON 





“We were talking about dividends 
and the name Hentz came up” 


H. Hentz & C 
Membe 








cs 


i, Jackson Blyd., Chica 
Stock Exct C 


000 +« Founded 1856 
incipal Cities 








music and dunce. the emphasis will be on 
chamber music, solo recitals. and the 
smaller-scale symphonic works of the mias- 
ters—from Beethoven to Bart6k—per- 
formed by such artists as the ubiquitous 
Van Cliburn. Soprano Elisabeth Schwarz 
kopf. Tenor Richard Tucker, Cellist Leon- 
ard) Rose, Clarinetist Benny Goodman. 
and Anshel Brusilow’s Chamber Symphony 
of Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania Ballet 
will take over the Greek-style amphi 
theater on four consecutive Thursdays be- 
ginning June 27. Ella Fitzgerald Guly 12, 
13) and Duke Filington July 25) will add 
a touch of jazz. 

GARDEN STATE ARTS CENTER, Telegraph 
Hill Park, Holmdel. N.J.. features a 5.000- 
seat amphitheater designed by Architect 
Edward Durell Stone Inauguration day, 
June 13, will offer the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and Van Cliburn. Later, visitors 
will hear London's Royal Philharmonic Or 
chestra, New Jersey’s own symphony. plus 
such popular entertainers as Peter, Paul 
und Mary, and Andy Williams with Peter 
Nero, Man of La Mancha will play for a 
week starting Aug. 12. and the ¢ ity Cen 
ter Joffrey Ballet will end the season 
from Aug. 21 to Aug, 31. 

WATERLOO VILLAGE, N.J., in the Al 
lamuchy Mountains just an hour's drive 
from Manhattan, is a restored pre-Rev- 
olutionary hamlet (once known as An- 
dover Forge) where an 18th century grist- 
mill still operates and the only vehicles 
permitted on the streets are horse-drawn 
carriages, Come June 29, the New Jersey 
Symphony will take up summer residence 
in a 2,000-seat tent theater, First pro- 
gram offers Aaron Copland’s A) Lincoln 
Portrait, which will be narrated by Mar- 
ian Anderson, and Duo-Pianists Gold and 
Fizdale. Cellist Janos Starker and Van Cli 
burn, of course, will appear during ten 
weeks of musicmaking. 

LINCOLN CENTER FESTIVAL 68, in Man 
hattan, leads other urban centers in 
summer activities. The Rome Opera will 
be on hand from June 22 to July 6 
with productions of Mozart's L« Nozze 
di Figaro, Rossini’s Otello and Verdi's 1 
Due Foscari, From June 27 to July 17 
the attractions will be Leonard Bern- 
stein, André Previn and Frich Leinsdorf 
leading the New York Philharmonic, Pitts- 
burgh and Boston symphonies in works 
commissioned over the past 25 years by 
the Koussevitzky Foundation, including 
a world premiére of a Concerto for Dou 
hlebass and Orchestra by Gunther Schul- 
ler, Daniel Barenboim ‘and _ his English 
Chamber Orchestra take over Philbar- 
monic Hall on July $ for four concerts. 
while the Met is home to the American 
Ballet Theater from July 9 to July 28 
The Augusi program is scheduled for a 
Mozart-Haydn festival featuring Pianists 
Lorin Hollander and Claude Frank. the 
Juilliard Quartet, Conductor Lukas Foss. 
umong others. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA, in New York City 
parks. Starting June 11. the Met presents 


| twelve free performances of Bizet’s Car- 


men, Gounod’s Faust and Saint-Saéns’ 
Sanpon et Dalila in the parks of the 
city’s five boroughs. Casts include Tenor 
Franco Corelli, Mezzos Rosalind Elias and 
Regina Resnik, Bassos Jerome Hines and 
Giorgio Tozzi 

CARAMOOR FESTIVAL, Katonah, N.Y. 
The elegant’ Venetian Theater will re- 
sound to an all-Russian program by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra undet Julius Ru 
del’s baton on June 16. Monteverdi's Cor- 
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then plucked 


Their s 









through mud and salt to 
nake sure they won't rust 


s to test handbrakes and 











42% of all families 





who spend $45-and-up every week 


on groceries buy The Digest. 


They dontt live by bread alone. 


When you want to reach the families who really load up the 
grocery carts, there's nothing—repeat, nothing—like The 
Digest. They buy more of everything from bread to meats 
to freeze-dried coffee. And they have large intellectual appe- 
tites, too. They want ideas, entertainment, information, chal 
lenge. They find them all, every month, in the world’s best 
seller. And what they see in The Digest, they believe. If you're 
an advertiser, that should give you ample food for thought. 





Copies bought: 


Reader's Digest. . 17,000,000 
Life 7,500,000 
Look 7,750,000 


McCall's 8,500,000 


eaders 


Digest 


WORLD'S BEST SELLER 





There are 52 jets a day from Chicago to LaGuardia. 
Only TWA Blue Chip, Service gives more 

























and more. Our boarding lounge 
Wood panelling. Overstuffed ¢ hairs A 
telepho me stock quotati¢ om service. Even 
if you're only waiting for five minute 
this is a place to relax, enjoy bag of 
coffee and read your free Chicago 
New York newspaper 


and more. 
Blue Chip flights 
leave every hour on 
the half hour. 7:30 am 
to $:30 pm. First-class and 
coach. All at no extra cost 


and more. 
Our hostess. In gold, 

silver and copper minis. Since 

she's a regular on the New York 
Chicago run, she'll get to know 

you and how you like your martini | 


and more. Curbside 

check-in at O'Hare 

Buy your ticket in ad 

vance and check your 

bags at the curb, It 

~ also happens at 
“LaGuardia. 

} waiting in line at 

the ticket counter. 





and more. Ir 

Our extra 
ground staff 
You get your 
bags in 10 
minutes or less 


; 7 og nye ~£s*.* oe . tee! 
a ee Al Be .. <i 
and more. Our food ‘e gt! : 
NF Steak at lunch and dinner.‘ 
Banquet style snacks in between ch aw 


and flights every hour on the half hour. ie 
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onation ef Poppaea is offered June 22 


and 28. Sunday afternoon chamber works 
include a “Tribute to Benjamin Britten” 
on the final day. July 7, 

SARATOGA PERFORMING ARTS CENTER, 
Saratoga Springs, N_Y Beginning June 
25 with a “preseason” mélange of rock, 
folk and jazz, Saratoga presents the New 
York City Ballet, Eugene Ormandy’s Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, and star soloists in 


LL ST conventional but first-rate music fare. Un- 
S i til Aug. 25. 


NEWPORT JAZZ AND FOLK FESTIVALS, 


Starting a new job Newport. R.I. Dionne Warwick, Wes 


Montgomery and Hugh Masekela, among 
g ) : EB 






others, will be on hand July 4-7. Janis 


in Chicago? Choose lan, Tim Buckley, Taj Mahal. Pete —_ 
ger. Judy Collins and Arlo Guthrie wi 
The Northern Trust do the py in - folk. i ae 


music department. July 23-28, 
as your bank TANGLEWOOD, Lenox, Mass. The Bos- 
2 ton Symphony, under the direction of 
Erich Leinsdorf, opens its eight-week sea- 
A good way to start is to open a son on July 5 with an all-Mozart  pro- 


a ws gram and ends on Aug. 25 with an eve- 
Northern Trust checking account. ning of Brahms 


No minimum balance is required; THIRD ANNUAL FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL 
charges, if any, are modest. MUSIC FESTIVAL, Daytona Beach, Fla. fea- 
: : tures the London Symphony, directed by 

At the Bank's convenient location André Previn and guests, starting July 
on the northwest corner of LaSalle 18. A “real blockbuster” is promised for 


dM = i d the final concert on Aug. 11. when the or- 
an onroe Streets in downtown — chestra will number 200 players to do 


Chicago, you can bank quickly with- _ justice to Tchaikovsky's 18/2 Overture 


meri: oa WY MEADOW BROOK MUSIC FESTIVAL, Roch- 
out waiting in line. When you drive, ester, Mich., celebrates its fifth season 


you can use our Drive-In Teller win- with eight weeks of varied symphonic pro- 
dows or park free at any of five near- grams and name soloists, including two 
k : rare appearances by Cellist Gregor Pia- 
by locations. Or bank by mail. ligorsky (Aug. 17-18). Orchestra-in-resi- 
The Northern Trust name on your dence is the Detroit Symphony under 
y 5 Sixten Ehrling. The American Ballet The- 

checks will show you've chosen your ater dances for a week starting July 30 
banking connection with care and STRATFORD FESTIVAL, Stratford. Ont. 


x . Canada. On July 7, Duke 2 : 
established a fine credit reference. anada. On July 7. Duke Ellington per 
forms sacred music; on Aug. 25, New 


And we can help with services to meet York Pro Musica performs Spanish court 

all your other banking needs. music ; 
: 2 RAVINIA FESTIVAL, Chicago, the summer 
Just mail the coupon below or SCOP | abode of the city’s symphony, is super 
in. Don’t forget to ask for your free vised by Conductor Seiji Ozawa. The long 
“Welc o Chicagoland” kit of are: season (June 27 through Sept. 15) is made 
eicomet “hicagolan icorarea up of orchestral and chamber concerts. a 
maps and helpful information. short visit by the New York City Bullet, 
Daniel Barenboim’s English Chamber Or- 
chestra, a jazz-folk program and a wide 
NORTH ERN selection of guest artists, including — Pi- 
anists Alicia de Larrocha, Vladimir Ash- 
kenazy, Leon Fleisher, Alexis Weissenberg 

it - TRUST and others of that caliber 






f ' SANTA FE OPERA, N. Mex.. was com- 

b COMPANY pletely destroyed by fire last July. Re- 
built at a cost of $1,750,000, it is sched- 

uled to reopen July 2 with Puccini's Ma- 

NER LASALLE « MONROE dame Butterfly, followed by six other 

Chicago 60690 » Financial 6-5500 .» Member F.0.1.C new productions, among them the U.S 


premieres of Hans Werner Henze’s The 
= Bassarids (Aug. 7 and 9). conducted by 
NORTHERN TRUST BANK the composer, and Arnold Schoenberg's 
50 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 60690 | Die Jakobsleiter (Aug. 14 and 16) 


= = STANFORD SUMMER FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS, 
Please send a“Welcome to Chicagoland : Stanford, Calif... features the City Center 


kit and aemetion sours checking Joffrey Ballet. Ravi Shankar, and more in 
account. My account wou - six weeks of music. drama and dance, be- 


O Individual [ Jointly owned ginning June 25, 
Mr. : 
Mrs. ' CINEMA 


Miss. 
2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stan 











Address ley Kubrick's stunning film. which defines 
‘ man’s pust and describes his future. uses 

City: ' some of the most fantastic visual effects 

ee No. ' in the history of motion pictures 

veer LES CARABINIERS. This artful and not al- 


ous together somber discourse on the bru 
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Gulf Life Tower, Jacksonville, Florida. Architects and Engineers: Welton Becket and Associates. Associate Architects: Kemp, Bunch & Jackson 


Florida office building makes the scene in 


PPG sunglasses. 


Jacksonville's new 27-story Gulf Life Tower really 
knows how to live in the Sunshine State. 

Windows of PPG Sotarcray” plate glass keep 
brightness down to the comfort level. 

PPG environmental glasses do many things: Some 
cut air conditioning and heating costs by reducing 
solar heat gain and winter heat loss. Some provide 
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| 
| 
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C* (a 74, 








—ell 


brightness control. All contribute to occupant comfort. 
We call this Glass Conditioning.* There’s a PPG 
Glass Conditioning product tailored for every ex- 
posure of every building under the sun. 
Ask your architect about PPG sunglasses for build 
ings. Write: PPG INDUSTRIES, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 


Dc 
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INDUSTRIES 


CRI 





you can’t. make” 
a Whiskey Sour 


Don't tell me a 





| Never argue with a lady, particularly when you can | ‘\; JC 
make her a perfect Sour in 30 seconds! \ — 
Use Perfect Host, the dry mix made with natural 4 \ 


flavors. Shake or blend with water, ice and your 
favorite whiskey. She'll never doubt you again. 


med PERFECT CLES Cocktail Mix <2 





It only takes an instant-na 


CER ee? 






oe | 
te 
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Even the flops 
help us do the job 





Our assessment of TV’s hits and misses is one reason TV Guide magazine is read by every fifth adult in the U.S. 


Sure, our readers want to know about upcoming shows 
and coming-up stars. But they also want to know what causes 
comeuppances. The way we call the shots on failures 
that were critical successes (a ‘Stage 67,”’ an ‘‘East Side, 
West Side’’) is part of what our 26.7 million adult 
T market buys us for. TV Guide is so well read, cover to cover, 
V our advertisers are well read, too. That’s one reason we 
do such a good job for them. Your TV Guide man could also add: 
G U I D E two-thirds of our circulation is in single-copy sales. 


Source: Simmons A seller’s market. Every week. 
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CARILLON IMPORTERS LTD 
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You won't had her hanging around 
just any old gin mill. 


NEW YORK. N.Y. 86 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 





talizir " fo ow iS quite possibly 
Director Jean-Luc G dard’s best film sine 

B / 
THE FIFTH HORSEMAN IS FEAR \ rk 
hol le t N ipa { 
Czvechosk k IS raise ’ C 
inema | the me red skill 





ter-Director Zbynek B 





BOOKS 
Best Reading 


RED SKY AT MORNING, by Richard Brad 


lord. The theme is familiar—an adoles 
cents search for manhood—but the tell 
ing. in this first novel, is tender nd 


humorous 

BLACK SNOW, by Mikhail Bulgakov. A 
thinly disguised satire aimed at Method 
Master Konstantin Stanislavsky by an au 
thor whose works have only recently been 
released posthumously by Soviet censors 

FORBIDDEN COLORS, by Yukio Mishima 
A diabolic story of a staggeringly hand 
some young homosexual who systemati 
cally attracts and frustrates women. cun 
ningly told by an author who is Japan's 
answer to Papa-san Hemingway 

KING, QUEEN, KNAVE, by Vladimir Na 
bokov. The eternal love triangle gets some 
willy twists in this first English-language 
edition of a novel written in 1928 when 
the prose master was a 28-vear-old emi 
ere living in Berlin 

LYTTON STRACHEY, by Michael Holrovd 
The madly eccentric life and odd times 
of the author of Eminent Victorians over 
whelmingly documented in 1.229 improb 
ably fascinating pages 

COUPLES, by John Updike. One of Amei 
cas Most stylish novelists turns his lyric 
iMagination loose on adultery and the 
search for salvation in a richly plotted 





story set in a typical New England small 


town 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Couples, Updike (1 last week) 
2. Airport, Hailey (2) 
3. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (3) 
4. Topaz, Uris (5) 
5. Testimony of Two Men, Culdwell (8) 
6. Vanished, Knebel (6) 
7. The Confessions of Nat Turner 
Styron (9) 
8. The Triumph, Galbraith (7) 
9. Christy, Marshall (10) 
10. The Tower of Babel, West (4) 


NONFICTION 
The Naked Ape, Morris ( 
een Parent and Child, G 2) 
The Right People, Birmingham (5 
4. The French Chef Cookbook, Child (10) 





5. The Double Helix, Watson (6 
6. Our Crowd, Birmingham (4) 

7, Iberia, Michener (3 

8. Nicholas and Alexandra, Mussie (& 


9%. Gipsy Moth Circles the World 
Chichester (7 

10, The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology 
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Extinct 
species: 





fast-growth stock. 


If there ever was such a stock, it no longer exists. 

Yet, a surprising number of investors these days seem 
to be searching for just that kind of equity. 

At Dominick & Dominick, we counsel our customers to define 
their investing objectives in a much more realistic manner. 

If your objective is protection of principal with a specific 
income expectancy, we'll help you plan a portfolio accordingly. 

If you hope to make your money grow and are looking for 
performance above the market average, we'll suggest more 
aggressive action. But, we'll also want to be sure you know, 
and can cope with, the risks of more speculative stocks. 

We can help you invest in common stocks, preferred 
stocks, corporate, state and municipal bonds. 

We conduct continuing studies of companies whose securities 
are available to you. And senior officers review all research 
recommendations. 

When we think you should “buy” or “‘sell” a specific 
stock, we tell you so... in plain English. And we tell you 
our reasons. Clearly. Concisely. 

We'll go to almost any length in our search for the most 
promising securities for your particular investment objective. 

We can't find that no-risk, high-dividend, fast-growth species 
for you. But any other stock—no matter how rare—just ask. We'll 
try to help you get it. Come in soon, or write: Department 189. 


Pals Layee aires ee 


Members New York, American, Midwest, Pacific Coast & Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Buffalo: Chicago; Seattle; Portland, Ore.; San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Atlanta; Charlotte; Nashville; Houston; Boston; Basle, Switzerland: London. 


Dominick Corporation of Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 











Lufthansa’s looking 
for more tough customers. 


You know the kind. 
The kind like you. 
Hamburg isn’t one of the most beautiful cities 
in Europe anymore; it’s where the home office sends you 
four times a year. 
Frankfurt used to be the birthplace of Goethe; 
then it became the hometown of your biggest client. 
Cologne meant The Cathedral; now it’s the 
headquarters for your operations in Germany. 
Men like you can be pretty tough customers. Until you 
make it your business to try Lufthansa’s Senator Service 
in First Class. 
So if yow’re the kind of tough cookie we’re talking about, 
do yourself a favor: tell your Travel Agent you want 
to fly Senator Service on your next trip to Europe. 
And watch the cookie crumble. 





©) Lufthansa 


The European airline that keeps all 
dollar revenues in the United States 
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Idea Bank. The Idea Bank. 

What about money? 

Money, of course. We're the fifth 
bank in Illinois 

But it takes ideas 


largest 


to make your money grow 


Like suggesting to a customer that we not 
loan him the money he needed for new 
equipment 

But that we, his bank, buy the equipment 
en lease it to him, saving him a 


instead. Th 


1968 


lot of money in the 


think about us 
The What Bank? 
The Idea Bank 


We serve thousands of peor 


serve a one at a time 


National Bank 


LaSalle at Washington 60690 
Phone ta 12) 621-500 


and Trust Company of Chi O- 





process 


Next time you're thinking about money, 


but we 
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SE E a close-up of the green 
Patches which indicate there 
may be life on Mars! 


LEARN the true nature of 


“the music of the spheres” 
and how science has turned 
it into a tool. 


DISCOVER why it took 


11 years to polish the 200-inch 
mirror of the telescope on 
Palomar Mountain, California, 


FIND OUT how a beam 


of starlight reveals what the 
star is made of, its tempera- 
ture, its speed toward or 
away from Earth, 


rom earliest prehistory, man has gazed 

wonderingly at the stars. But only in this 
20th century have we begun to come to 
grips with the ultimate structures and rid- 
dles of the cosmos. And only in this decade 
have our laboratories been able to leave the 
Earth and probe our solar system. 


Now the adventure begins in earnest. 
Now our speculations can be verified at 
firsthand. In our own time, men will climb 
the mountains of the moon, penetrate the 
mists of Venus, stride the rusty deserts of 
Mars. Soon—as history reckons time— 
whole human colonies will embark on 
journeys to the outermost reaches of space 
that will last for generations. 


To help you envision this new human 
environment — to show your family the 
wonderful prospects that lie ahead for the 
students of today who will tackle the uni- 
verse tomorrow—the Lire Nature Library 
has created an extraordinary book, The 
Universe. This is your family’s invitation 
to go exploring in it for 10 days free as a 
guest of TIME-LiFE Books. 


VOYAGE TO INFINITY 


The distances involved in this exploration 
are numbing. The basic unit of measure- 
ment is the light year—the distance a ray of 
light travels (at the rate of 186,000 miles 
per second) in a year. The actual figure is 
6 trillion miles. The sheer size and scope 
of the cosmos can perhaps be appreciated 
by looking up at the faint, moon-sized 
patch of brightness in the constellation 


Explore the mysterie 


O'days free 





Andromeda. This “neighboring” galaxy 
sends light to the eye from 10 quintillion 
miles away. It is an object of visible size 
and shape, trillions of times more distant 
than the moon, billions of times more dis- 
tant than Pluto, two million times more 
distant than the nearest star. The light you 
see in looking up at Andromeda left that 
galaxy over two million years ago. 

In The Universe you'll read the biogra- 
phy of that fiery solar furnace, the sun. 
You'll discover how it was born out of a 
cloud of gas some 5 billion years ago. 
You'll learn why we can expect it to behave 
“normally” for another 5 billion years. 
And you'll see how, at the end of that time, 
it will expand, bringing the Earth’s surface 
temperature high above the boiling point. 

Yet this need not be the end of man. Our 
distant descendants may conceivably sur- 
vive the holocaust by migrating to other 
stars and planets in the Milky Way. Many 
stars have habitable planets around them 
where water can be water and gas can be 
held as atmosphere. Astronomers do not 
doubt that life as we know it could have 
evolved—and can be supported, in case of 
a mammoth exodus from Earth—around 
several million of the 100 billion stars in 
the Milky Way. 

Obviously a book of such scope as The 
Universe cannot be adequately described 
here. That's why we want you to borrow a 
copy from us and browse through it freely 
for 10 days. Share it with your children and 
their teachers. The careful blending of full- 


as a guest of 


color photographs and vivid text, prepared 
with the authority and expertise which are 
the hallmark of TiME-LIFE Books, make 
The Universe a delight to look at and read. 
It is also a carefully indexed reference 
work complete with bibliography which 
will be of great help in stimulating your 
children in their schoolwork. 


For a 10-day free exploration of The 
Universe as our guest, simply mail the 
postpaid order form. After that time you 
may return the book and owe nothing. But 
if you decide to make it part of your li- 
brary, you may own it for much less than 
such a luxurious volume would ordinarily 
cost. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Thanks to TiME-LiFe’s vast facilities and 
an unusually large print order substantial 
Savings are realized and passed on to you 
You pay only $3.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling. Then you will be entitled to receive 
another volume of the LiFe Nature 
Library for free examination every two 
months, and to keep it, if you wish, at the 
same low price. 


You promise to buy nothing. And you 
may cancel this arrangement any time you 
wish. But don’t make up your mind till you 
actually hold The Universe in your hands 
To receive your free examination copy 
simply fill out and mail the postpaid order 
form or write to: TIME-LIFE Books, Dept. 
4908, Time-Life Building, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 60611. 


More than 1,500,000 families have already ordered volumes from the Life Nature Library. 








The dawn of life is produced experi- Telescopes that eliminate By 1916, Albert Einstein's theo- 
mentally in the laboratory by exposing most of the light rays are ries of relativity had revolution- 


Bases to ultraviolet rays or electricity. used for sun studies, 


ized astronomy and physics. 


Among other volumes in the 
Nature Library 
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The Real Life Struggle ofa Plucky Whisky 





















Four years ago, let’s face it, we were barely treading water. 
Alittlene wcomer in this country, with alot of big ideas. 
And a way of making Canadian w hisky that fad been 
pleasing Canadians for years. (You see, our whisky isn’t 
made in just one distillery, Instead, we sienline whiskies 
from our five different, widely separated, distilleries, 
To make sure we get the best grains from everywhere 

in Canada. 

And now? After four years? 

Well, we could tell you how successful 
we’ ve been. And how more and more w hisky 
drinkers have drifted away from their old 
whiskies. And how they’re drinking imported 

Canadian Lord Calvert instead. 

Only we’re much too modest. 


“Hard work and clean livi ing 
will win in the end.” 


LETTERS 
ere 


The End of the Nose? 


Sir: In the cover story on De Gaulle 
[May 31], you failed to adequately distin- 
guish between the average Frenchman's 
acceptance of De Gaulle’s policies (e.g., de- 
colonization and national independence) 
and his corresponding rejection of De 
Gaulle’s archaic governing methods (e.z., 
suppression of government criticism). Le 
Nez est fini because the French people de- 
sire an end to his particular liberté, éva- 
lité, sénilité. 

Davin B. FUNDERBURK 

Professor of History 

Wingate College 
Wingate, N.C. 


Sir: Your excellent article ended with the 
Open question “Can De Gaulle once again 
save France—this time from himself?” I 
sincerely believe he cannot, because the 
general has kept the reins of government 
too tight for the French people. They 
have no more respect for him, only dis- 
appointment and bitterness. This has led 
to hatred and anarchy, which cannot be 
stopped any more because it has gone 
too far. He did very much for France 
and for the world but he made one big 
mistake: he always thought of France, 
never of the French people. 
ROGER DE BORGER 

Antwerp, Belgium 


Sir: Your cover portrait of De Gaulle is 
quite brilliant. All the disdain, pride, ar- 
rogance, intelligence and worry is perfect- 
ly portrayed. 

EDMOND OrR 
Dungannon, Northern Ireland 


Of Beards & Mortarboards 

Sir: I believe you have presented in one 
picture [June 7] the most eloquent por- 
trayal of the U.S. today and ihe evolu- 
tion of its citizenry, The big question: 
Which will win out—the robe of status 
quo, or the spirited cry for reappraisal evi- 
dent in the beard, turtleneck, medallion 
and look of challenge on our graduates 

Wit1aM C. Keen 


face? 
San Francisco 


Sir: Great and revolutionary things are 
coming about in America today prompt- 
ed by youth's impatience, but nonetheless 
implemented by mature men who have 
something going for them —life experience. 
But the tender balance can be destroyed 
by even a noisy minority, whose credo is 
destruction for kicks rather than matu- 
rity gained through the creation of a 
family and doing one’s “thing” for the bet- 
terment of society as a whole. 


Sir: The question is raised as to wheth- 
er or not anyone under 30 can be trust- 
ed. Perhaps the person to ask is General 
Hershey, He seems to trust the youth of 
America enough to have them defend the 
fortresses of democracy and the Amer- 
ican way around the globe. 

Professor Hassenger mocks the possi- 
bility of students running their own uni- 
versity, and concludes that “It would be 
a shambles.” I am curious to know how 
he can be so positive of the negative re- 
sults of an experiment without first put- 
ting it to the test. Wouldn't it be horri- 
ble if, by some fluke of course, the entire 
program worked? Think, for a moment, 
of the consequences of a microcosm that 
would be allowed to determine the prop- 
er path for itself. That would be a terri- 
ble thing in a democracy. Retsy Ross 
would probably have dropped a stitch at 
the mere thought, and that long-haired 
rebel George Washington just might have 
fallen out of his boat. 

Max W. Gurvitcu, '68 
Long Island University 
Brooklyn 


Human Potential 


Sir: Your critical article on the Doman- 
Delacato program [May 31] brought my 
dander up. Our poorly coordinated son 
could only walk up and down stairs hold- 
ing on for dear life and had balance so 
poor that he couldn't lift up one foot with- 
out falling over. He spent a year each in 
nursery school and kindergarten, only tak- 
ing up space and not knowing what was 
going on around him. He started the 
Doman-Delacato program, tailored to his 
needs, the summer after kindergarten. It's 
true, he may always have some problems, 
and we are aware of this. But when my 
husband and I watched him make his 
first Holy Communion fully aware of the 
meaning of the event, and as we watch 
him trot off to a den meeting in his Cub 
Scout uniform or do math problems a 
mile a minute, we remember those dark 
days before the program. We thank God 
that Glenn Doman and Carl Delacato 
were able to develop the techniques that 
so obviously helped our son. 
Mrs. Dantet J. DUGGAN Jr. 

Elmwood Park, III. 


Sir: As a physical therapist who has 
worked exclusively with physically hand- 
icapped children, I have been continually 
aware of the influence of the press releas- 
es concerning patterning on the parents 
of my patients. To them it is “hope for 
the hopeless.” Some brain-damaged chil- 





dren improve without treatment: some 
never improve, even with the most. at- 
tentive therapy sessions, which is heart- 
breaking for all, but a reality. I have 
seen too many families frustrated and 
emotionally and financially burdened when 
the hope they purchased from the In- 
Stitutes for the Achievement of Human 
Potential was without results. Hopefully 
with the professional viewpoints emerging, 
the layman will become aware that. it’s 
not the “miracle technique” its press- 
agents have made it seem. 
Cuartorte M. O'Toote, P.T. 

Albany, N.Y. 


Sir: We did not “withdraw from one 
comprehensive, Government-supported 
study designed to test their theory.” We 
ihave documented proof that this study 
was scotched by the others involved when 
it became obvious that we intended to go 
through with the study which we ini- 
tiated and which we had so long sought. 
Indeed, the primary money spent in this 
study was money provided through the in- 
stitutes from a foundation that had al- 
ready supported us for years, 

GLENN DoMaNn 

Director 

The Institutes for the 
Achievement of Human Potential 
Philadelphia 


Yurupmanship 


Sir: Tears were in the eyes of this senti- 
mental old codger (74) as I read the 
poem about Belmont [May 31]. It was ab- 
solutely wonderful. 

Ronerr W. Woop Jr. 
Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: Just a word of thanks for the poem 
by Rolfe Humphries. His verse on the 
Opening of the new Belmont was delight- 
ful and, to my somewhat ancient mind, 
good. I recognized all of the colors—Whit- 
ney, Morris, Colonel Bradley, King Ranch, 
Alfred Vanderbilt, et al. But | wonder if 
he didn't cheat a little bit on some hors- 
es’ names. Invent, perhaps, rather than 
cheat. I'd like to know where Co-Educa- 
tor, Petrotude and Yurup raced. I would 
not want to bet, you understand. Mr, 
Humphries has very evidently been there. 
But this is a good excuse to thank him 
for stirring the breeze of memory so that 
it moves a few lovely leaves on the old 
trees. 
Ropert F, Kettry 

Manhattan 


> Poet Humphries has not only been 
there; he and his brother picked the name 
Co-Educator (by Campus Fusser out of 
Teddy Martin) and won bets on her at 









‘SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


: ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 


7 - RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
Sir: You say: “The tone of these youth- sire 1d be accompanied by your address 


ful voices—strident and self-confident, ar 
proud and often contemptuous— naturally 
grates on the ears of their elders.’ Not 
this elder. These courageous young men 
and women are in existential revolt against uR 
the WASP suburbanite society, whether HONE Miss : 
its members style themselves “liberal,” 
“conservative,” or “moderate” (a blue-rib- | TO SUBSCRIBE 
bon porker is still a pig). Gustave Flau- | : é Pose > and name (please ¢ 
bert put it this way: “Hatred of the fh Pte Ps Sie ania 
bourgeois is the beginning of all virtue.” ’ a 
Can you dig it? The kids can. I affirm 
their stand. 


BE GRriMsHaw ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, adjust- 


ment, complaint, renewal, etc., and be assured of more 
accurate, faster service. When moving. please give ‘ 
us four weeks’ notice print name, new addre nd i 
Zip Code below. Also, please include your old address 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION: the date in the upper left 
hand corner of your address label indicates the expi 
ration date of your current subscription 
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TALK TO OUR MIKE. 


If you can hold a fifth of scotch in your hand, you 
probably can hold a 2-pound portable dictating 
machine. But, unlike a bottle of scotch, dictating 
machines don't get any lighter as you use them. 
Dictaphone has a lighter idea. Our new mag- he edie? 
netic portable has a 7-ounce mike. You don't hold 


the whole portable when you dictate. You just 
hold the mike. It's a unique, electronic control 
center with all the buttons right under your 
thumb. Start. Stop. Backspace. Playback and 
Conference. And it tucks away in the case. 
Easy to get loaded 

Just flip open the back, slip in a belt, close the 


back and start dictating. You can do all that , ‘y 
and dictate a paragraph before you can —_ 
load other machines. And that belt takes 12 % 
minutes of dictation. When you're through, 

mail it to your secretary and she'll have it tienen 
typed up before you return. The magnetic 

portable is perfectly compatible with the 

magnetic desk model we make. ( 

mor hide that will take all the bumping you 

can give it. ; 
You can get a foot pedal control and a head- 
set for your secretary and it becomes a complete transcriber. 
Now, wasn't that worth waiting for? 
It comes bearing the name that started the whole business. 


New from ®Dictaphone 





It'll listen to a conference 
Flip the “Conference” button and this port- 
able will pick up normal voices 30 feet away. 
You can slip it into your briefcase or carry 
it by its strap. 
You don't have to fiddle around with a car- 
rying case because it has a tough, plastic ar- 









Dictaphone, Dictabell are trademarks of Dictaphone Corporation, Ryv, New York 





Longacres and Playfair in Spokane. Pe- 


trotude ran at California's Pleasanton 
Track, in the Alameda County Fair. Yu 
rup, @ grey mare, was a fast stepper at 
Golden Gate Fields, Vallejo and Bay 
Meadows in California. The two fictional 
horses in the poem—Right Royal and 
Red Ember—ran in “Right Royal,” the 
work of another poet, John Masefeld. 


Creeps & Cheers 


Sir: There is no item which has ever ap- 
peared in your magazine that infuriated 
me more than your article “Reporting” 
[May 31]. To interfere with a policeman 
doing his job by impersonating his superi- 
or officer 1s certainly unethical and should 
be illegal. But impersonating a lawyer in 
talking to a criminal’s mother is despica- 
ble. Newsmen at the slightest pretext 
always spout about dedication to getting 
the truth to the public. How can one 
have any confidence in the truth of arti- 
cles written by men who stoop to the 
rawest deceit and fraud in obtaining thei: 
stories? Do these crawiy creeps become 
noble persons of great character and im- 
peccable honesty when they report their 
findings to the public? I, for one, serious 
ly doubt it 
EpDwarb Lysek 

Chicopee, Mass 

Sir: Cheers to the reporter who gets his 
story, even with a bit of misrepresentation 
As if he doesn’t have enough problems 
with his overly sensitive news sources, he 
also has to battle the brass especially 
on medium-sized daihes. The city editor 
Says get the story, and after it's printed, 
the executive editor takes i on the chin 


Arvin products have a secret. 


(People keep them.) 


from a drinking buddy up at the country 
club, then vents his ire on the reporter. 
It's enough to make a reporter leave the 
business. I did. 

S. E. ANDERSON 
Monmouth, III 


Scorpion’s Sting 


Sir: The U.S.S. Scorpion tragedy 
7) will certainly bring about 
of conjectures, investigations, 
charges and defenses. I fail to compre- 
hend why there cannot be installed on 
the exterior of all submarines a relatively 
unsophisticated detection system _ that 
would automatically release and float to 
the surface if some function were not per 
formed periodically within the submarine 
The system might include such devices as 
moored and unmoored floats, dye mark 
ers, automatic radio transmitters, gauges 
indicating the depth at the point of re- 
lease, and some equivalent of an aircraft 
flight recorder. Such devices might enable 
a timely rescue to be made, facilitate 
search efforts and provide invaluable an 
Swers to otherwise unanswerable questions 
ALAN J. PREIS 


(June 
a plethora 
proposals, 


Atlantic City, NJ 


Progress v. Stagnation 


Sir The notion that many dissenters ig- 
nore history [May 31] is rather incredible 
in view of the fact that dissent is often 
the result of history and that pacifism is 
the logical result of the cold war's reali- 
ty. The argument that if dissenters “only 
understood how much conditions have im- 
proved since the Great Depression, they 
would be less dyspeptic today” is tan 


Like this tiny compact with the big secret hidden inside—a miniature 
AM portable radio. It wears like a charm, thanks to a handy wrist 
strap, or slips into pocket or purse, It plays like a charm too, enter- 
taining for hours on a single inexpensive battery. What a great idea 
to fill that secret desire for sound companionship. 


There are Arvin products designed to fill other secret desires, too. 
Sturdier ironing tables. Furniture-styled stereo consoles. Warming 
portable heaters. Warning home protection alarms. Swing-along por- 
table phonographs. Classic color television consoles. And more. Visit 


your Arvin dealer for the full scoop on Arvin secrets already being 


Kept by millions. 
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tamount to saying that they would also 
be less “dyspeptic” in understanding how 
much conditions have changed since the 
Boston Tea Party or Attila’s rape of Eu- 
rope. C'mon fellows, you surely know 
that progress is no excuse for Stagnation 
Paut F. MILter 
Niagara Falls 


Anarchy Defended 

Sir: Few anarchists [May 24] want pur 
poseless disorder; rather, order without 
control is their aim. This is essentially sim- 
ilar to Lenin’s hopes for Communism 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would gradually fade away, leaving an or 
dered but not oppressed people. Dem- 
ocratic capitalists also envision that order 
without control will result) from their 
rule, given universal education and moral 
responsibility. Traditional anarchism has 
believed that the first step is to eliminate 
control rather than to achieve order, show- 
ing a different value orientation. Obvious- 
ly, both Communism and democratic cap 
italism have devoted such energy to in- 
dustrial and national growth, which pace 
could be accelerated by control, that they 
let the vision drift to barely a theoretical 
wish. This dichotomy of means and ends 
has led college students both to. disil 
lusionment and to worldwide action re- 
awakening the desire for freedom. They 
now serve as a natural and important 


spur to end the negligence and forgetful 
ness of established government, reminding 
it that its goal is to work itself out of busi- 
ness as quickly as possible, 

STEWARD K. EASTMAN 
Party 


Zenoian Anarchist 
Sarasota, Fla 
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Someone suggested Ireland 
is one big sportsman’s holiday. 


( uld b And perhaps nowhere else a pony trek through the Gap 
O e. in the world is the setting and of Dunloe 


mood for the sportsman so If you'vea feeling for fishing, 
Tee off beside sunlit surf vivid and varied, You'll see it cast your line in shining lakes 
sink a putt on lush green links in the spectacle of the or crystal streams teeming with 

see the ball fly against a Dublin Horse Show the trout and salmon 

backdrop of mountain crags color and excitement of a Sailing is superb So is hiking 
You're golfing in Ireland, on hurling match the and cycling. So is Ireland 
any of the 2 19 courses that exhilaration of a ride to the Get into the holiday spirit on 
include the finest in the world hounds the serenity of an Irish International Airlines 


SET /RISH 


OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Ch cago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


jet. In both first class and 


economy, you can relax and 





enjoy the service, good cating 
and hospitality unique to 
Ireland. Depend on Irish 

the only airline with datly 

year ‘round service to Ireland 

: Shannon, Dublin, Cork and 
Belfast. Call your Travel Agent 
or Irish International Airlines 





SH NTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


Montreal, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D.C 


CR3 


Men. Here’ to the health of yourhair. 


Now a shampoo you can call your own. And should. Pantene Shampoo* 
rich with famous Swiss Conditioner. Specially formulated for men. Made 
to do all good things for the hair and scalp. And one lather does it all— 
gently, quickly. Doesn’t rob the life out of your hair. Leaves it clean and 
control-able, healthily conditioned. See how good a good shampoo can be. $3. 


Made here and sold at the best stores including : 
Lord & Taylor, Marshall Field & Company, Halle’s, 
Rich’s, Atlanta, 1. Magnin & Company 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 


gap tone er file 


HE relatively brief career of Robert F. 

nedy commanded a remarkable share of the 
public's attention. His restless energy seemed a 
daily pari of the news. Like most other journalists, 
Time's editors felt a sense of long familiarity with 
his high visibility. Even so, as they leafed through 
past issues last week, they were surprised by the re- 
minders of just how often Bobby Kennedy had 
appeared on TIME’s cover. Before he was killed by 
an assassin’s bullet at the age of 42, he was our 
cover subject no fewer than five times. and beyond 
that, he appeared in the background of a cover por- 
trait that included his parents, his brother Jack, 
and his sister-in-law Jackie (July 11, 1960). There 
Was, in fact, a seventh cover that included Bobby 
as one of a crew of presidental hopefuls (April 
14, 1967) 

In our first cover story on him, when he was the 
campaign manager for his brother, we assessed 
him as “a young man of brutal honesty and im- 
peccable integrity.” In the cover story a year and a 
hali Jater, when he was Attorney General, “his 
youthful energies were explosive; his capacity for 
listening, looking, learning was enormous: his charm 
(when he felt like turning it on) was electric.” 

Later in his service as Attorney General, he was 
the cover figure for his role in the desegregation of 
the University of Alabama, and he was pratsed 
for “his shrewd, tough abilities for detail-by-detail 
planning In 1966, as he passed President John- 
son in popularity polls, the cover story reported 
that a strong streak of fatalism runs through 
him Bobby was quoted as saying: “There's no 





Ken- 


us€¢ hguring oul where you're going to be later 
on, you may noi be there at all. So the sensible 
tming is to do the very best you can all the 


time" Only a few weeks ago, during his vigorous 
primary campaign, he was portrayed by Artist 
Roy Lichtenstein as an American pop hero. Timt 
saw him as “glad to be in combat again waging 
ihe resiorauon 

{his week's Cover was painted by Louis Glanz 
man, whose last previous portrait for TIME was of 
Charies de Gaulle (May 31). Glanzman, assigned 
to do Kennedy's portrait eight hours after the shoot 
ing in Los Angeles, found the commission an 
almost painful personal experience. When Pres- 
ident John F, Kennedy was assassinated, the artist 
worked all night on a portrait—for himself—as a 
kind of catharsis of his grief. This time, faced with 
a hard deadline, he also worked the night through 
{ was glad to have the chance.” he said. “I had to 
gel ouc of my system.” 
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Stay right there 





(Businessmen are traveling more and more by Long Distance.) 


Take salesmen. They can cover a broader market 
by Long Distance. Handle re-orders. Service small ac- 
counts. And conserve more time for business which 
actually requires their presence. More and more, 
businessmen are using the phone for all it’s worth. A 
phone is just a phone until you learn how to use it. 
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FOR PERSPECTIVE & DETERMINATION 


NCE again the crackle of gunfire 
Once again the long journey home, 
the hushed procession, the lowered flags 
and harrowed faces of a nation in grief 
Once again the simple question: Why? 
The second Kennedy assassination— 
almost two months to the day after the 
murder of Martin Luther King Jr.—im- 
mediately prompted, at home = and 
abroad, deep doubts about the stability 
of America. Many saw the unleashing 
of a dark, latent psychosis in the na- 
tional character, a stain that had _ its 
start with the first settkement of a hos- 
tile continent. For the young people, in 
particular, who had been persuaded by 


the new politics of Robert Kennedy 
and Eugene McCarthy to recommit 
themselves to the American electoral 


system, the assassination seemed to con 
firm all their lingering suspicions that 
society could not be reformed by dem- 
ocratic means 

The killing of Kennedy was horrify- 
ing in itself and forever haunting to all 
who had suffered through the earlier 
agony. Yet for all the pain and shame, 
in retrospect it could hardly be con- 
strued in itself as a new symptom of 
any intrinsically American malaise. “Vi- 
olence,” said Columbia University So- 
ciologist Daniel Bell, “flows and ebbs, 
and I shy away from easy general- 
izations such as the country is sick.” 

Other Hatreds. Kennedy was not 
shot by a white racist angry with his de 
fense of the Negro, or a Negro mil 
tant incensed with his white liberalism, 
or a high-school dropout like Lee Har 
vey Oswald who felt himself 
by a capitalist society. The man charged 
with his murder is a virulent Arab na 
tionalist, whose hatreds stem from the 
land where he spent the early part of 
his life, and where political assassination 
is commonplace and violence as ac 
cepted as the desert wind 

That, for most Americans, did not 
make the loss any easier to bear. Lyn 
don Johnson, who has more than once 
brooded late into the night with friends 
on the subject of violence, seemed shak 
en and visibly disturbed by the shoot- 
ing in Los Angeles. He did what he 
thought had to be done. He promised 
the stricken family any help that the 
Government could provide, appointed 
a commission to study the causes of vi- 


rejected 


olence, and called, in the most vig- 
orous language at his command, for an 
end to the “insane traffic” in guns—a 
trade, as he observed, that makes instru 
ments of death as readily purchasable 
as baskets of fruit or cartons of cig 
arettes. Almost as he spoke, Congress 
sent him a crime bill with a gun-con 
trol section, but the measure was so 
flabby as to be almost as scandalous as 
the lack of any legislation in all the 
years. Congress, on Johnson's request, 
also passed emergency legislation au 
thorizing Secret Service protection for 
the other major presidential candidates 
(cost: $400,000 this month alone) 
"Must Not Demoralize."” Disturbed 
as he was, Johnson also reminded the 
nation In a TV address that “200 mil 
lion Americans did not strike down 


Robert Kennedy” any more than they 
struck down his brother or Dr. King 
While it would be “self-deceptive to ig 
nore the connection between lawlessness 
and hatred and this act of violence,” 
he said, “it would be just as wrong and 
just as self-deceptive to conclude from 
this act that our country itself is sick, 
that it’s lost its balance, that it's lost its 
sense of direction, even its common de- 
cency.” In his funeral eulogy, New 
York's Archbishop Terence Cooke, a 
member of the new violence commis 
sion, also urged that “the act of one 
man must not demoralize and incapaci 
tate 200 million others.” 

Americans, contemplating both the 
inexpungeable crime of Kennedy's kill- 
ing and the prevalence of violence in 
their proper perspective, can best main- 
tain the proper processes of American 
political life by eradicating the condi- 
tions that trigger the assassin’s finger 


PETER GERKSON 





KENNEDY WORKERS NEAR SHOOTING SCENE 
Neither guilt nor recrimination could answer. 














LOBBY 
[Ambassador Hotel] 


et, 


COLONIAL ROOM 


Sirhan, pinned down on counter, 


carried out by police at 12:30 am. 


Struggle 


si, < mas =f 


12:40 a.m. Kennedy is 
taken out to ambulance 
on a stretcher 


12:17 a.m, Assassin steps out, fires at Kennedy 
gets off a total of eight shots wounding 
five others before being overpowered 


EMBASSY 
ROOM 


12:13 a.m. P.D.T. Robert Kennedy 
leaves stage after victory speech 


An 
Ethel Kennedy pushed 


wt of line of fire 


A LIFE ON THE WAY TO DEATH 


HE circumstances were cruel 

enough: son of a house already in 
tragedy’s grip, father of ten with the 
eleventh expected, symbol of the youth 
and toughness, the wealth and idealism 
of the nation he sought to lead—this 
protean figure cut down by a small 
gun in a small cause. Crueler still, per- 
haps, was the absence of real surprise 

It was the unspoken expectation of 
the veteran campaigners who traveled 
with Robert Francis Kennedy that death 
was always somewhere out there in the 
crowd. Occasionally an ordinary 
zen, a Negro more often than 


cil- 
not, 


gave voice to the same fear: They 
wont let him live. At the first 
word of the shooting, a reporter 
with Kennedy workers in San 


Francisco wrote in his notebook 
‘They seemed almost to expect it 
There is grief. But more, there is 
a kind of weird acceptance. Hor- 
rible to see. They've been through 
assassinations before.” 

The anthems and eulogies, the 
bitterness and the indignation, the 
fears and the rumors, the mind- 
numbing saturation of television 
and radio coverage engrossed the 
consciousness and conscience of a 
nation. The pronouncements of of- 


ficial bereavement, the calls for 
constructive action, for concilia- 
tion, for wisdom, all were unex 
cepuionable. The United Nations 
lowered its flag to half-staff—an 
unprecedented tribute to one of 
Kennedy's modest. official rank 


Pope Paul announced at a formal 
audience the shooting of the ju- 
mor Senator from New York 
Condolences came from Charles 
de Gaulle, Aleksei Kosy gin, Queen 
Elizabeth, Marshal Tito and scores 
of other world leaders 


For many, the only solace Was 
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tears openly shed. Not just for the young 
und the dispossessed, but for countless 
people who watched and waited from 
a distance and scores of tough-minded 


men whose lives had become inter 
twined with his, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
Ing, witness and minister to so much 


Kennedy sorrow, concluded: “All I can 
say 1s, good Lord, what is this all about? 
We could continue our prayers that it 
would never happen again, but we did 
that before.” 

Faraway Tomorrow. More than any- 
one else, Robert Kennedy had long felt 
the possibility that some day people 


SIRHAN IN CUSTODY 
Born to love—and hate. 


Route to victory party=——— 
where Kennedy might have gone 





would no longer be able to mention 
“the Kennedy assassination” without 
specifying which one. In 1966, he re 
sponded to a question about his long- 
range political plans by saying: “Six 
years is sO far away, tomorrow is so 
far away, I don't even know if I'll be 
alive in six years.” More recently: “If 
anyone wants to kill me it won't be diffi 
cult.” And he was fond of quoting 
Edith Hamilton: “Men not made 
for safe havens.” 

Whether gulping fresh air as a 
mountain climber or rapids shooter, 
Staring down hostile students in South 
America or frenzied crowds at home, 
he had only a Shrug for death. He 
made u point of declining police pro- 
tecuion when it was offered—as it was 
last week in Los Angeles—and his unof- 
ficial bodyguard went unarmed. To the 
crowds whose raucous adulation drew 
him endlessly to the brink of physical 
peril, he seemed to offer a choice: Raise 
me up with your voices and votes. or 
trample me with your strength, 

In California, as last week began, it 
seemed that they had opted to raise 
him up. The last day of primary cam- 
paigning went well. While the voters in 
California and South Dakota were re- 
vivitying his candidacy, Kennedy re- 
newed his morale by romping on the 
beach at Malibu with Ethel and six of 
their children. He had to rescue David, 
12, from a strong undertow—but what 
Kennedy day was complete without a 
little danger? 

Characteristic Mixture. Then it was 
on to the Ambassador Hotel, near down- 
town Los Angeles. to wait out the vote 
count. Already high spirits rose with 
the favorable totals. In South Dakota, 
he won 50% of the vote, v. 30% for a 
slate favorable to Native Son Hubert 
Humphrey and 20° for Eugene Mc- 
Carthy; then, in the far more crucial 
California contest, it was 46% for Ken 


ure 


tyro 


nedy, 42° for McCarthy and 12% for 
an uncommitted delegate group. The 
TIME, JUNE 14, 1968 





Robert Kennedy at moment of triumph, minutes before he was shot 


Felled by assassin’s bullets, hemme 


sd in by a frantic crowd, he lies near the hotel kitchen. (He died 


25 hours later 





Sister Jean Smith and Wife Ethel flank 
casket as it is lifted from Air Force 
plane in New York. Son Robert Jr., 
Bodyguard Bill Barry and Brother Ted 
dy (right) steady the descent. 


s and friends carry casket into 

tan’s St. Patrick's Cathedral, 

> body lay in state while the 
reat and the humble trooped past 


» 100,000 mourners waited up to 
1 hours in a mile long queve and 
sweltering heat to pay their last re 
spects to the murdered Senator 


> 








Sole survivor of four brothers cursed 
and blessed by history, Edward Ken 
nedy contemplates tragedy and to 
morrow in the cathedral’s gloom 


Family members pray near the cas 
ket: Ethel’s brother Rushton Skakel, 
Son Robert Jr., Daughter Kathleen 
Son Joseph and Ethel. 








two victories gave Kennedy 198 pre- 
cious delegate votes. Plans were being 
made for the campaign’s next stages in 
New York and other key states, but 
first, that night, there were some for- 
malities and fun to attend to: the mid- 
night appearance before loyal campaign 
workers (and a national television audi- 
ence) in the hotel’s Embassy Room, a 
quiet chat with reporters, then a large, 
private celebration at a fashionable 
nightspot, The Factory. 

The winner greeted his supporters 
with a characteristic mixture of serious 
talk and cracks about everything from 
his dog Freckles to his old antagonist, 
Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty. Among 
Kennedy's last words from the rostrum: 
“I think we can end the divisions with- 
in the United States, the violence.” 

The next stop was to be the press 
room. For once, Kennedy did not 
plunge through the crush to reach the 
Embassy Room's main door. Bill Bar- 
ry, his bodyguard, wanted to go that 
way despite the crowd; he did not like 
the idea of using a back Passageway. 
Said R.F.K.: “It's all right.” So they 
went directly behind the speaker's plat- 
form through a gold curtain toward a 
serving kitchen (see diagram) that led 
to the press room. The Senator walked 
amid a clutch of aides, hotel employees 
and newsmen, with Ethel a few yards 
behind. This route took him through a 
Swinging door and into the hot, mal- 
odorous, corridorlike chamber that was 
to be his place of execution. 

On his left were stainless-steel warm- 
ing counters, on his right a large ice- 
making machine. Taped on one wall 
was a hand-lettered sign: THE ONCE AND 
FUTURE KING, At the far end of the ice- 
making machine stood a man with a 
gun. Later, a witness was to say that 
the young man had been there for some 
time, asking if Senator Kennedy would 
come that way. It was no trick getting 
in; there was no serious attempt at se- 
curity screening by either the hotel or 
the Kennedy staff 

"I Can Explain.'' Kennedy paused to 
shake hands with a dishwasher, turning 
slightly to his left as he did so. Before 
Bobby released the hand of Jesus Pe- 
rez, the gunman managed to get across 
the room, prop his right elbow on the 
serving counter and, from behind two 
assistant maitres d’hétel, fire at his vic- 
tim just four feet away. Kennedy fell. 
The hotel men, Karl Eucker and Eddy 
Minasian, grappled with the assassin, 
but could not reach his gun hand. Au- 
thor George Plimpton and Kennedy 
Aide Jack Gallivan joined the wrestling 
match. The gun, waving wildly, kept 
pumping bullets, and found five other 
human targets. Eight men in all, in- 
cluding Rafer Johnson, an Olympic 
champion, and Roosevelt Grier, a 300- 
Ib. Los Angeles Rams football lineman. 
attempted to overpower the slight but 
lithe assailant. 

Johnson finally knocked the pistol 
out of the stubborn hand. “Why did 
you do it?” he screamed. “I can ex- 
plain! Let me explain!” cried the 
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ROSE KENNEDY 
After the ice pack, only a rosary. 


swarthy man, now the captive of the 
two black athletes and spread-eagled 
on the counter. Several R.F.K. sup- 
porters tried to kill the man with their 
hands. Johnson and Grier fended them 
off. Someone had the presence of mind 
to shout: “Let's not have another Os- 
wald!” Johnson pocketed the gun. 

So This Is It. From both ends of the 
serving kitchen, scores of people pressed 
in. All order had dissolved with the 
first shots (“It sounded like dry wood 
snapping,” said Dick Tuck of the Ken- 
nedy staff), The sounds of revelry 
churned into bewilderment, then horror 
and panic. A priest appeared, thrust a 
rosary into Kennedy's hands, which 
closed on it. Someone cried: “He 
doesn't need a priest, for God's sake, 
he needs a doctor!” The cleric was 
shoved aside. A hatless young police 
man rushed in carrying a shotgun. “We 
don’t need guns! We need a doctor!” 

Television and still photographers 
fought for position. Assembly Speaker 
Jesse Unruh swung at one of them 
Ethel, shoved back to safety by a hotel 
employee at the first sound of gunfire, 
appeared moments later. While trying 
to get to her husband, she heard a 
youth scream something about Ken- 
nedy. “Don’t talk that way about the 
Senator!” she snapped. “Lady,” he re 
plied, “I've been shot.” And Ethel knelt 
to kiss the cheek of Erwin Stroll, 17, a 
campaign worker who had been wound- 
ed in the left shin. 

Finally she got to Bobby. She knelt 
over him, whispering. His lips moved. 
She rose and tried to wave back the 
crush, Dick Tuck blew a whistle. The 
crowd began to give way. Someone 
clamped an ice pack to Kennedy's 
bleeding head, and someone else made 
a pillow of a suit jacket. His blue and 
white striped tie was off, his shirt open, 


the rosary clutched to his hairy chest. 
An aide took off his shoes. 

Amid the swirl, the Kennedys ap- 
peared calm. Time Correspondent Hays 
Gorey looked at the man he had long 
observed in constant motion, now pros- 
trate on a damp concrete floor, Wrote 
Gorey: “The lips were slightly parted, 
the lower one curled downwards, as it 
often was. Bobby seemed aware. There 
was no questioning in his expression. 
He didn’t ask, ‘What happened? They 
seemed almost to say, ‘So this is it.’ ” 

"| Want Him Alive."" The word that 
Kennedy was wounded had spread back 
to the ballroom. Amid the screams and 
the weeping, Brother-in-Law Stephen 
Smith’s controlled voice came through 
the loudspeaker system, asking that the 
room be cleared and appealing for a 
doctor. Within a few minutes, physi- 
cians were found and elbowed their 
way to Kennedy. More policemen ar- 
rived; none had been in the hotel, but 
a police car had been outside on other 
business. Rafer Johnson and Rosy Grier 
turned over their prisoner and the gun. 
The cops hustled the man out, carrying 
him part of the way past threatening 
Spectators. Jesse Unruh bellowed: “I 
want him alive! I want him alive!” 

Finally, 23 minutes after the shoot- 
ings, the ambulances collected the 
stricken: the youngster Stroll: Paul 
Schrade, 43, the United Auto Workers’ 
Pacific Coast regional director, whose 
profusely bleeding head rested on a 
white plastic Kennedy-campaign boater: 
Ira Goldstein, 19, a part-time employee 
of Continental News Service, hit in the 
left hip; William Weisel, 30, an Amer 
ican Broadcasting Co. associate director, 
wounded in the abdomen; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Evans, 43, who with her hus- 
band Arthur had been touring the sev- 
eral election-night headquarters and 
wound up with a slug in her forehead. 
Although Schrade was the one who ap- 
peared dead to onlookers, only Ken- 
nedy was critically wounded. 

Hollow-Nosed Slugs. With Ethel by 
his side, Kennedy was taken first to 
nearby Central Receiving Hospital, 
where doctors could only keep him alive 
by cardiac massage and an injection of 
Adrenalin, and alert the better-equipped 
Good Samaritan Hospital to prepare 
for delicate brain surgery, As if there 
were not already enough grim echoes 
of Dallas and Parkland Hospital, the 
scene at Central Receiving was degrad 
ed by human perversity. A too-eager 
news photographer tried to barge in 
and got knocked to the floor by Bill 
Barry. A guard attempted to keep both 
a priest and Ethel away from the emer- 
gency room, flashed a badge, which 
Ethel knocked from his hand. The guard 
struck at her; Tuck and Fred Dutton 
swept him aside. Then the priest was al- 
lowed to administer extreme unction. 

At Good Samaritan, meanwhile, a 
team of neurosurgeons was being as- 
sembled. At this stage, there was still 
some frail hope that Kennedy would 
live. It was known that he had been hit 
twice. One of the .22-caliber “long ri- 
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fle,” hollow-nosed slugs* had entered 
the right armpit and worked its way 
up to the neck; it was relatively harm- 
less. The other had penetrated his skull 
and passed into the brain, scattering 
fragments of lead and bone. It was 
these that the surgeons had to probe 
for in their 3-hr. 40-min. operation (sec 
MEDICINE). 

Never Alone. In the intensive-care 
unit after the operation, Kennedy was 
never left alone with the hospital staff 
Ethel rested on a cot beside him, held 
his unfeeling hand, whispered into his 
now-deaf ear. His sisters, Jean Smith 
and Pat Lawford, hovered near by, Ted 
Kennedy, his shirttail flapping, strode 
back and forth, inspecting medical 
charts and asking what they meant. Out- 
side on Lucas Street, beneath the fifth 


Six Counts. As the doctors fought 
for one life, Police Chief Thomas Red- 
din worried about another. Dallas, 
1963, might not have taught the nation 
how to preserve its leaders, but it had in- 
contestably demonstrated the need to 
protect those accused of political mur- 
der. The inevitable speculation about 
conspiracy arose again. There was no 
support for it, but a dead suspect would 
certainly become Exhibit A 

The man seized at the Ambassador 
was taken first to a local police station, 
then to North Los Angeles Street po- 
lice headquarters. His arraignment 
would have to take place at the Hall 
of Justice, a few blocks away, and Red- 
din, ever mindful of Dallas, was de- 
termined to make it as private a pro- 
ceeding as possible. First the police con- 





KENNEDY CHILDREN AT ST. PATRICK'S REQUIEM 
The white stood for promised life. 


floor window, hundreds of Angelenos 
gathered for the vigil; crowds were to 
be with Bobby Kennedy the rest of the 
week, A local printer rushed out 5,000 
orange and black bumper stickers: PRAY 
FOR BOBBY. His daughter and other 
girls gave them away to all takers. 

More kith and kin gathered. The 
three eldest children—Kathleen, 16, Jo 
seph, 15, and Robert, 14—were allowed 
to see their father. Andy Williams, 
George Plimpton, Rafer Johnson and 
others peeked in. The even rise and 
fall of the patient's chest offered some 
reassurance; the blackened eyes and the 
pallor of cheeks that had been healthy 
and tanned a few hours before were 
frightening 


“Long rifle’ bullets are the most lethal of 
9 


three types commonly used in .22-caliber weap 
ons. “Shorts” are tny longs” the inter 
mediate size. Hollow-nosed bullets are partic 
ularly vicious because they spread on impact 
enlarging the area of damage 
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sidered using an armored car for trans- 
porting the prisoner, but decided instead 
on a patrolman’s pickup truck that was, 
conveniently, rigged as a camper. A 
judge was recruited to preside at an un 
announced 7:30 a.m. session, an hour 
before the court usually convenes. With 
Public Defender Richard Buckley rep- 
resenting him, the prisoner was charged 
with six counts of assault with intent 
to kill. 

Subsequently the suspect was trans- 
ferred to a windowless maximum-se- 
curity cell in the hospital area of the 
Central Jail for Men. A guard remained 
in the cell with him. Another watched 
through an aperture in the door. Al 
together, the county sheriff's office as 
signed 100 men to personal and area 
security around the cell and the jail. 
For the suspect's second court appear- 
ance, the judge came to him and pre 
sided at a hearing in the jail chapel. 

Who was the man initially desig- 


nated “John Doe”? The police had few 
clues: height, 5 ft. 3 in.; weight, 120 
Ibs.; eyes, brown; hair, thick, black; ac- 
cent, foreign, but not readily classifi- 
able. He had a broken index finger and 
a sprained ankle as a result of the strug- 
gle in the pantry, but his basic condi- 
tion was good. His fingerprints disclosed 
no criminal record in any law-enforce- 
ment agency. Reddin thought he might 
be a Cuban or a West Indian. He car- 
ried no identifying papers, but had four 
$100 bills, a $5 bill, four singles and 
some change; a car key; a recent Da- 
vid Lawrence column noting that Ken- 
nedy, a dove on Viet Nam, was a 
strong defender of Israel 

Silent at first, the suspect later re- 
peated over and over: “I wish to re- 
main incommunicado,” He did not seem 
particularly nervous. Reddin described 
him as “very cool, very calm, very sta- 
ble and quite lucid.” John Doe de- 
manded the details of a sexy Los An- 
ecles murder case. “I want to ask the 
questions now,” he remarked. “Why 
don’t you answer my questions?” He 
talked about the stock market, an arti- 
cle on Hawaii that he had read recent- 
ly, his liking for gardening, his belief 
that criminal justice discriminates 
against the underdog. When he felt that 
the investigators were talking down to 
him, he snapped: “I am not a men- 
dicant.” About the only things he would 
not discuss were his identity and the 
events at the Ambassador Hotel. After 
a few hours, the police fed him a pre- 
dawn breakfast of sausage and eggs 
and gave up the interrogation 

Someone Named Joe. By then the 
snub-nosed Iver Johnson eight-shot re- 
volver, model 55 SA—a_ relatively 
cheap weapon that retails for $31.95— 
was yielding information. The serial 
number had been registered with the 
State Criminal Identification and In- 
vestigation Bureau. Within minutes, the 
bureau's computer system came up with 
the pistol’s original purchaser: Albert 
L. Hertz of Alhambra. He had bought 
the gun for protection in August 1965, 
after the Watts riot. He informed po 
lice that he had subsequently given it 
to his daughter, Mrs. Robert Westlake, 
then a resident of Pasadena. Mrs. West- 
lake became uneasy about having a 
gun in the same house with her small 
children. She gave it to a Pasadena 
neighbor, George Erhard, 18. Last De- 
cember, Erhard sold it to someone 
named Joe—"“a bushy-haired guy who 
worked in a department store.” 

With that lead, the police quickly 
found Munir (“Joe”) Sirhan, 20, in 
Nash's Department Store. Joe, said 
Chief Reddin, was “very cooperative.” 
He and Adel Sirhan, 29, identified the 
prisoner as their brother, Sirhan Bish- 
ara Sirhan, 24, who goes by the nick- 
name Sol. The identification was con- 
firmed by a check of fingerprints taken 
when Sirhan applied for a state race- 
track job in 1965 

All at once, from Washington, Pas- 
adena, Beirut, the Jordanian village of 
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WHEN THE HEIGHT IS WON, THEN THERE IS EASE 


HERE were two Robert Kennedys—the one who was 

loved and the one who was hated. To many, he was the re- 
lentless prosecutor, vindictive young aide to Joe McCarthy 
and pitiless interrogator of the racket-busting McClellan 
Committee, a cocksure combatant who was not too scru- 
pulous about his methods. Many politicians and business- 
men not only disliked him but also genuinely feared him 
for what he was and for what he might become. Not a few 
saw unprincipled ambition in every gesture he made and 
every step he took. 

To many more, he came across as a man of infinite com- 
passion, a leader with unique empathy for the poor, the 
hungry, the minorities, and all those whom he termed the 
“suffering children of the world.” As Attorney General, his 
brusqueness often offended high-level politicians and bu- 
reaucrats—yet he was ever ready to stand on his desk for 
half an hour to explain the workings of the Justice Depart- 
ment to a swarm of schoolchildren, whom he always ad- 
dressed as important, interesting people. 


Liberal & Conservative 

Unlike his brothers, Bobby never seemed at ease in the 
Senate. He was blunt where it pays to be euphemistic. He 
was an activist in a club dedicated to deliberation, and he 
was impatient with rules and tradition, both of which the 
Senate venerates. He was a loner. Yet he achieved a good 
deal simply because he worked longer and harder than 
most of his colleagues, assembled a better staff,.sensed 
more deeply the nation’s abiding problems. He knew that 
he was the only man in the country, save perhaps the Pres- 
ident, who could make headlines with almost anything he said 
and knew also that this did not always help him. He 
publicly questioned the war long before it became popular 
to do so, spoke in favor of the poor in affluent areas where 
it was clearly not to his advantage, and defended law and 
order in the ghettos, where such a statement by any other 
white man would have been interpreted as anti-Negro. A cu- 
rious blend of liberal and conservative, he was concerned 
about poverty and the cities, yet convinced that the Gov- 
ernment should not always take on their full burden, 

His wife Ethel often said, “I think he’s brilliant,” but his as- 
sets lay more in a sharp intelligence, a fierce energy, and an 
ability to give and attract devotion and to surround himself 
with brilliance. Almost from the day of his brother's inau- 
guration, Hickory Hill, the historic estate in Virginia that 
once belonged to President John, became an institution that 
the capital will sorely miss. 

It was also a gay and lively home, which with ten chil- 
dren—three of whom, Kathleen, 16, Joseph, 15, and Rob- 
ert Jr., 14, bear the names of Kennedys who died violently 
—and a bizarre menagerie was never dull. A Kennedy pet 
census once counted two horses, four ponies, one burro, 
two angora goats, three dogs, three geese, two cockatoos, 
one cat, one guinea pig, 40 rabbits, one turtle, one alligator 
turtle, 22 goldfish, 15 Hungarian pigeons and five chickens. 
A sea lion named “Sandy” was regretfully banished after it 
began chasing guests. Ethel, now 40, never quite lost her 
sense of wonder at being married to Bobby Kennedy. Their 
affection was tender, gay and companionable, and though 
she is terrified of airplanes, she went with him almost ev- 
erywhere. For her, the supreme test of an individual's 
worth was simply whether her husband approved of him. 








Some Faraway Disaster 

After Dallas, she had the soothing hand, the understand- 
ing heart. “There was in those days,” Time Correspondent 
Hugh Sidey remembers, “a sense of urgency about him, al- 
most as if he were sliding off some horrible precipice 
toward some faraway disaster. There was an irresistible com- 
pulsion to do everything and try everything. That is when 
he began to shoot rapids and climb mountains.” This com- 
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pulsion, an almost existential need to dare the elements, 
combined with a lifelong love of physical exertion, prompt- 
ed him to lead the first ascent of the Yukon's 14,000-ft. 
Mount Kennedy, named for his brother, and plunge, during 
a 1965 canoe trip down the Amazon, into piranha-infested 
waters. A group of Indians cried anxiously that he was risk- 
ing his life. “Have you ever heard of a United States 
Senator being eaten by a piranha?” he asked, and swam on. 

The voice, the humor and the casual grace evoked mem- 
ories of another man and a happier time. But Bobby was 
always his own person. Jack could get somewhere without 
really trying. Bobby (“the Runt") could not, or thought he 
could not, and thus tried all the harder. Perhaps this is 
what inspired in other men such unyielding loyalty and 
such unquenchable hatreds, neither of which Jack ever 
evoked to such intense degree. Because of the family tradi- 
tion, it was inevitable that some day, if not in 1968, then 
1972, Bobby would run for President. As a Senator, John 





JOHN, ROBERT & TED IN 1962 


Kennedy explained the family mystique: “Just as I] went 
into politics because Joe died, if anything happened to me to- 
morrow, my brother would run for my seat in the Senate. 
And if Bobby died, Teddy would take over for him.” In 
the end, Bobby, with his merry, energetic wife and his 
happy band of children, created a charisma of his own. 


Pain Which Cannot Forget 

Never an intellectual, Bobby nonetheless read a great 
deal, particularly after Dallas. While Jack would read sim- 
ply for delight, Bobby would always choose a writer who 
had something practical to tell him. Aeschylus, who intro- 
duced the tragic hero to literature, was his “favorite poet.” 
On the death of Martin Luther King Jr., he used the lines: 
“Even in our sleep, pain which cannot forget falls drop by 
drop upon the heart until, in our despair, against our will, 
comes wisdom through the awful grace of God.” Asked 
once why he strove so hard, Kennedy again quoted from Aes- 
chylus: “When the height is won, then there is ease.” 

Bobby never reached the height. nor found the ease for 
which he quested. Rocking across Nebraska in a train, he 
mused on all the things that he wanted to do and all that 
he felt he could do: reconcile the races, summon the “good 
that’s in America,” end the war, get the best and most cre- 
ative minds into government, broaden the basic idea of the 
Peace Corps so that people in all walks of life would try to 
help one another. He was ambitious, but not for himself. 
He ended his musing: “I don’t Know what I'll do if I'm not 
elected President.” As his body lay in St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, there was agreement on one point. Whoever be- 
came President would always have known that Robert 
Kennedy was around, So would the nation. So would the 
world. 
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LEE RADZIWILL, RALPH ABERNATHY & JACKIE KENNEDY AT BIER 
Who could explain? 


Taiyiba and the loose tongue of Mayor 
Yorty, the life and bad times of the ac 
cused assassin,* Sol Sirhan, came into 
view. The middle-class Christian Arab 
family had lived in Jerusalem while Pal 


estine was under British mandate, and 
the father, Bishara Salameh Sirhan. 
now 52, was a waterworks employee 
Che first Arab-Israeli war cost the el- 
der Sirhan his job. Family life was 
contentious, but young Sirhan Sirhan 
did well at the Lutheran Evangelical 
School. (The family was Greek Or 
thodox, but also associated with other 


religious groups.) 

The family, which had Jordanian na 
tionality, qualified nonetheless for ex 
pense-free passage to the U.S. under a 
limited refugee-admission program 
sponsored by the United Nations Re- 
lief and Welfare Agency and the World 
Council of Churches. Soon after reach 
ing the U.S. in January 1957, the par 
ents separated. The father returned to 
Jordan, settled alone in his ancestral vil- 
lage of Taiyiba and became prosperous 
enough from his olive groves to revisit 
the U.S. twice. His five sons and their 
mother Mary all live now in the Los An- 
eeles area 

In Arab headgear and Western jack 
et and tie, Bishara Sirhan 
TiMeE correspondent and observed 
Sirhan had been the best-behaved of 
children. “I don’t know,” he 
how this happened and | don't know 
who pushed him to do this.” Would he 


received a 
that 


his said, 


now go to the U.S He thought not 
I raised him to love. I tell you frank 
ly: now I am against him 

The word derive r h Arabic hash 
shashin those who use hashish At th 
ume of the Crusades, a secret sect of the Mo 
hammedan — Ismail employed — terrorists 
while they were ritually high on hashish 
which ts similar to mar 
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Mary Sirhan, who has worked in a 
church nursery for the past nine years, 
with her sons in an old white 
frame house. The neighbors in the eth 
nically mixed, lower-middle-class Pas 
adena neighborhood Sol as 
nice, thoughtful, helpful.” He liked to 
talk about books and tend the garden; 
he played Chinese checkers with a cou 
ple of elderly neighbors, one of them a 
Jewish lady, Sol swinger, was 
rarely seen with girls. His brothers told 
police that Sol liked to hoard his money 

perhaps explaining the $409 he had 
on him despite his being unemployed re 


lives 


describe 


was no 


cently. He did well enough at John 
Muir High School to gain admission 
to Pasadena City College, but he 


He wanted to be a jock 
“hot 


dropped out 
ey, but could qualify only as a 
walker,” a low-ranking track factotum 
who down after the run 
Then he got thrown from a horse, suf 
fering head and back injuries 
“Political Act.’ Later he worked for 
a time as a $2-an-hour food-store clerk 
His former employer, John Weidner 
like several others who know 


cools horses 


him, re 
expressed ha 
strident Jorda 
Sol liked to boast that he 
American citizen (as a 
Sirhan could legally 
own a concealable firearm in Califor- 
4 Dutch underground agent who 
during World War II 
Sol: “Over and 
that the had 
they sull 
get pieces of Jordanian land 
Harry Eberts Jr 
byterian 
works 


members his frequently 


tred for Israel and his 
loyalty 


not an 


nian 
was res 


ident alien not 
nia) 
assisted Jews 
Weidner 


he told 


says ol over 


me Jews 


but 


every 
violence lo 

The Rev 
Pres 
Mary Sirhan 
Sirhan: “He 
is a Jordanian nationalist and was com 
mitting a political act 


What had this to do with Robert Ken 


thing used 


pastor of the 


church where 


and prays, says of 





nedy? Journalists quickly recalled that 
Kennedy, in his campaigning on the 
West Coast, had restated his 
that the U.S. had a firm commitment 
to Israel's security. In New York, Arab 
Spokesman M. T. Mehdi talked darkly 
of the “frustration of many Arabs with 
American politicians who have sold the 
Arab people of Palestine to the Zionist 
Jewish That mo 
live, but District Attorney Evelle Youn 
ger and State Attorney General Thom 
as Lynch wanted to avoid any 
discussion until the trial. Thus they were 
aghast, and said so, when Mayor Yorty 
went before a 
vulge what he 
tents of Sirhan’s 
found in the Sirhan 
According to Yorty, Sirhan wrote 
that Kennedy must be killed before 
June 5S, the first anniversary of the last 
Arab-Israeli war, a that det 
demonstrations in some Arab 
THE Wor.p). Sirhan was 
also said to have written “Long live Nas 
ser.” Yorty went on to characterize Sir- 
han as pro-Communist and anti-Ameri 
can, and to imply that he might have 
In con 


position 


voters suggested a 


such 


news conference to di 
the 


notebooks 


described as 
private 
home 


con 


date has 
onated 


countries (see 


had some extremist connections 
the and 
been bending over backward to protect 
Sirhan's rights 
his right to counsel and his right to re 
main silent, calling in a representative 
American Civil Liberties Union 
to watch out for the Suspects interests 


It Hurt Us Bad. Aside from its legal 


trast police prosecutor had 


legal advising him of 


of the 


implications Yorty’s — garrulousness 
could fuel a new round of conspiracy 
theories—although conspirators with 
any skill would hardly have used so 


light a revolver as a .22. Many found 
it difficult to believe that the assassina 
tions of John Kennedy, Martin Luther 
King and Robert Kennedy were un 
related. Some blamed right-wing ex 
tremists; others concluded that all three 
slayings were part of a Communist plot 
and weaken the U.S 

For the principals in last week's dra 
ma, the speculative and the possible 
were blotted out by all too real events 


to divide 


Robert Kennedy lived for 25 hours 
and 27 minutes after being shot on a 
cruelly clongated Wednesday that the 
nation ts likely to remember in the con 
text of that Friday in 1963. Of all the 
words last week, some of the most poi 
gnant came from Mary Sirhan, who 
sent a telegram to the Kennedys. “It 


hurts us very bad what has happened, 


Mrs. Sirhan said. “And we express our 
feelings with them and especially with 
the children and with Mrs. Kennedy 
and with the mother and the father 
and I want them to know that I am 
really crying for them all. And we pray 
that God will make peace, really peace 


in the hearts of people 
More Faith. The “mother and father 
Joseph Kennedy, 79 
stroke 


has survived 


long partially 


Rose 7 


intense as 


paralyzed by a and 


who SOrrow as 
that meted out by the gods to the hous 
Cadmus and Atreus. Of 


es of their 
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TIME ESSAY 


POLITICS & ASSASSINATION 


HROUGHOUT the world, industrialization is spur- 

ring millions to want more—and to feel more thwart- 
ed when affluence and equality are too slowly achieved. 
In the highly industrialized U.S., the fever is intensified 
by racial and generational clashes. The result is im- 
patience with the political process: a yen for direct 
action has created a charged emotional climate that in- 
flames inherently violent minds. 

Robert Kennedy was a natural target for what New 
York Psychiatrist Frederic Wertham calls “magnicide— 
the killing of somebody big.” Historically, that somebody 
has often symbolized the political assassin’s hated father; 
in the U.S., such murders are also frequently motivated 
by simple envy. Democracy, says Harvard Sociologist 
David Riesman, presents the question: “Why are you so 
big and why am I so small?” It is not legitimate to be a 
failure in America. And the frustration of failure, adds 
New York Psychiatrist David Abrahamsen, is “the wet 
nurse of violence.” 


Verbal Overkill 

Equally inflammatory to unstable minds is the rising hy- 
perbole of U.S. political debate. Race, Viet Nam, crime— 
all lend themselves to verbal overkill, not so much by 
candidates as by extremists: the John Birchers, the Rap 
Browns, the most ardent war critics, the Ku Kluxers. 
The evidence is everywhere. In Dallas, Assistant District 
Attorney William Alexander snarls on a TV show: “Earl 
Warren shouldn't be impeached—he should be hanged.” 
Cries Rap Brown: “How many whites did you kill 
today?” Lyndon Johnson is routinely excoriated as a 
mass murderer, Robert Kennedy was branded by San 
Francisco hippies as a “fascist pig.” Eventually verbal as- 
sassination becomes physical assassination, 

“Assassination,” George Bernard Shaw once wrote, 
“is the extreme form of censorship.” In most U.S. cases. 
the assassins have indeed dedicated themselves to blot- 
Ung Out viewpoints that disagree with their own. When 
Sirhan Sirhan was seized after the shooting of Robert 
Kennedy, he cried: “I can explain! Let me explain!” The 
appalling thing is that he really thought that he could. 

Many foreigners fear that U.S. violence is rapidly be- 
coming almost banal, espoused by Maoists and Minute- 
men alike, routinely threatened—if not actually prac- 
ticed—by students, racial militants and antiwar dissent- 
ers, Such fears sound odd coming from, say, the impec- 
cably rational Frenchmen who only recently applauded 
student anarchists in Paris. Even so, the U.S. is undeni- 
ably starting to lead all advanced Western countries in 
what Swedish Economist Gunnar Myrdal calls “the pol- 
itics Of assassination.” No French President has been 
murdered since 1932; West German leaders go virtually 
unguarded; the last (and only) assassination of a British 
Prime Minister occurred in 1812. 

The key U.S. problem is the high importance of per- 
sonality in most political campaigns. Whereas Europeans 
generally vote for parties rather than individuals, U.S. 
campaigning requires the candidate to plunge into crowds, 
to “press the flesh” until his right hand bleeds, to ride in 
open cars, to stand silhouetted against TV lights. Nor is 
the assassination in Los Angeles likely to alter such tech- 
niques. Two weeks before his death, Robert Kennedy 
himself told French Novelist-Diplomat Romain Gary: 
“There is no way to protect a candidate during an elec- 
toral campaign. You have to give yourself to the crowd 
and from then on count your luck.” Kennedy, of course, 
pressed his luck recklessly. 

There is a grim possibility that yet another candidate 
will become a target. What to do? Stop crowd contact, 
use sealed cars, exploit TV to the exclusion of almost 
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every other campaign tactic? In the Los Angeles af- 
termath, a stricken Eugene McCarthy pondered: “Maybe 
we should do it in a different way. Maybe we should 
have the English system of having the Cabinet choose 
the President. There must be some other way.” But most 
politicians—including highly vulnerable Richard Nixon, 
Nelson Rockefeller, Hubert Humphrey and John Lindsay 
—emphatically veto such suggestions. If a candidate 
cannot mingle with crowds, said Rockefeller, “then we've 
lost one of the great resources and strengths of this 
great land of ours—freedom of movement, freedom of ex- 
pression, freedom of the individual to go and be with 
the people.” 

All the same, steps can be taken to minimize the dan- 
ger. For one thing, TV ought to be used more effectively— 
and at public expense to avoid domination by the richest 
candidates. Why not devote national network time to 
each major candidate for a full day or even two? For 
Once, voters could view the whole man instead of fleet- 
ing images. On a more practical level, security can be 
sharply improved. Had the Secret Service been guarding 
Kennedy last week—as it will guard presidential can- 
didates from now on—the route through the Ambas- 
sador Hotel's serving kitchen would have been scouted 
and secured by at least seven agents. Kennedy would 
also have had the benefit of a computer that the Service 
uses to keep check on individuals known to be dan- 
gerous. Programmed into the computer are the names of 
100,000 possible assailants, largely taken from “hate” let- 
ters (which have risen startlingly since January). When- 
ever the President travels, local police keep such people 
under close surveillance. The U.S. might look to France 
for further ideas. When De Gaulle travels, his car is 
flanked by tough Compagnie Républicaine de Sécurité 
troopers on motorbikes; helicopters hover overhead, and 
the pace is a brisk 80 miles an hour or more. In towns 
en route, operating rooms are reserved in hospitals and a 
supply of De Gaulle’s blood type is stocked. 


Uncritical Lovers & Unloving Critics 

Not that Americans want a police-state climate. It 
would hardly improve democracy; nor should the U.S. 
ironically honor Robert Kennedy by choosing fear over 
faith in people. Instead, the chief hope for excising the 
canker of political assassination is that a far more temper- 
ate political dialogue can somehow replace the incendi- 
ary language of anger, bigotry and vituperation—that 
millions of individual American citizens may now realize 
that freedom basically depends on persuading rather 
than provoking. 

This, in turn, would require sluggish bureaucracies to 
respond more rapidly to social needs. John W. Gardner 
put it best at Cornell's commencement earlier this month, 
when he imagined himself as a 23rd century thinker. He 
had discovered, he said, that “20th century institutions 
were Caught in a savage crossfire between uncritical 
lovers and unloving critics. On the one side, those who 
loved their institutions tended to smother them in an em- 
brace of death, loving their rigidities more than their 
promise, shielding them from life-giving criticism. On 
the other side, there arose a breed of critics without 
love, skilled in demolition but untutored in the arts by 
which human institutions are nurtured and strengthened 
and made to flourish. Between the two, the institutions 
perished.” 

Gardner's dire diagnosis may or may not be overstat- 
ed. What is beyond dispute is that all too many of the 
nation’s most creative leaders are perishing, and that the 
trend must be checked by a national restoration of rea- 
son rather than emotion. 
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nine children, they have buried four 
Joe Jr, who died in World War II: 
Kathleen, who perished in a 1948 plane 
crash: John, and now Bobby, at the 
age of 42. Rosemary, 48, has been a life- 


long victim of mental retardation. Ted. 
now the only remaining son. nearly 
died in a 1964 plane accident While 


he was recovering Bobby cracked: “I 
guess the only reason we've survived Is 
that there are too many of us. There 
are more of us than there is trouble.” 
The curse of violent death has extend 
ed beyond the immediate family. Eth 
el’s parents died in one plane crash 
her brother George in another George's 
wife Joan later choked to death on 
food lodged in her throat. Kathleen's 
husband was killed in World War II 
Last week, like most Americans, Rose 
and Joe Kennedy were asleep when the 
bullets struck. Ann Gargan, the niece 
who lives with them in Hyannisport, 
Mass., did not awaken them. But Rose 
got up around 6, as usual, to prepare 
for 7 a.m. Mass. She heard the news 
then. Joe heard it later when Ted tele 
Phoned him. Rose went to St. Francis 
Xavier Church, where a wing had been 
built’ in Joe Jr.'s memory, where a 
bronze plaque marks the pew that Jack 
used to occupy, where Bobby once 
served as an altar boy. Later that day. 
Cardinal Cushing came to offer what 
comfort he could. “She has more con- 
fidence in Almighty God," he 
“than any priest I have ever met,” 
Three Widows. Next morning came 


said 


the news that the family had feared 
At 1:44 a.m., Pacific Daylight Time. 
Bobby Kennedy had died under the 


eyes of his wife, his brother, his sisters 


Pat and Jean and _ his 
Jackie 

The Los Angeles medical examiner 
Dr. Thomas Noguchi, presided over a 
six-hour autopsy attended not only by 
members of his own staff but also by 
three Government summoned 
from Washington—again a lesson from 
Dallas. Sirhan was indicted for murdet 
by a grand jury. Meanwhile, once again 
the nation watched the grim logistics 
of carrying the coffin of a Kennedy 
home in a presidential Boeing 707. This 
time the craft carried three widows 
Ethel, Jackie and Coretta King 

Everywhere, hundreds and thousands 
watched the cortege firsthand. Millions 
bore witness by television. The party ar 
rived in New York City at 9 pm 
Thursday, and already the crowd was 
beginning to form outside St, Patrick’s 
Cathedral on Fifth Avenue. The church 
Was not to be open to the public until 
5:30 the next morning, but some wait 
ed on the sidewalks through the warm 
night. Then, thousands upon thousands, 
in line for as long as seven hours, they 
marched past the great bronze 
for a glimpse of the closed mahogany 
casket. The black, the young and the 
poor were heavily represented: Bobby 
Kennedy's special constituents 

Things That Never Were. There re- 
mained the final searing day, the day 
of formal farewell amid all the ancient 


sister-in-law 


doctors 


doors 
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panoply of Roman Catholic ceremony 
and all the contemporary irony of 
American politics. There was Cardinal 
Cushing in his purple, his rumbly into- 
nation evoking yet another memory of 
that earlier funeral. There was the Presi- 
dent, who started his presidency by giv 
ing condolences to the Kennedys and 
now, near the end of his power. came 
to mourn the man who had helped 
shorten the Johnsonian reign. There 
were the men pausing in their pursuit 
of succession; Nelson Rockefeller and 
Richard Nixon, Hubert Humphrey and 
Eugene McCarthy. And there was Ralph 
Abernathy in his denims, William Ful 
bright. Averell Harriman, Barry Gold 
water and so many others of the pow 
erful and the prominent 

But in all the vastness of St, Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, it was from first to 
last a peculiarly personal Kennedy oc 
casion. The women wore black. their 
daughters white; the Mass, even for 
the dead, carries the promise of life 
Ethel and Rose displayed vet again the 


Steely grace that seems to sustain all 
women born to or married to Ken 
nedys. Children were a big part of 


Bobby's life, and played a Part in the 
service. Four sons served as acolytes 
Eight of their brothers, sisters and cous 
ins bore the bread, the wine and the 
sacred vessels to the high altar 

It was Ted who acted as paterfami- 
lias. His determinedly brisk voice be- 
trayed him a few times, but the occa 
sional hesitation only added to the 
power of his eulogy. “He loved life com 
pletely and lived it intensely,” Ted said. 
in a reading that was unusual for a 
Roman Catholic funeral. Frequently us- 
ing Bobby’s own words, Ted concluded 
with the lines adapted from George Ber- 
nard Shaw that Bobby used to end 
many of his own speeches: “Some men 
see things as they are and say ‘Why?’ I 





dream things that never were and say 
‘Why not?’” The service also showed 
ecumenical and modernist influences, 
The Mass was entirely in English. Some 
of the musical selections were strange 
to traditional Catholic rites 

Arlington. The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, that fierce old war song chant 
ed tenderly by Andy Williams at. the 
end of the funeral, was to be heard 
again and again during the afternoon 
as the special 2l-car train bore the Sen 
ator and his family and his friends 
south to Washington. There were 
crowds and choirs at many of the com 
munities along the right-of-way. more 
tears and dirges—and there was still 
more death. Two waiting mourners at 
Elizabeth, N.J., were killed by a train 
roaring tn the other direction 

The funeral train inched on and on 
through the waning day, hours behind 
schedule. From the rear platform, Ted 
Kennedy, with short, sad gestures 
thanked the people for coming out. At 
Baltimore, a memorial service was held 
on the platform as the train passed 
through 

Long after nightfall, it arrived in 
Washington. Along the lamplit streets, 
past a luminescence of sad and silent 
faces, the cavalcade wound through the 
federal city and across the Potomac. 
Where in a green grove up the hill in Ar 
lington, John Kennedy’s grave looks out 
over the city and the river. The moon. 
the slender candles, the eternal flame 
at John’s memorial—47 feet away— 
and the floodlights laved Robert Ken- 
nedy’s resting place beneath a magno 
lia tree. It was 11 o'clock, the first 
nighttime burial at Arlington in mem- 
ory. There was no playing of laps, no 
rifle volley. After a brief and simple ser- 
vice, the coffin flag was folded into a 
triangle for presentation to Ethel, and 
the band played America the Beautiful 





CORTEGE APPROACHING GRAVE SITE 
After the pain, perhaps the awful grace? 
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THE FUGITIVE (1968) 
A passport too many. 


ASSASSINATIONS 


Arrested at Last 

Among the 96 passengers debarking 
at Heathrow Airport from BEA’s Lis- 
bon-London Flight 75 was Ramon 
George Sneyd, who went to the Com- 
monwealth immigration desk and pre- 
sented his Canadian passport. The im- 
migration official took one look at the 
document, then asked the bespectacled 
Sneyd to join him in a back room for 
some “routine” questions. The interro- 
gation was far from routine. Sneyd 
was found to be packing a loaded pis- 
tol in his back pocket, plus another 
Canadian passport. And when Scotland 
Yard's crack detective Tommy Butler 
took over, the alert immigration offi- 
cial’s original suspicions were con- 
firmed: fingerprints proved that Sneyd 
was, in fact, Illinois-born James Earl 
Ray, 40, alias Eric Starvo Galt, the es- 
caped convict accused of assassinating 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. on April 4 
in Memphis 

A New Identity. Since the time that 
Ray had left his fingerprints on the .30- 
‘06 Remington rifle that killed Dr King, 
he had made an elaborate odyssey from 
justice. He fled to Toronto on April 8, 
where he checked in and out of two $9- 
a-week flophouses. He adopted the name 
Ramon George Sneyd, that of a To- 
ronto policeman, which he possibly 
picked at random from a city directo 
ry. Using his new identity, Ray submit- 
ted a passport application. Because of 
Canada’s ludicrously simple Passport 
procedures—which demand, in effect. 
that the applicant merely swear that he 
is Canadian—he was granted one. On 
May 6 he flew BOAC to London, and 
the next day on to Portugal 

The FBI, meanwhile, had launched 
the biggest manhunt in its history (cost 
$1,000,000), warning officials in Mex- 
ico and Canada, favorite hideaways in 
Ray’s tawdry past, to be on the alert 
Scotland Yard and Interpol joined the 
manhunt, and FBI liaison men traveled 
to Europe and Australia in search of 
their man. 


For all the manpower and expense, 
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Ray’s trail seemed to grow progressively 
colder. Then, on June 1, came the first 
big break. At the U.S.’s request, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police had 
been checking passport mug shots for 
the slippery suspect. After assiduously 
studying about 300,000, they spotted 
the face with the box-tipped nose 

Pistol & Cards. While all this was 
going on, Ray was in Lisbon calculat- 
ing his next move. He apparently at 
tempted to alter his fraudulent Pass- 
port, but only got as far as changing 
the d in Sneyd to a, At the Canadian 
embassy in Lisbon he told the consul 
“My name has been misspelled,” and 
was Issued a new passport on May 16 
Thus, with the two cards and pistol in 
pocket, he flew off to London and in- 
carceration at Cannon Row police sta 
ton, a stone’s throw from Big Ben 

Facing Ray after his extradition to 
the U.S. are a Shelby County, Tenn., 
murder indictment and a federal con- 
Spiracy charge. The big unanswered 
question is where he got the money for 
a two-month foray to Europe. 


POLITICS 
The Race After R.F.K. 


The assassination clamped an imme- 
diate moratorium on campaigning, but 
there was no end to the speculation 
about what Robert Kennedy's death 
would mean to the future of the pres- 
idential contest. The first effect was 
contusion, accompanied by a Babel of 
rumors. One had it that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court would study the constitu- 
tionality of simply postponing the elec- 
ton until 1970. Another predicted that 


Hubert Humphrey would withdraw 
from the race in favor of Ted Ken- 
nedy. Yet another said that Lyndon 


Johnson might plunge back into the 
race. All were remote _ possibilities 
at best 

Ironically, however, the assassination 
probably will have the effect of clarify- 
ing rather than obfuscating the pros- 
pects of the campaign year. As a re 
sult, most politicians agree, Hubert 
Humphrey and Richard Nixon, even 
more than before, seem destined to cap- 
ture their parties’ nominations and meet 
in November 

Pockets of Strength. Even before last 
week, Humphrey's forces had quietly 
marshaled sufficient delegate strength 
to put him within clear marching dis- 
tance of a convention victory; Ken- 
nedy’s death put him even closer. In 
his eleven-week campaign, R.F.K. had 
amassed more than 300 convention-del 
egate votes, including the 172 he won 
in California last Tuesday. Much of 
Kennedy's delegate legacy will inevi- 
tably fall to Humphrey, In Indiana, for 
example, the New Yorker’s May 7 pri- 
mary victory had assured him of at 
least 53 of the state’s 63 convention 
votes. After Kennedy's death, Indiana 
party leaders declared that the slate 
would go uncommitted to Chicago, but 
in fact Governor Roger Branigin, who 


ran as a favorite son in the primary 
against Kennedy and Eugene McCarthy, 
will almost surely throw most of the 
votes to Humphrey on the first ballot. 

Similarly, 94 of Michigan's 96 votes 
are expected to be solidly arrayed for 
the Vice President. While McCarthy 
will doubtless inherit pockets of del 
egate strength formerly pledged to Ken 
nedy, the Minnesotan’s unorthodox style 
does not endear him to Democratic 
Party professionals, who have tended 
to favor either Kennedy or Humphrey 
With the important primaries over, the 
search for delegates will shift from the 
polls to political clubhouses—an un 
congenial environment for the profes 
sorial Senator 

The inheritance of Kennedy's pop- 
ular support is problematic. Many of 
his partisans, stunned and embittered, 
have already forsworn further interest 
in the outcome of the election—an at 
titude that would hurt the Democratic 
candidate in November. Yet thousands 
of former R.F.K. backers in organized 
labor and among Negroes, Mexican 
Americans and urban ethnic groups will 
undoubtedly gravitate to Humphrey 
Students, intellectuals and antiwar 
Democrats who favored Kennedy will 
probably wind up with McCarthy 

Who for Two? Richard Nixon, like 
Humphrey, was already well on his 
way toward nomination even before last 
week, Rockefeller’s on-again, off-again 
campaign has generated little heat, al- 
though this week, when he resumes his 
effort, he will speak with a new intensi 
ly, especially in Los Angeles, where he 
will open a campaign headquarters. Par- 
ty professionals believe that Kennedy's 
death may leave Nixon farther ahead 
of Rocky than before. Had Kennedy 
seemed likely to be the Democratic 
nominee, they reason, G.O.P. conven- 
tion delegates might have been con- 
vinced that they should choose Rocke 





HUMPHREY RETURNING TO WASHINGTON 
Within marching distance of — ? 
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feller because of his relative strength 
among Negroes and other minorities. 

In the new situation, vice-presidential 
candidates abruptly assumed greater sig 
nificance. Some Kennedy partisans 
hoped that Humphrey, should he be 
nominated, would select a running mate 
who was not a mere politician but a so- 
cial thinker on the order of Urban 
Coalition Chairman John Gardner, And 
then there is Teddy Kennedy. Every- 
where last week, Teddy was inevitably 
mentioned as his brothers’ heir. If a 
presidential run would be premature 
for the Senator at 36, he was an al- 
most excessively obvious choice for the 
No. 2 position—if he would accept it 
“The superficial thing would be to take 
Teddy,” said one Humphrey adviser 
“But it might be too cute.” 

Mourning & Reconciliation. For his 
part, Nixon, if nominated, will likely 
seck his running mate in the G.O.P., lib- 
eral wing in order to foster an image 
of reconciliation, He does not lack for 
possibilities—Lllinois’ Charles Percy, Or- 





egon’s Mark Hatfield, Massachusetts’ 
Edward Brooke—although one nearly 
ideal candidate, New York’s Mayor 


John Lindsay, would seem to be out. Ac 
cording to the Constitution, a_presi- 
dential and a vice-presidential candidate 
cannot “inhabit” the same state with- 


ar 





ROCKEFELLER PONDERING STATEMENT 
In the aftermath, an ironic clarification. 


out one of them forfeiting that state’s 
electoral votes in November. 

Lindsay was being mentioned for an- 
other job. By law, Nelson Rockefeller 
must appoint Robert Kennedy's succes- 
sor in the Senate, and will probably do 
so this week. Lindsay, with his pop- 
ularity among Negroes and under- 
standing of urban problems, might be 
a logical prospect, except that his de- 
parture would leave his hard-won may- 
oralty to the Democrats until a special 
election in November. Rockefeller may 
appoint an older figure, like Thomas E. 
Dewey, to serve out the last two years 
of Kennedy’s term as a caretaker. There 
was some speculation that in a spirit of 
mourning and reconciliation, he might 
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name a Democratic associate of Ken- 
nedy’s, such as Ted Sorensen or Ste- 
phen Smith. However, if he is still 
seriously in search of the G.O.P. nom- 
ination for President, good politics 
would suggest that Rockefeller choose 
a Republican. 


PRIMARIES 
Step to the Right 


Given the conservative mood of Cal- 
ifornia Republicans over the past four 
years, Senator Thomas Kuchel had be- 
come almost an anachronism, the last 
high-level moderate in a state party 
dominated by George Murphy and Ron- 
ald Reagan. In last week’s G.O.P. pri- 
mary, voters decided to retire Kuchel, 
By nearly 67,000 votes out of 2,168,117 
total cast, he lost the Republican sen- 
atorial nomination to California Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction Max 
Rafferty, a granitic conservative 

While the election clearly marked a 
step to the right within the state party, 
Tommy Kuchel, 57, had also brought 
trouble on himself. In his 16 years in 
the Senate, Kuchel, appointed by Earl 
Warren in 1952 to fill out Richard Nix- 
on’s unexpired term, had entrenched 
himself as minority whip, With his 
bland, litigious mind, the Californian 
found a congenial environment in the 
clubbish Senate, but he was never very 
careful about looking after his political 
fences at home, where he often 
more popular with Democrats than with 
Republicans. Nor did his refusal to sup 
port the campaigns of Barry Goldwater, 
Reagan and Murphy endear him to Cali- 
fornia G.O.P. workers 

Throughout this” spring’s = primary 
campaign, Kuchel ignored his advisers’ 
counsel to abandon his long-winded, 
carefully qualified political statements 
and serve up hard answers. By con 
trast, Rafferty waged purple war against 
the “four modern deadly sins of vi 
olence, pornography, drugs and law 
lessness” and demanded that the nation 
“take the handcuffs off our military peo- 
ple.” In November, Rafferty will face 
Democratic Nominee Alan Cranston, a 
liberal and former state controller, who 
is slightly favored in the race 

In other primary contests: 
> Texas’ three-term Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Preston Smith, 56, a homey, lack- 
luster conservative from Lubbock, de- 
feated Liberal Houston Attorney Don 
Yarborough*® by 756,909 votes to 620,- 
726 in a runoff for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination. Though ar- 
ticulate and imaginative, Yarborough 
failed to win any major financial or edi 
torial support against Smith, who called 
for “more of the good, sound, con- 
servative government we have had in 
the past.” In November, Smith will 
face Wichita Falls Attorney Paul Eg- 
gers, a virtually unknown candidate who 
is unlikely to make Texas history by be- 
coming the first Republican Governor 
since Reconstruction. 


was 


* No kin to Texas Senator Ralph Yarborough 





> Alabama’s former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, James B. Allen, defeated Rep- 
resentative Armistead Selden to win 
the Democratic nomination for the Sen- 
ate seat being vacated this year by 
Lister Hill, who ts retiring. Since both 
Allen and Selden support former Gov- 
ernor George Wallace, they virtually 
ignored issues in their campaigns, re- 
lied instead on personal attacks, with 
Allen accusing Selden of being one 
of “the Washington crowd”—a dirty 
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RAFFERTY AT VICTORY FETE 
Purple war can break any handcuffs. 


phrase in Alabama. The Republicans, 
who will nominate a candidate at their 
convention this month, have little hope 
of preventing Allen from traveling up 
to join the Washington crowd himself. 


POVERTY 


Insurrection City 

From the start, the Rev. Ralph Ab- 
ernathy’s lax grip on leadership of the 
Poor People’s Campaign has been stead 
ily slipping away. Last week his hold 
relaxed to the point of paralysis. While 
Resurrection City afforded Washington 
an unseemly display of backbiting and 
verbal pyromania, the protest move- 
ment’s leaders purged the man who, 
above all, might have given their fal- 
tering cause realistic direction 

Bayard Rustin, invited by Abernathy 
to make order of the chaos surround 
ing the upcoming mass march June 19, 
took his task seriously and responsibly, 
setting out to organize a peaceful dem- 
onstration and asking the support of 
all “Americans of good will.” When he 
followed by issuing a manifesto of rea- 
soned, possibly attainable goals, his mea- 
sured moderation proved too much 
for the conflict-ridden Abernathy inner 
circle 

Rustin’s economic charter called for 
a million new public-service jobs for 
the poverty-stricken, passage of an om- 
nibus housing bill, extension to farm 
workers of labor bargaining rights, more 
funds for welfare budgets and emer- 
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gency food programs for the poor. Ab- 
ernathy’s fiery new demonstration di- 
rector, Hosea Williams, sneered that 
Rustin’s manifesto was an unauthorized 
“bunch of foolishness.” Rustin asked 
for Abernathy’s support. It was not 
forthcoming, and he quit. Abernathy 
had already named a replacement, and 
Rustin’s departure left Resurrection City 
to ranters 

While Williams tried fecklessly to 
provoke mass arrests, bending the cam- 
paign toward civil disobedience, Res- 
urrection City’s population shrank to a 
minimum estimate of only 500. Vi- 
olence was rising, vituperative militance 
was alienating liberals, who are Ab 
ernathy’s only real source of mainstream 
support, and the pretender to the role 
of Martin Luther King was letting the 
Poor People’s Campaign wallow into 
disorder, disintegration and self-defeat. 


ARMED FORCES 


Slugger’s Turn 

The job of Chief of Staff of the 
Army has been coveted by William C. 
Westmoreland ever since his days as a 
plebe in West Point's famed Class of 
‘36, Last week, after 46 grucling months 
of battles and frustrations as the su- 
preme commander of 533,000 Amer- 
ican fighting men in Viet Nam, the 
prize was his. Ironically, General West- 
moreland, 54, the jut-jawed epitome of 
a “straight arrow” soldier to untold 
thousands of sweat-stained G.I.s in jun- 
gles and paddies, will leave Saigon this 
week a frustrated, disappointed man. 

Westmoreland, radiating the virile 
confidence and irrepressible optimism 
that gave him the look and sound of a 
winner, had wanted badly to leave with 
victory in sight. Yet even as the Sen 
ate in Washington was unanimously 
confirming his appointment, Communist 
gunners were raking the South Viet- 
namese capital with Soviet-made rock- 
ets and mortar bombs. It is not as the 
winner that he bows out of Viet Nam 

Invincible on Battlefields. Nor is he 
by any means a loser. His doughty em 
ployment of American heart and mus 
cle dragged South Viet Nam back from 
abject defeat in early 1965. Fighting 
all the while, his men hacked from vir- 
gin jungle and sand dunes the airfields 
and bases needed to sustain the conflict 
at the far end of a 10,000-mile supply 
line. For two years, Westmoreland's 
search-and-destroy tactics battered his 
enemy to a counterpunching crouch 
along Viet Nam's borders. He built up 
American strength from some 20,000 
men in mid-1964 to today’s 533,000, 
and to the point where U.S. forces 
were invincible on battlefields. Method 
ically, Westmoreland laid foundations 
for victory in a protracted war. 

The time that Westmoreland was pur- 
chasing with America’s blood and trea- 
sure was not on his side. As the war 
dragged on and the toll of American 
dead rose to 24,364, support for the 
war shriveled inside the U.S. The in- 
flux of G.I.s Americanized the war, 
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and Westy was too busy to engage in 
the labyrinthine stratagems needed to 
galvanize the Vietnamese into an ef 
fective defense of their own country 
Vo Nguyen Giap, Westmoreland’s op- 
ponent in Hanoi, was able to match 
every American move, pouring well 
armed North Vietnamese troopers into 
the caldron below the Demilitarized 
Zone until they now account for better 
than 70% of the Communists’ hard- 
core troops. While South Vietnamese 
celebrated Tez, the lunar new year, Giap 
unleashed his general offensive. 

New Directions. To Westmoreland, 
the Ter attacks on 40 cities were Giap’s 
desperate gamble to draw allied troops 
away from the beleaguered U.S. Marine 
fortress at Khe Sanh. He still believes 
the onslaughts on Saigon are in the 
same pattern of desperation, even 
though Khe Sanh is now a largely for- 
gotten sector. In a war that has defied 
every yardstick of progress, Westmore 
land’s measurements have diminished 
his estimates of his foe’s capacities to 
the point of overoptimism. 

His successor, General Creighton W. 
Abrams Jr., 53, a hard-cussing, cigar- 
chomping specialist in tank warfare, 
takes over the superb American mil- 
itary machine Westmoreland did so 
much to-fashion in Viet Nam and is 
bringing in new generals to give it new 
directions. “Abe is by nature a slugger 
and a killer,” judges one of his military 
peers. “Westy tends to be a_ boxer.” 
And after a year spent spurring South 
Viet Nam's army to action, Abrams ts 
at last able to supply them with the 
M-16 rifles that Westmoreland request- 
ed in 1965 and other modern weap- 
onry. Westmoreland, meanwhile, is not 
writing off his own generalship. “We 
have raised the cost by military means,” 
he declared last week, “which brought 
them to the table in Paris.” 


NEW YORK 
Felled by Scum 


Americans who deplore crime and 
disorder might consider the case of 
Andy Warhol, who for years has cel- 
ebrated every form of licentiousness 
Like some Nathanael West hero, the 
pop-art King was the blond guru of a 
nightmare world, photographing deprav- 
ity and calling it truth, He surrounded 
himself with freakily named people— 
Viva, Ultra Violet, International Vel- 
vet, Ingrid Superstar—playing games 
of lust, perversion, drug addiction and 
brutality before his crotchety cameras. 
Last week one of his grotesque bit play 
ers made the game quite real. 

From the start, Warhol worked to a 
chorus of cheers and jeers. Campbell 
soup-can silk screens ladeled him with 
fame, becoming artistic beacons gazing 
at life’s banal objects with a wan, re- 
portorial eye. Turning to moviemaking, 
he lifted the underground cinema’s pop- 
ularity to new heights while sinking the 
contents to sadistic depths. His bent ts 
parody and plotlessness, and he has a 
whimsical flair. Sleep shows six hours 


of just that; Empire, eight hours long, 
stars the Empire State Building. ****— 
the title spoofs film ratings—originally 
lasted all day and night. 

Ultimate Voyeur. So avid is his cam- 
era that anything goes at The Factory, 
his New York City studio. He wants to 
“show people honestly,” says Ultra Vi- 
olet, “whether they are homosexuals, 
drug users or drunks.” He is accused 
of glorifying the ugliness he depicts, 
but Ingrid Superstar defends him. Says 
she: “He likes to sit behind his sun- 
glasses and observe the world.” If so, 
Warhol is the ultimate voyeur. 

His best-known film, The Chelsea 
Girls—it earned $500,000—shows its 
huge-eyed heroines disporting in ka 
leidoscopic perversity; in /, a Man, 
one droll scene shows a pea-jacketed les- 
bian sneeringly turning down the tom- 





DAVID GA 


A PUT-ON AT THE FACTORY* 
Reality proved all too real. 


cat anti-hero. Playing the lesbian in 
that film was Val Solanas, 28, who last 
year formed the Society for Cutting 
Up Men. Her S.C.U.M. manifesto be- 
gins: “Life in this society being at best 
an utter bore and no aspect of society 
being at all relevant to women, there 
remains to civic-minded, responsible, 
thrill-seeking females only to overthrow 
the government, eliminate the money 
system, institute complete automation 
and eliminate the male sex.” 

Last week Val was as bad as her 
word. She strode into The Factory, 
pulled out a .32-cal automatic and 
pumped a shot into W arhol’s chest. As 
he fought for life in a hospital, pals in- 
sisted that he had not brought it on 
himself. “Violence is everywhere in the 
air today,” said Ultra Violet. “He got 
hurt in the big game of reality.” 


* From left: Ultra Violet, Warhol, Billy 
Name, Viva, Taylor Mead 
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THE WORLD 





teendreams, 


OPINION 


Caricature of the U.S. 


Even in the best of times, nations 
tend to view one another in Caricature 
and stereotype. Riots, assassinations and 
Viet Nam have all contributed, justly 
Or unjustly, to an image of an increas- 
ingly violent U.S. in the eyes of much 
of the world. In the first few hours 


after the shooting of Robert Kennedy, 
the outpouring of shock and sorrow 
from the public figures and press of 
the world expressed considerably more 





OPLANO—DE VOLLSKRANT, AMSTERDAM 


Fact Observed. Communist nations 
were first to moralize about American 
violence. Contending that on-camera po- 
litical assassination had become “a real 
American way of life,” Izvestia declared 
that “Imperialism carries violence with- 
in itself.” Russian Poet Evgeny Evtu- 
shenko warned: “You're firing at your- 
self, America. If you go on, you'll really 
kill yourself.” Hanoi had a particular 
worry, reflecting its view of Kennedy 
as a man determined to halt the war. 
“American imperialism,” said North 
Vietnamese Trade Leader Hoang Quog 

FRANKLIN—DAILY MIRROR, LONDON 








than the simple hope for Kennedy’s sur- 
vival. Much of it consisted of messages 
addressed to the American people and 
American society that said, in effect: 
Get well. 

LAND OF THE GUN, headlined a Lon- 
don Sun editorial. “Violence has be- 
come the brutal hallmark of the most 
Prosperous and most powerful nation 
on earth.” Added Britain’s Lord Har- 
lech, a longtime friend of Kennedy: 
“Violence in the U.S. has become a 
world scandal.” France, which came 
within an inch of violent collapse last 
month, found time in its recovery to 
fret over U.S. government: “America 
dreamed of a government of judges,” 
said Paris’ Le Monde, “but it suffers 
the law of violent people.” Said Com- 
bat of Paris: “America is mad.” The 
Times of India, where politically in- 
spired mob action is not uncommon, 
found something “radically wrong” with 


a society that “harbors” fanatics. “The 
American society is sick,” said the 
Frankfurter Rundschau, “sicker than 


most Americans want to admit.” 
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Viet, will now “run berserk on the bat- 
tlefields of Viet Nam” as a result of 
the shooting. 

There were some reappraisals abroad 
when the news came that Kennedy’s sus- 
pected killer was less a product of U.S. 
society than of the festering hatred of 
the Middle East. “After we had all writ- 
ten about violence and cankers in Amer- 
ican society,” wrote London Daily Mir- 
ror Columnist George Gale somewhat 
soberly, “it came in a way as a sort of re- 
lief and undoubted surprise that Rob- 
ert Kennedy was allegedly killed by an 
Arab for perfectly understandable po- 
litical reasons.” However, that fact, he 
predicted, will “become generally ob- 
scured,” and indeed it was obscure 
enough in the continuing world 
comment 

The Guardian declared that the 
“seeds” of Kennedy’s death lay not only 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict, but also in 
“the sickness of American society,” in 
the Viet Nam war and even in the Nige- 
ria-Biafra conflict. “It did not matter if 
Senator Kennedy’s assailant was first 


believed to be a Mexican, and then a 
Cuban and then an Arab,” said the 
Montreal Star, adding: “The fact re- 
mains that in Harlem and Watts and 
every other Negro community 
‘they’ [assassins] exist as perpetual en- 
emies, while the one figure who might 
have provided hope was removed for- 
cibly from the arena.” Perhaps the far- 
thest reach came from Italian Author 
Raoul Romoli-Venturi (Encounter with 
Democracy). “Unfortunately,” he said, 
“all the tensions of the world have 
been imported by the United States.” 





"ALWAYS THERE IS A BLACK SPOT IN OUR SUNSHINE— 
IT 1S THE SHADOW OF OURSELVES.”—CARLYLE 


Pay the Price. After they learned 
the identity of the suspect, most Com- 
munist media switched to discrediting 
Israel instead of the U.S. “Arabs at 
the United Nations express the convic- 
tion,” reported Radio Warsaw, “that 
Sirhan was a murderer hired to harm 
the Arab cause,” adding somewhat 
lamely: “American commentators are 
trying to divert attention from internal 
U.S. affairs, which favor the atmosphere 
of violence, and instead put emphasis 
on external motives.” The Arab press 
took pains to point out that Kennedy 
had “paid the price,” as Beirut’s Al- 
Bairag phrased it, of a pro-Jewish stand, 
also suggested that Kennedy's eventual 
Mideast policy might have been more 
favorable to the Arab cause than any 
other candidate's, and raised the possi- 
bility of a disguised pro-Israeli plot. 

Against all the evidence, much of 
the world remains convinced that a con- 
spiracy was responsible for President 
John Kennedy's murder, and his broth- 
er’s death did nothing to lessen that 
fixation. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
A Year Later 


The Arabs would seem to have ev- 
ery reason to want to forget June Sth. 
Yet throughout the Arab world last 
week, alternate cries of vengeance and 
mourning echoed from a million tran- 
sistor radios and a dozen leather-lunged 
Arab prime ministers and presidents on 
the first anniversary of the Six-Day 
War with Israel. Heedless of the les 
sons of that swift, disastrous encounter, 
Arab speakers called in thundering 
phrases for a renewal of the war, fore- 
shadowing further strife in the Middle 
East. As a fighting slogan the Arab na- 
tions have adopted “Victory or Martyr- 
dom,” and in a_ nationwide speech, 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser declared that have no alter- 
native but to attain unequivocal, de- 
cisive and dignified victory.” 

Confined to their bases to mourn 
their fallen comrades, Egyptian army 
units, re-equipped with Soviet armor 
and vehicles, swore a solemn oath “by 
great Allah” to liberate Arab lands oc- 
cupied by Israel. MIG 21s wheeled over 
Cairo in tight combat formation 

Clashes & Prayers. QObeying in- 
structions trom underground resistance 
Organizations and Cairo broadcasts, the 
Arab population in Israeli-occupied ter- 
ritory staged protest strikes and dem- 
onstrations, closed their schools and 
Shops for a day, and prayed for their 
dead. But for the most part, they avoid- 
ed head-on encounters with Israeli po- 
lice and occupation forces 

The biggest clash was at the edge of 
the walled city of Jerusalem between 
helmeted police and a procession of 
mourners on their way to a Moslem 
cemetery. The police were stoned when 
they tried to limit the number of Arabs 
entering the Damascus Gate and re- 
sponded with a charge. The Israelis 
also fired their weapons in the air to 
frighten away Arab demonstrators head 
ing in the direction of the Wailing Wall, 
where they might have collided with 
praying Jews 

Along the bristling Jordan River line, 
Israelis thwarted a planned fedayeen 
commando strike by landing the first 
punch. A burst of Jordanian shells fired 
at river-bank settlements on the eve of 
the anniversary drew a ferocious ar 
ullery and air bombardment riposte 
from the Israelis 

When that failed to silence the Arab 
cannon, Israeli fighter-bombers streaked 
over the Jordan and pounded “Long 
fom” gun emplacements near Irbid. a 
town twelve miles inside the cease-fire 
line. The Jordanians reported 35 dead. 
mostly civilians, and the Israelis gave 
their toll as three dead farmers and sev 
eral injured 

With the atmosphere in the Middle 
East more tense and hostile than at 
any time since the war last year, the 
Arabs were proving far easier for the Is- 
raclis to defeat than to discourage 
and peace in the troubled area seemed 
as far away as ever 


“we 
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FRANCE 
And Now “A Third Solution” 


France slowly picked up the pieces 
and dug out from under the debris of re- 
volt. In Paris’ elegant Tuileries Gar- 
dens, sanitation workers plucked beer 
bottles and litter from the multicolored 
flower beds. On the capital's broad bou- 
levards, road crews shoveled steaming 
asphalt into the gaps where paving 
Stones had been pried up to build bar- 
ricades. Blue-uniformed mailmen made 
their appointed rounds for the first time 
in weeks. Trains and subways rumbled 
once more; the whine of jetliners echoed 
again at the airports. By the millions, 
French workers trooped back to their 
factories. Though there were still some 
pockets of holdouts, notably the uni- 





DE GAULLE DURING BROADCAST 
A society of participation—or else. 


versity students and the strikers at the 
State-owned radio and television sta 
ulons and the Renault auto plants, 
France last week was returning to nor- 
mal after a month of economic pa; 
ralysis and chaotic civil disorder. 

It was none too soon for France's 
badly shaken economy. French econ- 
omists reckoned that the tie-ups had 
cost France’s industries some $6 billion 
in lost production. Much of that amount 
could be made up by accelerated out 
put in the months ahead, but the loss 
of exports and the flight of francs had 
already forced the government to spend 
$307 million of its $6 billion in cash 
and gold reserves. As a result, for the 
first time since 1959, the French drew 
$745 million from the International 
Monetary Fund to help tide the coun 
try Over the present crisis. 

Five Slates. France’s politicians were 
preparing for the shortest and probably 
the most hotly contested campaign in 
the country’s postwar history. The first 
round of was scheduled for 
June 23; the run-off round for 


elections 


final 


June 30. The voters of France will 
have a choice among five major-party 
slates of candidates. 

On the left, there are three group- 
ings: the Communists; the Federation 
of the Democratic and Socialist Left, 


led by 1965 Presidential Runner-Up 
Francois Mitterrand: and the Unified 
Socialist Party, a doctrinaire faction 


whose prime asset is its most illustrious 
member, Fourth Republic Premier Pi- 
erre Mendés-France, 61. It seems likely 
that Mitterrand’s party and the Com- 
munists will each enter a full slate of 
competing first-round candidates in 
France's 487 electoral districts. But they 
are likely to combine forces and throw 
their votes in the final round to the 
strongest candidate from either party 
in each district, the other candidate 
withdrawing—a maneuver that 
the leftists and Communists used 
with great effectiveness in the 
1967 national elections. 

In the middle is the confed 
eration of centrist parties that is 
led by Jacques Duhamel, 43 
Since there is a feeling among 
many French politicians that the 
right and left may fight to a 
standoff, the importance of the 


centrists has been greatly en- 
hanced. They hope to add at 
least 20 new seats to the 40 
that they held in the old As 


sembly, thus holding the effec- 
tive balance of power between 
the two groups 

Forcing a Polarization. On 
the center-right is De Gaulle’s 
party, the Union for the De 
fense of the Republic. Once 
again, tt is allied with the In- 
dependent Republicans of for- 
mer Gaullist Finance Minister 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, and 
on the first ballot, the two par- 
ties will support the same can- 
didate in most—though not all 
—constituencies 

In his first instructions to his new 
caretaker Cabinet, Charles de Gaulle 
called for the election, in his words, 
“of an unquestionable and homoge 
neous majority’—in other words, re- 
newed Gaullist control of the Nation- 
al Assembly. Gaullist political strategy 
is to try to bring about the very po- 
larization that Culture Minister André 
Malraux for many years has forecast 
as inevitable: De Gaulle v. the Com- 
munists, On a televised press confer- 
ence, Premier Georges Pompidou set 
the tone for the campaign: “The ques- 
tion is who is for and who is against 
this totalitarian Communism,” he cried 
“We call on all citizens, on men of 
all parties, who are ready to prepare 
the future with us in ridding France 
of this totalitarian Communist doc- 
trine.”” Premier Pompidou thus blithe- 
ly ignored the aid from behind the 
scenes that the Communist leadership 
had provided the Elysée in helping 
preserve order at the worst of the cri- 
sis and the fact that Gaullist foreign 
policy of increasing cooperation with 
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Communist countries has not changed 

De Gaulle himself appeared on tele 
vision in a remarkable 55-minute inter 
view with Michel Droit, the editor of 
the pro-Gaullist Figaro Littéraire. Seat 
d Louis XV 


armchair in the Elysée Palace De 





ed on a tapestry-upholste 


Gaulle appeared relaxed and regal, cha 





ting avuncularly about his own past and 
France's future. Prec ictably, he called 
on the French people “to rally round 
their President so t! 
and he warned 





France may live,” 





{ the election re 





sults went against his part all is lost 
Unlikely Note. Then De Gaulle 

adumbrated a new political 

tor France 





Communism,” he reflected 
IS a dictatorship that is implacable 
and perpetual. But capitalism in an 
other way seizes and enslaves man. The 
worker has no hold on his destiny. as 
ants in an anthill or termites in a ter 
mite pile.” Pondered the general: “How 
to find a human balance for modern me 
chanical society? That is the great ques 
tion of the century 

De Gaulle proposed “a third solu 
tion.” It was a society of Participation 
As he explained it, it sounded some 
thing like a cross between | S.-style 
profit sharing and the Communist con 
cept of workers’ councils. He envisioned 
an era in economic cooperation, he said 
when owners Managers, technicians and 
laborers would share jointly in the prof- 
its and participate in decision makine 
Similarly, he foresaw the same rule of 
participation in the universities, where 
all students and professors would join 
in reforming those institutions 

Was this bluff or real revolution? Edi 
tor Droit asked De Gaulle 


If real revolution consists in pro 
foundly changing the existing order 
then this certainly is one,” De Gaulle re 
plied, adding: “I am not at ail embar 
rassed to be a revolutionary.” On that 





unlikely note, France s week entered 


into 14 days of hectic campaigning 


WESTERN EUROPE 
The Revolution Gap 


Classic Communist dogma makes re\ 
olution the private preserve of those 
th nothing to lose but their chains 





the workers, In this revolutionary spring 
Ol 1968, however, it is the students- 
most of them from comfortable middle 
class backgrounds—who have pro 
claimed themselves the vanguard of a 
new order. Quite apart from their po 
litical impact in the streets, youthful 
activists are putting the theology of or 
thodox ( OMMunisM In a curious pinch 
they are revolutionaries from the wrong 
side of the tracks 

From the barricaded buildings of 
Rome University to Britain's Porton 
Down Microbiological Research Center 
the protests of those revolutionaries con 
tinued to agitate Western Europe last 
week. British students held a lie-in dem 
Onstration at the chemical center, also 
Shoved their way past campus “bull 
g proctors to demand, and win, the 
right to distribute freely pamphlets at 
Oxford. In Rome, where they began 
their protest by setting fire to an effigy 
of Charles de Gaulle, some 2,000 stu 
dents held the campus until moderate 
Students, anxious to finish exams, and 
irmed police stormed it. The Italian 
Communist Party, through Theoretician 





do 





\ el 





BRITISH OUTSIDE PORTON DOWN CENTER 


Protest from the wrong side of the tracks. 
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Giorgio Amendola, did its best to ex 
plain the workers’ failure to support 
student power. Reproving the students’ 
anarchism” and “old barricade spirit,” 
Amendola urged young rebels to chan 
toward the workers 
himself had 


nel their energy 
ind noted that Lenin 
warned “not to play with insurrection 
Poster Prose. Nowhere is the student- 
worker rift so potentially embarrassing 
as in Communist “worker states” them 
nd last week, in Yugoslavia, 
the revolution gap appeared. It began 
in the now familiar Paris pattern, when 


selves, 





police used water cannons and clubs to 
turn back Belgrade university students 
from an overcrowded pop concert; next 
day, some 2,000 students occupied the 





campus in downtown Belgrade. Also as 
sual, they advertised their prievances 
on signs and banners 

The poster prose of revolution, alarm 

ng to a Western chief executive, is a 
particularly cutting indictment of a 
Communist leader, and students were 
in no mood to spare Yugoslav Party 
Boss Josip Broz Tito. They renamed 
their school “the Red University of 
Karl Marx” and demanded an “end to 
socialist’ princes.” Across town, where 
students had also occupied the Institute 
of Technology, posters urged that 
workers and students unite against 
bureaucracy and—the greatest slap 
of all—pictured the silken top hat 
of plutocracy with the party’s red 
star on it 

Frankly bidding for worker support 
in their cause, the students demanded 
university admission for more students 
from working-class backgrounds, Tito, 
in order to head off any such potent alli 
ance of workers and students as that in 
France last month, ordered plastic-hel 
meted militiamen to patrol outside the 
university and banned all public dem 
onstrations. He was also quick to throw 
a bone in the workers’ direction, order 
ing the minimum wage of $12 a month 
doubled immediately. Within hours. 
dozens of published messages poured 
into student headquarters from factory 
Communist committees, most agreeing 
vaguely to aims of reform but all round- 
ly condemning activist methods. “We 
invite you to unmask instigators,” wrote 
the workers of a furniture factory, “We. 
the creators of income and direct pro 
ducers, have a right to ask this.” 

Away from Marcuse. That plea for 
the status quo was just what can be ex 
pected, says Radical Philosopher Her 
bert Marcuse, the California-based 
evangelist of nonworker revolution who 
is One of the heroes of the European stu 
dent rebels. Modern technocratic work- 
ers, whether they labor in Communist 
or Capitalistic nations, he says, are too 
wrapped up in the system to turn on it- 
and increasingly, as student activists put 
out calls to the factory for a show of sol 
idarity, they prove him right. Marcuse’s 
answer ts to wage revolution with small 
groups of intellectuals and students. But 
more than one campus commando has 
reached the same conclusion as Jiirgen 
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A group of more than 60 companies. 





They were never really lost. 


That's because they had an electronic lifeline to hang on to. 
A special radio made by Sylvania, a part of General Telephone 
& Electronics. 

As soon as they turned it on, it sentouta continuous homing 
signal for any searching ships or aircraft. 

__ And later, it lets them talk with their rescuers, 

But that's not what makes it special. 

What does, is that it's only about as big as two cigarette 
packs. That it runs on just one flashlight-sized mercury battery. 

And that it’s so rugged, it works at altitudes up to 40,000 
feet—and even after it’s been dunked in seawater. 

Technically, it's an electronic breakthrough. Because it uses 
special circuits—called hybrid microcircuits—that shrink its 
receiver, transmitter and voice amplifier down to matchbook 
size. 

Right now, Sylvania makes this particular radio only for the 
military. 

But someday we hope to make a version for civilians, too. 
For hunters, campers, boatsmen, private pilots—anybody who 
runs the risk of getting lost. 

It’s too good a thing not to. 


General Telephone & Electronics 








including Sylvania, Telephone Companies and Communication equipment manutacturers 
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The‘Roses’Summer Sour: 
It’s a10-0z. air conditioner 


Works easy. Just sip and cool. Sip (Ifyou prefer, the juice of 1lemonand 
and cool. Makes easy, too. 1 tsp. powdered sugar may be substituted for 
Pour into a shaker or blender 1 jig- instant whiskey sour mix.) 
ger of Four Roses (1% oz.) and 1 jigger of Keep this in mind: Four Roses is 
water—add 1 packet of instant whiskey sour created to taste light. And to keep its flavor 
mix—and ice. Shake or blend, then pour en- down to the last cooling swallow. That's what 


tire contents into a highball glass. Top with 
club soda. Stir. Garnish with cherry and 
orange Slice. 


makes the ‘Roses’ Summer 
Sour a very special kind 
of summer cooler. 






Horlemann, 26-year-old West German 
S.D.S. (Socialist Student League) lead- 
er. “We simply are not a power factor 
in society,” he says. “We cannot alone 
carry Out our cultural revolution.” 

The resuit on many West European 
campuses, despite the continued poster 
popularity of Marcuse’s grizzled visage, 
has been a swing away from his thought 
to a fresh classroom consciousness of 
Marx. In West Germany, where West 
Berlin's Neuk6lln factory quarters be- 
came so hostile to anti-Viet Nam dem- 
onstrators last winter that one was badly 
beaten, S.D.S. activists are trying to re- 
construct workers with a missionary ef- 
fort. Groups of students drop in on 
worker pubs, strike up conversations 
over checker matches, and gradually 
set up small groups that aim to de- 
termine their common anticapitalistic 
grievances, However, with only 50 
groups (20 to 60 members each) now 
functioning, and considerable worker 
skepticism remaining, their revolution 
may be a long time coming. 

Collective Sigh. Though Marcuse 
claims to be basically Marxist, he has 
also fallen under attack in the Soviet 
Union, where the wave of European stu- 
dent revolutions has met with anything 
but comradely applause. In a fiercely 
worded attack on “werewolves” who 
are “blasphemously using Marx’s 
name,” the Russian party organ Pravda 
recently accused Marcuse of trying to 
“introduce confusion in the ranks of 
the fighters against the old world.” In 
fact, Pravda has a good deal more than 
confusion to worry about: today’s young 
rebels against the Establishment include 
in their targets the bureaucratic struc- 
ture of Communist states and the lead- 
ership in Red parties that bid for power 
in coalition governments. This again 
pits established Communist leadership 
against the students. Far from encour- 
aging the  student-inspired struggle 
against “capitalistic society” in France, 
the Communists in France and in the 
Kremlin breathed a collective sigh of re- 
lief when Charles de Gaulle restored 
order in Paris. 


WEST GERMANY 
Dropping the Pilot 


In their quest for power, West Ger- 
many’s Social Democrats have depend- 
ed for nearly two decades on the guid- 
ance of Herbert Wehner, a brusque, 
brilliant tactician whose devotion to the 
Socialist cause is equaled only by his 
towering rage at any dissent within his 
party. Second in the hierarchy after 
Party Leader Willy Brandt, Wehner for- 
mulated the policy that has shaped the 
party's destiny, including the decision 
to join the rival Christian Democrats 
in West Germany’s historic Grand Co- 
alition. Last week, in a move that was 
certain to have profound effects not 
only on the party but also on the work- 
ings of the West German government, 
the Social Democrats stripped Wehner 
of his role as chief party strategist. 
“Who am I to give advice?” cried a 
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WEHNER IN COLOGNE 
A bellow back from the forest. 


hurt Wehner. “I am just a renegade!” 

In his role of back-room Moses, Weh- 
ner led the Social Democrats out of 
their postwar desert of opposition into 
full participation in government. A one- 
time Communist who broke with his 
Red masters during World War II, Weh- 
ner perceived in the 1950s that the 
Social Democrats’ Marxist shibboleths 
and anti-everything attitude left them 
locked in what he called the “30% ghet- 
to,” unable to attract a wider following 
among West German voters. With char- 
acteristic iron will power, he set about 
remolding his party into one that would 
appeal to all Germans. 

No Thanks. Wehner succeeded so well 
that in the 1965 national elections, even 
though the ruling Christian Democrats 
carried the day, the Social Democrats 
attracted a high enough percentage of 
the votes—39.3%—to give them se- 
rious thoughts about some day coming 
to power. In December 1966, Wehner 
led his party into a coalition with the 
Christian Democrats as its final prep- 
aration in the art of government. 

The Socialists in Chancellor Kurt 
Kiesinger’s red-black Cabinet have pro- 
vided the thrust for most of the Grand 
Coalition’s major advances; Socialist 
ministers halted West Germany's first 
postwar recession, initiated a bold new 
foreign policy toward the East Bloc, 
and presented the first full-scale revi- 
sion of Germany's outmoded penal code 
in a century. Ironically, Social Dem- 
ocrats got no thanks from the West 
German voters, who seem to give the 
credit for the Grand Coalition’s suc- 
cesses to the Christian Democrats. In 
fact, by joining the government, the 
Social Democrats have sacrificed the 
protest vote, which has ominously 
shifted mainly to the far-right National 
Democrats, In the past 15 months, 
the Social Democrats have lost ground 
in six successive state elections, slip- 
ping to a bare 29% of the vote in the 





most recent test in Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

Inevitably, the blame centered on 
Wehner. Last March, outside the hall 
in Niirnberg where the Socialists were 
holding their convention, a mob of 
young party dissidents attacked Wehner, 
loosening a tooth and knocking off his 
glasses. Since then, hecklers have 
hounded him at nearly every speech 
with cries of “Labor traitor” and “Fas- 
cist.” Erupting in fierce outbursts, Weh- 
ner has replied in kind, calling his de- 
tractors “Communists,” and warning 
that their leftist attacks against the par 
ty’s moderate policies would only en- 
courage the growth of the new rightist 
extremists. “As you bellow into the Ger- 
man forest,” he declared repeatedly, “so 
will it answer back.” 

Curing the Sniffles. The party's an- 
swer to Wehner, 61 and ill with di- 
abetes, was a shift designed to reduce 
his influence. In the newly created post 
of party general manager, Brandt in- 
stalled a trusted helper, Hans-Jiirgen 
Wischnewski, 45. Now the minister for 
aid to developing countries, he will take 
over from Wehner the responsibility 
for getting the party into shape for 
next year’s national elections. The ap- 
pointment also meant that the Social 
Democrats, who under Wehner’s influ- 
ence have played down their differ- 
ences with the Christian Democrats in 
the Grand Coalition, now intend to 
play them up in order to impress vot- 
ers with what they are doing in Bonn. 
Explained Brandt: “In Germany, when 
the Social Democrats have a slight cold, 
it can turn into a serious pneumonia 
for democracy”—a reference to the fact 
that in the Weimar Republic, the de- 
cline of the Social Democrats coincid- 
ed with the rise of the Nazis. By side- 
tracking Wehner, Brandt hoped to cure 
his party's sniffles—and ensure the con- 
tinuance of two healthy parties in West 
Germany. 


ITALY 


Without a Government 

Despite the drubbing his Socialist 
Party took at the polls three weeks 
ago, Socialist Leader Pietro Nenni saw 
no alternative to limping back into the 
Center Left coalition with the Chris- 
tian Democrats for another five-year 
term. The party, however, had other 
ideas for regaining working-class sup- 
port and recovering its voting losses. 
Overriding Nenni, Socialist delegates 
voted to stay out of the Center Left al- 
liance until the Christian Democrats 
gave a firm commitment to Carry out 
the leftist reforms in housing condi- 
tions, higher education and social wel- 
fare that they had promised—but not 
delivered—in the previous government. 

Such a course would not quite leave 
Italy ungoverned, for the 91 Socialist 
Deputies say that they are prepared to 
vote On major issues with the minority 
Christian Democratic administration. 
Then, if the Christian Democrats come 
through with more social and econom- 
ic reforms, the Socialists promise they 
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will consider returning to the fold at 
their party congress next October. Cen- 
ter Left Leader Aldo Moro thus far 
has refused to govern with a Socialist 
pistol at his head, so last week Pres- 
ident Guiseppe Saragat began seeking 
a more willing candidate—or a better 
solution to the deadlock. 

Ironically, the government crisis con 
fronting Saragat is at least partly of 
his own making. The former Social 
Democratic leader was reportedly so 
vexed with the poor electoral showing 
of his old party—now merged with the 
Socialists—that he actively backed dis- 
sident members who wanted to stay 
out of the coalition, Saragat apparently 
feels that Nenni made too many con 
cessions to the Christian Democrats and 
is thus responsible for the Socialists’ 
lack of success 

The new government must be strong 
enough to deal with spreading student 
unrest and labor agitation for better 
working conditions. And lurking in the 
shadows is the Communist Party, 
strengthened by votes from disgruntled 
Socialists in the last elections and more 
than willing to step into the breach 
Moro himself regards an alliance with 
the Communists as unthinkable, but 
more leftist Christian Democrats see it 
as a way out of the dilemma. Despite 
the Communist specter, the Socialists 
seem determined to hold out on the 
Christian Democrats, defying all of 
Nenni’s pleas to cooperate. Explained 
Socialist’ Luigi Mariotti, Minister of 
Health in the outgoing Cabinet: “The 
Christian Democrats must be punished 
for the disgraceful way they have 
abused the policies we agreed on.” 


NEGOTIATIONS 


New Man in Paris 

At the seventh session of the Viet 
Nam peace talks in Paris last week, 
there was a long pause amid the set 
piece exchanges, Then, suddenly lean- 
ing across the table and intently scan- 
ning the visage of U.S. Negotiator Aver- 
ell Harriman, North Viet Nam Chief 
Delegate Xuan Thuy spoke with sur- 
prising directness 

Thuy: When wiil the U.S. uncondi- 
tionally cease its bombing and other 
acts of war against North Viet Nam so 
that these talks can go on to other mat- 
ters related to a Viet Nam settlement? 

Harriman: When will your delegation 
be ready to those related 
matters? 

Thuy: I have said that the U.S, must 
cease its bombings before the related 
matters can be discussed, 

Harriman: Let me express the hope 
that one day soon we will have a meet- 
ing at which these questions can be 
answered simultaneously, for these are 
questions that must be taken together, 

Clear Statement. In the arduous ef- 
forts to end the war, that conversational 
cameo may not seem earth-shaking. But 
amid the ritual of prepared exchanges, 
in a situation where the fund of opti- 
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mism constantly verges on bankruptcy, 
Thuy’s approach to Harriman offered 
the only glimmer of hope during last 
week’s three-hour and 45-minute ses- 
sion. For by thus addressing his op- 
posite number informally, Thuy may 
have been hinting that his delegation 
will soon be willing to talk directly to 
U.S. negotiators in an atmosphere un- 
distorted by propaganda—as Harriman 
has been proposing all along—rather 
than using the conference room as a 
place to recite press releases and dram- 
atize the opposing viewpoints to the 
listening world 

Outside the conference room, there 
were other elusive hints of a softening— 
or an impatience—in Hanoi’s approach 
Was the North seeking a face-saving 


served long sentences at penal labor 
under the French, and lived for many 
years in the South. Hard-driving, as- 
cetic and tough. Tho is believed to 
have purged the party in South Vict 
Nam of some 2,500 non-Communist na- 
uonalists in the early 1950s, and he 
remains a top liaison man with the 
Viet Cong 

He is also thought to be pro-Pe 
king, and arrived last week appro 
priately dressed in a dark blue Chi- 
nese Mao suit—in stern contrast to 
the Western suit of Xuan Thuy and 
the elegant French tailoring of Paris 
Resident Mai Van Bo, the second-rank- 
ing North Vietnamese negotiator. Tho, 
who is described as an “adviser” to 
his delegation, did not show up at last 





NORTH VIET NAM’S TEAM: BO, THO & THUY 
An ascetic in a Mao suit. 


way of conceding that its troops are 
fighting in South Viet Nam—an ad- 
mission that the U.S. says is essential 
to any discussion of further reductions 
in its bombing of the North? In the 
clearest statement yet of the part played 
by the Northern forces, General Vo 
Nguyen Giap, their commander, said 
in a broadcast from Hanoi: “The Army 
of Liberation and our people are fight- 


ing on all battlefields, from Ca Mau 
near the southern tip of South Viet 
Nam to Route 9 south of the De- 


militarized Zone.” Earlier in the week, 
however, France’s L’Humanité printed 
an interview with Giap in which he 
was hardly inclined to compromise, 
Giap described the U.S. as an “im- 
potent colossus” that had come to Paris 
Oniy to “get out of the war.” 
Hard-Driving & Tough. Yet another 
shift in the tempo if not the direction 
of the talks may have been presaged 
by the arrival in Paris of Le Duc Tho, 
who ranks seventh in the North’s all- 
powerful Communist Politburo and is 
the most important party theoretician 
after Ho Chi Minh himself. Born in 
Tonkin, Tho helped Ho found the Indo- 
Chinese Communist Party in 1929, 


week’s negotiating session, and will 
probably listen quietly for a while 
from the sidelines. From now on, 


though, his presence may enable the 
North Vietnamese to make more tacti- 
cal decisions in Paris, without having 
to cable Hanoi for every jot and tittle 
of instruction. That could speed up 
the talks if Hanoi is ready to. And 
Tho may well be the man authorized 
to discuss substantive issues. 


BRITAIN 
In the Shadow 


If it is difficult to be the son of an out- 
standing father, Randolph Frederick 
Edward Spencer Churchill had one of 
the most difficult roles in history, Born 
in 1911 in the year his father, Winston 
Churchill, became First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Randolph keenly felt the over- 
powering effects of his father’s great- 
ness. “When you are living under the 
shadow of a great oak tree,” he once re- 
flected, “the small sapling does not per- 
haps receive enough sunshine.” Last 
week, at 57 still in the shadow, Ran- 
dolph Churchill died. 

From his early childhood, Randolph 
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felt compelled to emulate his towering 
father. After undistinguished years at 
Eton and Oxford, he followed his fa- 
ther’s early example by popping off to 
the U.S. for a lecture tour. One sub- 
ject: “Why I Am Not a Socialist.” 
American audiences loved him, but Brit- 
Ons turned him down when he ran for 
Parliament. In fact, he lost three suc- 
cessive Campaigns for a seat until he 
finally sneaked into Parliament for a 
brief stay in 1940 after winning an 
unopposed by-election, “I like Ran- 
dolph,” purred Noel Coward. “He is so 
unspoiled by his great failure.” 
Dangerously Overinflated. Ran- 
dolph’s finest hour came at the same 
time as his father’s—during World War 
II. Displaying what one of his com- 
manders called “foolish courage,” Ran- 
dolph volunteered for a commando raid 
hundreds of miles behind enemy lines 
in North Africa. Then in 1943, defying 
capture by the Germans, he slipped sev- 
eral times by boat and parachute into 
enemy-occupied Yugoslavia, where he 
served as his father’s personal envoy to 
Marshal Tito’s partisan bands—a ser 
vice that made him a Member of the 
Order of the British Empire, the coun 
try’s oft-awarded distinction for merit 
After the war, Randolph developed 
into a cantankerous, litigious gadfly who 
showed Churchillian propensities for 
good drink and ridicule, but lacked his 
father’s offsetting attributes of literary 
genius and intellectual brilliance. He 
failed in three more attempts to win a 
seat in Parliament, cranked out nine un- 
distinguished books, and wrote numer 
Ous newspaper columns in which he 
vented his wrath on Americans, British 
politicians and the Fleet Street press 
lords. “I’m a naughty tease,” he ex 
plained. “I like to attack rich and pow 
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RANDOLPH CHURCHILL NOVEMBER, 1967) 
Under the oak, tin-tacks of criticism. 
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erful people.” The London Observer 
mused that he was “dangerously over 
inflated with hot air, bursting with ru- 
deries, strained around the seams, self- 
sealing against the tin-tacks of opposi- 
tion and criticism.” 

Trouble & Tragedy. Following his fa- 
ther’s death in 1965, Randolph mel 
lowed markedly. Dropping out of the 
public eye, he turned to a new task: writ- 
ing a five-volume biography of Sir Win 
ston’s life. “I've wasted a lot of my life.” 
he conceded. “Now there's a satisfacto 
ry conclusion—good solid work to do.” 
He had finished two of the volumes. 
both of which won critical acclaim, and 
was at work on the third when he died 
of congestive cardiac failure 

Though Randolph ultimately accom 
modated himself to life in the shadow. 
the Churchill family has had more than 
its share of trouble and tragedy, Only 
his youngest sister Mary, now 46, who 
is married to Britain's Ambassador-des- 
ignate to France Christopher Soames 
and is the mother of five children. has 
managed to live a normal life. Ran- 
dolph’s second-youngest sister, Marigold 
died in infancy in 1921. His sister Sar- 
ah, three years his junior, is afflicted by 
the “deep belief that I was an ac- 
cident” and has frequently been arrest 
ed for drunkenness and disorderly con 
duct. His eldest sister Diana, who was 
married for 25 years to onetime Tory 
Defense Secretary Duncan Sandy s, 
committed suicide in 1963—a_ death 
that stunned Britain, especially since 
she was active at the time in a London 
group known as Samaritans, a sort of 
suicide-rescue corps that attempted to 
head off suicides before they happened 


ECUADOR 


Again, Velasco 

Ecuadorian voters are a determined 
lot. In the 138 years since the coun 
try’s independence, only 13 of their 
duly elected Presidents have lasted out 
their four-year terms. Yet despite army 
coups and revolutions, they keep right 
on re-electing the man of their choice, 
however dubious his chances of Staying 
the course in office. Last week Fc 
uadorians went to the polls for the first 
time since the army sacked Presiden: 
José Maria Velasco Ibarra in 1961 
The winner and new President: José 
Maria Velasco Ibarra 

Velasco, a 75-year-old law professor 
has been chosen President five times 
since 1934. Three times Ecuador's army 
has turned him out of office prema 
turely, charging his governments with 
corruption, inefficiency and leftward 
drift. A master of demogogic oratory 
he shuns all formal political parties 
and organizations and goes Straight to 
the people, depending upon sheer mass 
appeal. “Give me a balcony,” he once 
boasted, “and I could be elected Pres- 
ident anywhere.” He does not even 
bother to offer voters a program. “Why 
should I?” he asked at one campaign 
rally. “What this country needs is a gov- 
ernment Of action 








WINNER VELASCO 
Unpredictability beats unpopularity. 


Rich on $1,167 a Year. With its ex 
ploding population (increasing 3.4% a 
year) and depressed economy, Ecuador 
indeed needs action. “A rich man here.” 
Says Ecuador's retiring interim Pres- 
ident, Otto Arosemena, “is poorer than 
a porter on Wall Street.” The 2% of 
the population that the government con- 
siders to be rich has an annual per 
capita income of only $1,167. Most of 
the country’s 5,400,000 people—40% 
Indian, 50% mestizo and 10% white- 
live in abject poverty, cither scratching 
out a living in the scabrous, rock-strewn 
Andes or drifting into the recking slums 
that blight the cities like open sores. 
With the disarming candor and detach- 
ment of one who is stepping down 
from power—and is glad of it—Aro- 
semena tells i like it is. “Infant mor 
tality is high,” he says. “The standard 
of living is low. The economy is in trou 
ble as a resuit of exporting basic prod- 
ucts—bananas, coffee, cacao—whose 
prices are in decline. The fiscal sit- 
uation is also bad. Capital is lacking 
Political passions have racked the coun 
try for 30 years.” Since Velasco's over- 
throw in 1961, Ecuador has had four 
impotent caretaker governments, includ 
ing the latest one under Arosemena 

The prospects for Velasco's fifth 2oOv- 
ernment, which takes office August 31 
are not much brighter than those of 
his earlier ones. Though he himself won 
handily, the gaunt, white-haired sep 
tuagenarian wound up with only 35 
seats for his supporters in Ecuador's 
132-member Congress. But he can at 
least take comfort from the fact that 
the country’s 20,000-man army appears 
for the time being to have lost its zeal 
for rule. Rather than subjecting Ee- 
uador to another debilitating series of 
interim governments that lack both 
power and popular support, the army 
plans to give Velasco a fair chance, on 
the theory that an unpredictable gov- 
ernment under him may be better than 
no popular government at all 
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Men who pick computers 
dontt sleep. 


We can probably take the blame. 

If it weren't for us, picking a com- 
puter could be a very simple matter. 
You'd pick the first computer you could 
think of, and that would be it. 

But, you see, we're the other com- 
puter company. We make you make 
a choice. 

We come along with a third-gener- 
ation computer that’s actually easy to 
program and run. 

And a system in exactly the config- 


uration you need. (It takes us over 900 
computer products to be able to do 
this, but it’s worth it.) 

And a support team that includes 
not just programmers, systems analysts 
and service experts. But educators, too. 
And specialists in your business. 

Yes, it’s the kind of decision that 
keeps men up nights. 

But imagine, what if you had no 
choice? 

Count your blessings. 


The Other Computer Company: 
Honeywell 




















BRITT & PETER 
Trovel light? 


The secret was so intimate that she 
confided it to none but the London 
Daily Mail, the London Daily Sketch 
and their 3,000,000 readers. After four 
years of wedlock, Swedish Starlet Britt 
Eklund, 25, was parting with Comedian 
Peter Sellers, 42. The frantic pace of 
traveling with Peter was what did it 
she said. “It might sound fabulous, but 
you Can't imagine how exhausting it ts 
transporting a baby, a nanny and all 
your possessions all over the world. I al 
ways travel with my tape recorder 
radio, camera, ten framed pictures of 
my family, my very own lace pillow 
three hair dryers, six hairpieces, and 
masses of knitting I know I'll never fin 
ish.” Britt had some other complaints 
too, “I don’t like the way he allows his 
life to be governed by soothsayers, 
she said, harking back to the time he 
grew so superstitious over the malev 
olence of the color purple that he re- 
fused to enter his house until she had 
removed a purple armchair. Sellers was 
sympathetic. “She's so much younger, 
and I've already done all the things she 
likes to do.’ 


Saudi Arabia's ex-King Saud is down 
to his last few dozen concubines, 
scrimps along on a Swiss bank ac- 
count that has dwindled to a mere 
$250 million, and has taken the hint 
from his brother, King Feisal, who de 
posed him in 1964, that he’s not wel 
come in his homeland. In Greece, where 
he now hitches his camel, the 67-year 
old monarch could not even summon a 
smile when his daughter, Princess Apta, 
23, presented him with a new grandson 
named Abdul Aziz. There was good rea 
son for Saud’s glumness: he already 
has supported countless ex-wives, 45 
sons, 46 daughters and perhaps 100 
grandchildren 
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PEOPLE 


Remember the great debate in 1959 
when Nikita Khrushchev and Richard 
Nixon slugged tt out over the dish- 
washers at a Moscow exhibition? Last 
week the ex-Premier, tanned and much 
trimmer at 74, ambled through another 
kitchenware show, Moscow's Interna- 
tional Household and Services Equip 
nent Fair. With Wife Nina, Nikita Ser- 
gcevich swapped memories and jokes 
with tatrgoers and, though avoiding the 
U.S. Pavilion, strolled over to the Brit 
ish exhibit, where he reluctantly turned 








down a bottle of Scotch after Nina 
chirped in English, “Oh, no. He does 
not drink any more That ban does 


not apply to suds, however, so when Ni- 
kita visited those decadent, bourgeois 
revisionists, the Czechs, he quaffed Pils 
ner and instructed his hosts to “give 
my regards to President Svoboda, with 
whom I fought in the war.’ 


If it's not art, it’s at least history,” 
mused Depression-era Realist Thomas 
Hart Benton, 79. On hand to receive 
an honorary degree at Manhattan’s New 
School for Social Research, Benton 
made a beeline for the old boardroom 
to inspect his wall-to-wall mural, Con 
temporary America. The crusty Mis 
sourtan allowed that the 1930 painting 
reflected a nation entranced but not yet 
enslaved by technology. “Look at that 
train!” he said proudly, pointing out a 
black smoke-belching locomotive. “The 
machines of that day really had some 
thing for an artist. They weren't afraid 
to exhibit their power. Today's ma- 
chines enclose it, cover it up. No 
wonder there's all this rebellion when 
no one can feel comfortable in this 
culture 


The crumbling 18th century villa in 
the dusky hills near Padua, Italy, where 
Vanessa Redgrave, 31, showed up last 
month to film her new ghost-chiller A 





SAUD & GRANDSON 
Glum sight 








FRANCO & VANESSA 
Stage fright. 


Quiet Place in the Country, was far 
from quiet. In fact, there seemed to be 
more shades underfoot than on the win 
dows, which mysteriously slammed shut 
while chairs ratthked unaided across 
floors, drawers floated out of place, and 
cameras smashed inexplicably. Director 
Elio Petri swore he bumped into—or 
through—a long-deceased ancestor of 
the villa’s owner on the staircase one 
night. All those unnerving incidents 
soon had the stagehands muttering, and 
production lagged five days behind 
schedule until Vanessa and Co-Star 
Franco Nero, her constant companion 
since they made Camelot together, 
calmed the crew by holding midnight 
s¢ances to keep the ha'nts at bay. “I re 
gard the supernatural with great excite 
ment,” Vanessa said bravely 


“My resignation is dictated solely by 
administrative practices of your office,” 
said the curt letter, which went on to ac 
cuse the writer's employer of “malad 
ministration” and “executive undercut 
ting.” The angry author was a man 
usually known for his cool—John 
Charles Daly, 54, for nearly two dec 
ades the urbane, polysyllabic quizmaster 
on CBS's What's My Line? Last year 
Daly switched his own line to take 
charge of the Voice of America. Things 
hummed along mellifluously until Daly 
left last April for a six-week Asian 
tour, only to learn on his return that 
one of his senior officials had been re- 
moved without his consent by Leonard 
H. Marks, director of the parent Unit 
ed States Information Agency. Daly 
abruptly announced that he would quit 
the next day. In reply, Marks struck a 
regretful note in a warm “Dear John” 
letter, praising Daly for his “dedication 
and adherence to the highest standards 
of program integrity.’ 
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BASEBALL 
Chat with a Great Pitcher 


The following interview was not 
heard on any of the major networks 
or minor ones either. Indeed, it never 
100k place. But it might have 

fnnouncer: Ladies and gentlemen, 
here we are in the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers’ clubhouse, where teammates are 
congratulating Don Drysdale, who to- 
night has made baseball history by 
pitching his sixth straight shutout, a 
5-O masterpiece against the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, which now has run Don's streak 
of scoreless innings to 54, breaking Carl 
Hubbell’s National League rec- 
ord of 464 shutout frames and 
putting the Hollywood-handsome 
hurler just two scoreboard ze- 
roes shy of the alltime major 
league mark held by Walter 
Johnson, the “Big Train” him- 
self. Don, tell us, how does it 
feel to be right up there with 
those great names of yesteryear? 

Drysdale: Oh, fine, 1 feel fine 
But before we go any further, 
I'd like to say hello to my wife 
Ginger and my nine-year-old 
daughter Kelly Jean and all the 
gang at Drysdale’s Dug Out, 
which, as you all Know, is lo 
cated on Oxnard Street in Van 
Nuys, California and is open 
nightly tll 2 a.m 

{nnouncer: Don, you've cer 
tainly had an illustrious career 
with the Dodgers. You've won 
197 games, more than any oth- 
er Dodger hurler past or pres 
ent, and you've pitched 47 shut 
outs, which puts you tops among 
all the active pitchers in base- 
ball, and you've struck out 2,381 
batters, which is only 202 short 
of Warren Spahn's National 
League record. 

Drysdale: That's right, and I've also 
Sung with Milton Berle in Las Vegas 
and appeared on The Rifleman and the 
Donna Reed Show. 

Announcer; Don, tell us about your 
pitching style. Henry Aaron calls you a 
“mean” pitcher, and Willie Mays says 
your fastball, which has been clocked 
at 95.3 miles per hour, is especially 
hard to hit because you come in with 
it sidearm, like the Cincinnati Reds’ 
great Ewell Blackwell used to do, With 
your whiplash delivery and your arms 
and legs flailing, you look like a man 
fighting his way out of a plastic bag 
What's more, some of the players 
around the National League claim 
you're a “head-hunter” because you've 
led the league in hit batsmen five times 
And the other night when you blanked 
the San Francisco Giants 3-0, their 
manager, Herman Franks, insisted you 
were throwing a “Vaseline ball’’—doc- 
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toring it with grease to make it jump 
around. True? 

Drysdale: Let’s take one thing at a 
time. First off, I throw sidearm because 
I started out as an infielder. My dad, 
who was once a minor-league hurler 
(as you guys call us), wouldn't let me 
pitch; he was afraid I'd get “Little 
League elbow.” Now about that head- 
hunting: absolutely not. If I deliberately 
tried to hit batters, I could knock down 
nine out of ten, like any other good 
pitcher. As for Vaseline, I never owned 
a jar of it. That's greasy kid stuff 

innouncer: I'm not sure opposing 
batters would be satisfied with all those 
answers, Don. But let’s move on. When 





DRYSDALE DELIVERING 
Out of the plastic and into history. 


you first came up to the major leagues, 
you had a reputation for being tem- 
peramental and for, well, sounding off. 
Buzzie Bavasi, the Dodgers’ general 
manager, even gave you a plaque that 
was inscribed “To be seen—stand up 
To be heard—speak up. To be appre 
ciated—shut up.’ Now that you're 31 
and there's a grey hair in your right 
sideburn and you're making $100,000 
a year and you own four race horses, 
I guess you've probably calmed down 
quite a lot. 

Drysdale; Oh, sure. Of course, my 
wife Ginger deserves a lot of credit: 
she was a Rose Bowl princess before I 
married her, and I don’t know how she 
manages to take such good care of me 
and Kelly Jean and our house in Hid- 
den Hills and still find time to do her 
Halo and Lifebuoy commercials 

innouncer; Now correct me if I’m 
wrong, Don, You never even pitched 


until you were a senior at Van Nuys 
High School, but you were only 19 
when you came up to the Dodgers. Ob- 
viously you were a natural, but is there 
anything that helped you develop so 
quickly? 

Drysdale: Yes. My mother was a 
heck of a catcher. She helped me with 
my control, and she taught me to keep 
my fingers out of my mouth 


HORSE RACING 


Namesmanship 
Naming a thoroughbred race horse 
is a delicate and demanding task. Rules 
of the Jockey Club—racing’s all-pur- 
pose arbiter—require that the monicker 
contain no more than 18 letters, and 
that it not duplicate one of the 150,000 
names now in use, or, for that matter, 
one used at any time during the past 
15 years. With few exceptions, it can- 
not be the name of a commercial prod- 
uct or of an illustrious (or notorious) 
person living or dead. It cannot be a 
copyrighted name—say of a book, play, 
movie, song or magazine. It cannot be 
a famous racing name (Man o° War, Ci- 
tation), no matter how long that name 
has been out of use. With all those re 
Strictions, it was hardly surprising that 
the horses in this year's Triple Crown 
competition bore such undistinguished 
sobriquets as T.V. Commercial. Draft 
Card, Call Me Prince, Sir Beau and 
Forward Pass, The horse that captured 
the Belmont Stakes was Greentree Sta 
ble’s Stage Door Johnny, whose name 
reflected rare wit and Imagination on 
the part of its owners—John Hay Whit 
ney and his sister Joan Payson. Stage 
Door Johnny's sire is Prince John, his 
dam Peroxide Blonde 
The Greentree owners have done 
themselves proud before: they once had 
a colt named Night Vision. who was 
the offspring of Eight Thirty and Knot 
hole, But long acknowledged as the 
most adroit namesman in racing is Mil- 
lionaire Sportsman Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt, 55, whose past coups in 
clude Crashing Bore (by Social Climb 
er, out of Stumbling Block), Age of 
Consent (by My Request—Novice) and 
Social Outcast (by Shut Out—Pansy) 
And when Vanderbilt in 1949 bred a 
stallion named Polynesian to a mare 
named Geisha, he came up with a name 
that will be remembered as long as 
horse races are run: Native Dancer. Try- 
ing as always to combine ancestry and 
euphony, Vanderbilt has concocted the 
following names for his current crop 
of two-year-olds 
Home from Sea, by Sailor 
Home Port 
Johnny Come Lately, by Prince 
John—Last Leg 
Suff Upper Lip, by Gallant Man 
Cup of Tea 
Wide Swath, by Sword Dancer— 
Waddle 
Peace Corps, by Restless Native 
Rosy Prospect 
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Amazing what a little 
squeeze can do 





Most wells only give up a third of 
their oil. So Atlantic Richfield has 
become expert in squeezing out 
more. And because oil consumption 
is increasing faster than oil 
discovery, this is important 
Squeezing can mean flooding the 
oil out with water. Flushing it out 


with petroleum energy 


arm making things happen 
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with natural gas liquids. Or steaming 
itout. Even setting fire to it. Last 
year, a substantial portion of our 
production came from such 
secondary recovery projects. And 
this year, we're planning 123 new 
projects to squeeze a little harder. 


AtlanticRichfieldCompany 
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Everything Was Not Enough 

After five minutes, a brain deprived 
of blood-transported oxygen suffers ir- 
reversible and often fatal damage. Thus 
the doctors who tried desperately last 
week to save the life of Robert F. Ken- 
nedy were faced with overwhelmingly 
negative odds from the moment the 
Senator was wheeled, unconscious, 
from an ambulance into the city’s Cen- 
tral Receiving Hospital, 

He had lost blood during the 23 min- 
utes he lay in the pantry hallway at the 
Ambassador Hotel. During the four- 
minute ride to Central Receiving, Ken- 
nedy continued to bleed heavily, and 
though the attendant was able to give 
him oxygen, he could do nothing about 
his failing heartbeat. At the hospital, 
General Practitioner V. Faustin Bazi- 
lauskas and Surgeon Albert Holt found 
Kennedy in extremis, his blood pres- 
sure “zero over zero,” his heartbeat 
almost imperceptible. “Bob! Bob! Bob!” 
Bazilauskas shouted, slapping his face 
repeatedly. There was no response. 

Central Receiving doctors hooked 
Kennedy up to a respirator and an ex- 
ternal-cardiac-massage machine, Bazi- 
lauskas gave him oxygen and an injec- 
tion of Adrenalin to stimulate his heart. 
and Holt started a transfusion. Ken- 
nedy’s heart began pumping. With a 
respirator fitted to his face, he was 
rushed to Good Samaritan Hospital, 
where a team of doctors headed by Neu- 
rosurgeon Henry Cuneo of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California School 
of Medicine scrubbed and made ready. 
Cuneo, who was assisted by fellow Neu- 
rosurgeons Nat Downs Reid of U.S.C. 
and U.C.L.A.’5 Maxwell Andler Jr., had 
performed hundreds of brain operations 
at Good Samaritan. 

Lethal Fragments. The hospital's 
doctors had already performed a tra- 
cheotomy making an entrance in his 
throat for a tube leading to a positive- 
pressure machine that was pumping air 
in and out of his lungs. Electrodes 
from an electrocardiograph were taped 
to the Senator's chest and extremities 
in order to monitor his heart. X rays 
of his head and chest were taken. He 
had been receiving whole-blood trans- 
fusions ever since he had arrived. 

Examining Kennedy and the X rays, 
Cuneo found that two bullets had en- 
tered his body. One had penetrated his 
right’ armpit, then burrowed upward 
through fat and muscle, lodging just 
under the skin of his neck, two cen- 
timeters from his spine. The other had 
penetrated Kennedy's head just behind 
his right ear (see chart). 

His heart was still beating, a little 
fast, a little weak. His blood pressure 
had been dangerously high before the 
tracheotomy. It stabilized near normal 
after the throat tube relieved pressure 
caused by blood and mucus in the tra- 
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chea. “The heart started to stabilize 
too, so we could operate,’ Cuneo later 
told Time Correspondent Tim Tyler. 
Ethel Kennedy had been there all the 
while, standing in a different section of 
the room. “I told her we were taking 
X rays, that her husband was extreme- 
ly critical.” 

Then came the trip to the ninth-floor 
operating room. Anesthesiologist Earle 
C. Skinner saw to it that the positive- 
pressure machine, the EKG monitor and 
the transfusions kept going during the 
transfer. There was such a crowd in 
the fifth-floor hall—relatives, aides, hos- 
pital personnel—that Kennedy could 
not be wheeled to the main elevator. In- 
stead, he had to be wheeled to an 
elevator that did not go all the way up 
and be transferred to the main elevator 
at another floor, 

Disregarding the relatively harmless 
bullet in the neck, the surgeons turned 
their attention to uncovering the dam- 
age to Kennedy's brain. The head was 
shaved. Overlying skin and muscle were 
then cut and laid back. An air-powered 
drill bored through the skull, and a seg- 
ment of bone was removed. Then, while 
Reid helped control bleeding, Cuneo 
probed the wound. Softened and 
bruised brain tissue, bone fragments and 
clotted blood were removed by suction. 

“If the bullet had hit one centimeter 


to the rear, the Senator would have 
been in fairly good condition,” Cuneo 
explained curtly. “But it hit the mas- 
toid, which is a spongy, honeycomb 
bone. Behind that is the thickest part 
of your head. That’s solid. The little bul- 
let would have just bounced off. But 
hitting the mastoid, it sent bone frag- 
ments shooting all over the Senator's 
brain. The bone fragments are the worst 
part, not the bullet fragments. The bul- 
let is pretty sterile from the heat, and 
once the fragments are in the brain, 
they don’t do any more damage. But 
the bone fragments are sharp and dirty, 
medically speaking. 

“Both types of fragments went all 
through the right occipital lobe. There 
were clots, swelling of the brain in gen- 
eral, laceration of blood vessels. I re- 
moved multiple bullet and multiple bone 
fragments. I knew there was irritation 
of the center of the brain, the region 
of the brain stem. I couldn't see that bul- 
let fragment, but I knew it was there 
from the X rays. Of course I had to 
leave it. 

“I removed the blood, irrigated out 
bits of destroyed brain tissue, explored 
the occipital lobe and the right cer- 
ebellar hemisphere. The cerebellum was 
bruised and damaged all along one side. 
There were more bone and bullet frag- 
ments in it. The draining of the blood 
and the opening of the skull relieved 
the pressure in his head, and a third of 
the way through the operation he start- 
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The Honeywell Elmo Dual-8 projector brings 
a new brightness to your home movies 

It uses a recently developed quartz-bromine 
amp tor constant, pure white light that snaps 
out every detail and subtle color in your 


tims Designed to last two and a half times 


longer than ordinary lamps, we believe our 
new lamp makes the Dual-8 the brightest 
dual-format projector you can own 

Highly versatile, the Dual-8 shows Super 8 
ind old regular 8mm movies, « onverting in 
seconds It features smooth, flicker-fre¢ 
slow motion in both forward and reverse 
and it threads itself beautifully, turning the 
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leliver a lifetime of pleasure, the 


{ 


ling 





about $200, depenc 


upon accessories 


With a precision 20 to 


32mm zoom lens, it’s about $220; other mode 





nea able from about $140. Have you 

Honeywell dealer demonstrate the Dual-8 
| 

oon, or mail the coupon for free literature 


Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography. 
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DR, BAZILAUSKAS 


ed to breathe on his own again, but we 
kept the respirator going.” 

Faint Hopes. Throughout the opera 
tion, life signs—pulse, blood pressure 
and, later, breathing—gave rise to lim 
ited optimism among many who heard 
the terse bulletins issued from the hos 
pital. The fact that he had con- 
scious (he had reportedly asked not to 
be moved immediately after the shoot 
ing) was also faintly hopeful 

When the 3-hr. 40-min. operation was 
over, Kennedy “stabilized pretty 
said Cuneo. An electroencephalograph 
showed regular brain Feeding 
him intravenously, continuing the trans 
monitoring of his life 


been 


well,” 
waves 


fusions and the 
forces, the doctor watched for 
Even then, 
“we were certain that the future would 
be disastrous for the Senator if he did 
survive. I didn't tell Ethel all this; | 
just told her that we were doing every 
thing we could.” 


signs of 


consciousness said Cuneo 


Everything was not enough. At 1:44 
a.m. Thursday (P.D.T.), 25 hours after 
the shots rang out, Robert Kennedy 
died. “The family were right around 
him,” said Cuneo. “They'd all been at 


his bedside for hours. Ethel was on 
one side of the Senator, Ted was on 
the other.” Kennedy never regained con 
sciousness, “It wasn't a question of sink- 
ing,” reported his grief-stricken press 
secretary, Frank Mankiewicz. “It was a 
question of not rising.’ 

Later, after a six-hour autopsy, Los 
Angeles Medical Examiner Thomas 1 
Noguchi told reporters of the massive 
damage done to the right portions of 
Kennedy's brain. The were 
so tiny and so numerous, he said, “it 
was remarkable that the neurosurgeons 
were able to maintain the Senator's con- 
dition until the last minute.” Only after 
several weeks of intensive microscopic 
examination of the brain, the vital or 
gans, and an “exhaustive review with 
members of the medical team,” he said, 


fragments 











NEUROSURGEON CUNEO 
A question not of sinking but of failing to rise 


would a complete report be released 

The regions of Kennedy’s brain that 
were either destroyed by bullet and 
bone fragments or damaged by being 
deprived of blood and oxygen spell the 
difference between living and existing 
and, as it turned out, between life and 
death. The 
rear of the underside of the brain, con 
trols motor coordination. The occipital 
lobe, that part of the cerebrum directly 
above and extending past the rear of 
the cerebellum, Othe 
lobes of the cerebrum seats of 
personality, intellect, memory 
and sensory-motor activity. The mid 
brain area, directly beneath the junc 
ture of the hemispheres, is 


cerebellum, located to the 


affects vision 
house 


speech 


cerebellar 
related to eye reflexes and both eye 
ind body 
a pathway for nerve tracts running to 
and from the cerebellum and other parts 
of the brain. A bit lower and 
vital is the brain stem, the “old brain, 
which man has shared with other crea 
tures since the earliest stages of evolu 
tion, A passageway for nerve impulses, 
it monitors breathing, heartbeat, blood 
pressure, digestion and muscle reflexes 


movements. It also serves as 


most 


mediates emotions 

Last Hours. While Kennedy lay dy 
ing, neurosurgeons recalled cases in 
which less extensive damage to a com- 
bination of these vital areas had not 
prevented partial or full recovery—even 
after weeks of coma. Since Kennedy 
was right-handed, the undamaged left 
side of his brain was 
his body control. In some cases, ther 
apy has helped patients 
to train the less dominant side of the 
brain to take over. Such cases are rare, 
Robert Kennedy, the damage 
even for sur- 


more critical to 


bratn-injured 


and for 
had been too 
vival. Twelve hours after the operation 
the recordable brain waves ceased. For 
seven more hours, his heartbeat and 
breathing continued. Then these last two 
life signs faltered and stopped 


extensive 
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Are you ashamed when he shows pictures 


Those beautiful children. On 
display in that disaster area of a 
wallet. They really deserve better. 

And they’ll get it, if you give 
him the Convertible® by Lord 
Buxton. Its leather is so soft it 
won't be long before it feels as 





of your children? 


comfortable as his old wallet. 

It’s called the Convertible be- 
cause it has a special removable 
section for credit cards and 
photographs. He can carry that 
part with the rest of his wallet, 
or separate from it. 


The Convertible by LORD BUXTON’ 


Whichever way, it looks so 
good, that when he shows pic- 
tures of the kids or even you in 
rollers, everybody looks great. In- 
cluding him. 

The Convertible, from $5.00. 
Matching Key-Tainer®from $3.00. 

















EDUCATION 





CURRICULUMS 
Teaching Black Culture 


One of the fastest-growing new ac- 
ademic specialties in U.S. universities 
is Negro culture. Whether prodded by 
militant black student groups, equally 
concerned white students or faculty con- 
science, the nation’s colleges are rush- 
ing to add courses in Negro history, 
literature, anthropology, music and art. 
San Francisco State even has a course 
in “Black Psychology,” while Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School this fall will 
begin a program of “Black Church 
Studies.” 

Negro culture as a discipline is so 
new that there are inevitable disagree- 
ments over precisely what should be 
taught and who should teach it. Some 
student groups insist that only a Negro 
can fully appreciate and convey the im- 
plications of black culture. There are 
not nearly enough professors—black or 
white—with academic specialization in 
the field. Partly out of practical neces- 
sity, universities generally agree that a 
teacher's color is irrelevant in matters 
of scholarship. “You don’t need a Greek 
to teach Greek or a Communist to 
teach Marx,” contends Rutgers Provost 
Richard Schlatter. Anyone with a valid 
claim to expertise in black studies can 
just about choose his campus. Brook- 
lyn College has created a chair in Afro 
American studies, offering up to $31, 
000 a year, but has yet to find an 
occupant. 

Street Hoodlum. In the debate over 
course content, scholars agree that Ne 
gro history has been both slighted and 
skewed by the university. The lack of a 
perceptive analysis of the Negro’s role 
in U.S. history and culture, many his- 
torians now concede, raises serious 
doubts about their own past techniques 
and insights. At the same time, uni- 
versities are fighting the temptation— 
created by black student pressure—to 
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SAN FRANCISCO'S NATHAN HARE 
Asking study from jazz to Swahili, 
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romanticize the Negro past. Attempts 
to exaggerate the role of a Negro like 
Crispus Attucks, who was killed in the 
Boston Massacre, can be misleading. 
“He was just a street hoodlum who hap 
pened to get in the way of a bullet,” 
says Notre Dame Historian James Sil- 
ver, an expert on the U.S. South (Mis- 
sissippi: The Closed Society), 

The guideline for creating new black 
culture courses, says Arts and Sciences 
Dean John Silber of the University of 
Texas, must be to “avoid racism in re- 
verse—there has to be intellectual in- 
tegrity behind the move.” Although 
Texas has fewer than 200 Negro stu- 
dents, a petition for a Negro history 
course drew 1,800 student signers. The 
course will be taught by Sociologist-His- 
torian Henry Allen Bullock. He intends 
to examine the Negro’s origin in Afri- 
ca and the clashes of African and Eu- 
ropean cultures, study the impact of 
the slave trade on the Caribbean and 
the U.S. South, and trace the develop- 
ment of segregation in the U.S. 

New Emphasis. Some colleges are 
meeting the demand for a new em- 
phasis on the Negro by expanding ex- 
isting African studies programs. A 
three-year-old Institute of African Stud- 
ies at Columbia now has 43 courses, 
ranging from the Prehistory of Africa 
to Primitive Art and Problems of Mod- 
ern Africa. The University of Chicago 
offers nine courses on Africa, from its 
anthropology to its sociology, in the So- 
cial Sciences Collegiate Division. 

Stanford, Harvard and Yale are de- 
bating whether to offer degrees in Afro 
American studies. A proposed major at 
Yale would require specialization in a 
discipline, such as history, economics 
or political science, then examine the ap- 
proaches of several disciplines toward 
Negro culture in a junior-year seminar, 
finish with a senior-year colloquium and 
a major paper. The leader in promot- 
ing black culture as a separate dis 
cipline, however, has been San Fran 
cisco State. Negro Sociologist Nathan 
Hare, who has a doctorate from the 
University of Chicago, supervises 15 
courses, ranging from Avant-Garde Jazz 
to Ancient Black History and Swahili, 
but considers both the range and vol- 
ume inadequate. 

The primary purpose of the Negro- 
culture courses is, of course, to convey 
information, clear up misconceptions, 
and tell it like it is—or was. This also 
often tends to ease racial tensions, al- 
though Michigan State Historian James 
Hooker sadly notes the case of one 
black student in his Negro-history class 
who disliked whites before taking the 
course, then “found out that Whitey 
had really known what he was doing 
to black people—so now he hates him 
even more.” More often, though, the 
candid classes have a kind of “group 
therapy” effect, in which inner feelings 
surface and understanding grows. 








M.1.T.'S ZAGIER 
Bright, fast—and no 9 o’clocks. 


STUDENTS 
A Bachelor at 16 


Don Zagier, a short (5 ft. 4 in.), amia- 
ble youth, graduated last week at 16. 
That may sound only mildly interesting 
and not at all rare until is it said that 
Don’s diploma was not from high school 
but rather from M.I.T.—and that he 
picked up not one, but two bachelor of 
science degrees. 

Don, whose mother is a psychiatrist 
and whose father is dean of instruction 
at The American College of Switzer- 
land, is not the customary introverted 
boy genius. He enjoys skiing and bridge, 
makes friends easily, dates a 20-year- 
old coed. Like most students, he pre- 
fers eleventh-hour cramming to term- 
long study. But he is bright, fast, hates 
to go to bed before five in the morn- 
ing, and is in a very big hurry to 
succeed academically. 

How did Don do it? I.Q. tests put 
him high in the genius category, but 
his grades were mediocre until his in- 
terest was aroused. He was so bored by 
his fifth-grade schoolwork in Stockton, 
Calif., where his father then taught at 
the University of the Pacific, that con- 
cerned school officials gave him a bat- 
tery of psychological tests, then decid- 
ed to let him skip the sixth grade. His 
marks climbed, and he was jumped past 
the ninth and eleventh grades. He went 
to summer school, took eight semesters 
of Berkeley math and humanities cours- 
es by mail, graduated from high school 
at 13. 

Don was accepted by M.LT. after 
scoring a perfect 800 in English and ad- 
vanced-math achievement tests; instead 
of beginning that September, he decid- 
ed to take a year’s preparation at Eng- 
land’s exclusive Winchester College. He 
spent his spare time studying M.I.T. 
textbooks, then took tests in virtually 
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The best of both worlds gin. 


A classic British gin, created in 1770, perfected in America. 
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by Sir Robert Burnett 
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Chrvslers business is to eet you where vou want 


\t Chrysler Corporation, we make things that move. _ lions of gallons of water to Airtemp air conditioner 
They splash across lakes. They burrow through that move housefuls of cool, clear air. 

marsh mud. They haul pig iron and they haul pe- And the nice thing about Chrysler Corporatior 

tunias. They even take people out of this world. engineering is, we also make sure everything keep 
You'll find us moving in 130 different countries moving. Mile after mile. Year after year. 


with everything from irrigation pumps that move mil People seem to like that kind of engineering. It’ 
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to go-even if its 238.000 miles straight up. 


one of the reasons why we’ve moved up to being 
America’s fifth largest industrial corporation. 


7 CHRYSLER 
| CORPORATION 


At the end of a great day, 
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At 86 or 100 proof “There is nothing better in the market.” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 86 PROOF® 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND + BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION ® AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY © 1967 





all of the university's freshman courses 
(including calculus, physics and chem- 
istry), and passed them all. That per- 
mitted him to substitute more advanced 
courses in his first year at M.I,T 

In his third semester, he stepped up 
the pace, took twelve courses instead 
of the usual four. By maintaining high 
course loads, he not only earned the re 
quired 360 credits for his math degree 
in just two years, but an extra 90 for a 
physics degree as well. And he did so 
without scheduling any classes before 
11 a.m., so he could sleep late. Don 
will enter graduate study next fall at Ox- 
ford under Theoretical Mathematician 
Michael F. Atiyah, When math is really 
understood, Don says, “it becomes art, 


and you realize that you are seeing 
beauty.” 

KUDOS 
Round 1 


One clue to the values a university 
holds highest is the men it chooses to 
honor. At hundreds of commencements 


thus far this spring, doctorates have 
been bestowed upon a widely diverse 
collection of notable people. Among 


them 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
General Harold Keith Johnson, tt.p., 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff. /n the 
councils of his country, his is the 
voice of 


steady deep-rooted 


patriotism 


clear 


AQUINAS COLLEGE (Mich.) 
The Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. (post- 
humous), D.LET, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Roy Wilkins, t.H.p., executive director 
of N.A.A.C.P 


CHATHAM COLLEGE 

Martha Peterson, L.H.p., president of 
Barnard College. Out of Kansas she 
came, fresh as the morning dew, tall 
as the corn in stature, and in her 
thinking as wide as the plain, Into 
the maelstrom of Morningside 
Heights steps the and kind 
Miss Peterson and under- 
standing friend of students 


Strong 
wive 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Charles E. Bohlen, Lt.p., diplomat. 
David Dubinsky, LL.p., labor leader. 


Isidor Isaac Rabi, sc.p., Nobel Prize 
physicist 

Jacques Lipchitz, L.H.p., sculptor. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY 
William Styron, D.LET., novelist. 
EASTERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY 

Fess Parker, p.LeT., star of Daniel 

Boone television series 


FRANKLIN PIERCE COLLEGE (N.H.) 
George A. Plimpton, L.H.D., author (Pa- 
per Lion) and editor of the Paris 
Review. Don Quixote of the world 
of sports, 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
John Updike, p.Ler., author. His roots, 
though set in far years, feed upon 
the peculiar agonies of the present. 
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; MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
Pat O'Brien, p.LEr., actor. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
John W. Gardner, LL.p., former Sec 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 


fare. Your inspiration brought tal- 
ented men and women to a weary 
bureaucracy 

Henri de Lubac, t.4.p., French Jesuit 


theologian and peritus (expert) at the 
Second Vatican Council 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 

Feodor Lynen, sc.p., Nobel 

chemist. An inspiring 

by his intellectual curiosity 

has influenced and stimulated 
students 


Prize bio- 


teacher who, 
and ex 
ample 


generations of 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Bayard Rustin, LL.p., civil rights leader 
He has been on a never ending Free 
Ride in pursuit of meanine- 
ful progress for the and 
oppressed 


dom 


poor 
poe 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
William J. Brennan Jr., LL.p., Supreme 
Court Justice 
William Benton, Lt.p., board chairman 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Walter W, (“Red”) Smith, LL.p., sports 
columnist. A stylist in English pros. 
whose sharp eye has unsettled many 
a phony 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Walter Cronkite, t.H.p 
newsman 


television 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Frank Learoyd Boyden, p.H., headmas- 
Deerfield Academy for 66 
years. As a discerning teacher and en 


ter of 


led his own 
students to full participation in that 
ancient ideal, mens sana in corpore 
sano [a sound mind in a sound body] 

William Samuel Paley, tt.p., board 
chairman of CBS. 


thusiastic sportsman, he 


P.M.C. COLLEGES (Pa.) 

Jacob Blaustein, Lt.p. former U.N. del 
egate, co-founder of the American 
Oil Co. Rare blend of statesman, in- 
dustrialist and humanitarian 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Harlan Cleveland, p.Let., U.S. Ambas- 
sador to NATO. 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND (Ore 
Maria Goeppert Mayer, sc.p., 1963 No- 
bel prizewinner for physics. Feminine 
delicacy may have prompted her in- 
terest in the “lighter nuclei.” 
Harding L. Lawrence, LL.p., president 
of Braniff Airways. A man who has 
made American skies colorful as well 
as friendly 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan,  Lt.p., 
urbanologist. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


John Wayne, pD.F.A., actor. He is the 
Western Hero, the reincarnation of 
all the men who brought strength 


and stability to an expanding nation 


VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY 
Eugene Ormandy, v.mMus., conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra 


A drop of 
English 
Leather. 
makes 
quite a 





English Leather, 


Nothing reflects a masculine outlook as 
much as robust ENGLISH LEATHER 
ALL-PURPOSE LOTION. Brisk as a 
salute; in handsome redwood gift 
boxes. $2.50, $4.00, $6.50. 

The array of ENGLISH LEATHER toi- 
letries, essentials, and gift sets includes 
the ALL-PURPOSE LOTION and the 
DEODORANT STICK in distinctive red- 
wood box, $3.75. Other GIFT SETS from 
$3.00 to $10.00. 
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We run a service station at 
the corner of Montgomery 
and Columbus. 
Last year we took insome- a 
thing over $1 billion. But / e-—=9 R 


things are picking up. (iE 





















Our funny-looking headquarters in San Francisco is only one 
of 1600 outlets across the country. And overseas. 

They’re not all labeled Transamerica. Some wear better known 
names. Like Occidental Life. And United Artists. 

But whatever the tag, the merchandise is the same: Service. We 
sell service to the consumer. 

Insurance to protect him. Financing and credit to extend his 
buying power. Title insurance for his home. And coming up, new 
services for his investment dollars. 

We’ll even fill his leisure time. All the way from an evening at 
the movies to charter air travel to his favorite vacation spot. 

We also service business. 

Through a life insurance program under whicha company can 
offer employees individual policy benefits with group advantages. 

Through a mortgage affiliate which not only wholesales FHA 
mortgages but services them. 

Through revolving credit which relieves stores of handling 
their own credit operations. 

Through an investment service which counsels pensions, trusts 
and other institutions. 

Through a $100 million entry in computer services: leasing, 
financing, expertise in hard and software. 
| We're even building a service for our services: a data 
processing complex which will network all our parts into 
an instant whole. 
If this be synergism, we aim to make the most of it. 






John R. Beckett 


President 
- if Transamerica Corporation 














MODERN LIVING 
a A lS 


THE CITY 
The Disneyland Effect 


Remember Judge Roy Hofheinz? 
He’s Houston's one-man answer to P.1 
Barnum, William Zeckendorf and Clint 
Murchison—the developer extraordi 
nary whose projects always seem to 
Start with a thud, then prosper with a 
vengeance. His Astrodome, for example. 
Hailed as “the Eighth Wonder of the 
World,” the air-conditioned stadium be- 
gan with a clear plastic roof. Baseball 
players lost fly balls in the glare, so the 
dome was painted. Then sunlight could 
not reach the grass, which withered. so 








high Astroneedle, a frontier village and 
outdoor air conditioning. Moreover, he 
is not permitting any haphazard de- 
velopment on his Astro domain. The 
four-motel complex that will open. this 
fall is owned by him (although leased 
to such moteliers as Howard Johnson 
and Holiday Inns), and so is the trans- 
portation system of small, gaudy “tramp 
trains” that will run between motels 
and amusement park. Later, Hofheinz 
plans to build more motels, two the- 
aters, a museum, an automobile race 
track and an inland Sea-Arama 


All this should sound familiar, As- 
troworld is a godson of 


Disneyland, 


DEST BRANDT 








HOUSTON’S BLACK DRAGON & ASTROWHEEL 
Here come the judge—and the crowds, 


artificial turf was laid down. Now ev 
erybody is happy 

And now Hofheinz has a new spec- 
tacular: Astroworld. It opened last week, 
a 57-acre amusement park near Hous- 
ton’s Astrodome and still another of 
Hofheinz’ ventures, a convention cen- 
ter called Astrohall. Yes, it rained on 
opening day. Such attractions as a simu 
lated sleigh ride down the 65-ft -high 
Der Hofheinzberg and most of the boats 
to carry visitors through a Lost World 
Adventure were not functioning. The 
next night, the Astrowheel—the world’s 
first futuristic Ferris wheel groaned to 
a halt, marooning 40 riders high above 
the action 

Grateful Godson. The first weekend's 
crowd of 50,000 people cared not a 
whit. They loved Astroworld—just the 
way the judge* knew they would, Hof- 
heinz’ goal is to create an area where 
the whole family can come for a week 
and never need leave. To this end, he 
has spent $16 million on fun rides like 
the swirling Black Dragon, a 340-ft.- 


* In 1937, when he was only 24 years old, 
Hofheinz was elected judge of Houston's Har 
rms County, served until 1944 
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The late Walt Disney blessed Hofheinz’ 
borrowed philosophy of fun for the 
family. “The Disneyland people helped 
us on Astroworld every time we asked,” 
Says the judge gratefully. “They sug 
gested ways of doing things so we could 
avoid what they learned the hard way.’ 

Runaway Train. What Hofheinz, Dis- 
ney and other big developers are cash 
ing In on Is a remarkable phenomenon 
best described as the “Disneyland Ef- 
fect.” Stated simply, the thesis is that 
what's missing in urban life is a sense 
of fun, and that once a fun area is 
built, it proves to be a powerful, re 
generative force that brings prosperity 
to the whole surrounding area 

The prototype is Disneyland itself 
In its 13 years, the 70-acre, $100 mil- 
lion amusement park in Anaheim has 
become California's No. 1 tourist at- 
traction: 7,900,000 visitors came last 
year. The constant influx has helped 
transform Anaheim from a small, dusty 
town set amid orange groves into a 
pleasant and bustling city. To cope with 
the tourists, 3,500 motel and hotel 
rooms have been built (Disney's own 
hotel has grown from 150 to 616 rooms) 
and restaurants have sprouted thick as 


asparagus outside the superpark’s gates. 

The lessons provided by Disneyland 
were put to their first serious test in 
1961, when a barren stretch of land 
midway between Dallas and Fort Worth 
was taken over by the Great South- 
west Corp. and built into the site of 
Six Flags over Texas. an $18 million, 
40-acre imitation Disneyland that even 
Disney employees concede is a “pretty 
good job.” Following Disney's rules, it 
has thematic sections (one for each flag) 
and such thrilling rides as the Run 
away Train trip through a series otf 
mock 1890s-style hazards. To date, 
some 1] million paying visitors have 
loved the park, and the Disneyland Ef- 
fect has taken place right on schedule 
new hotels, motels, shopping centers and 
ipartment projects have appeared in a 
broad swath around the park, and the 
tun area has become the center of an 
inplanned but prosperous new town 

Money & Fun. Next to come is the 
California Exposition, a permanent, 
year-round state fair just five minutes 
from Sacramento, Opening on July 1, 
it will feature a vast amusement park, 
an exhibition center, a race track and ar- 
ficial lakes. The $20 million project, 
which is designed for the enjoyment of 
all the family, covers 630 acres. Esti- 
mates are that in the next twelve years 
the Exposition will draw 50 million peo- 
ple, gross some $330 million for the 
state—and in the process create a siz- 
ible boom for Sacramento. 

The ultimate test of the thesis will 
be the brand-new Walt Disney city in 
central Florida now being built from 
scratch on 43 square miles of swampy 
flatlands, The first nucleus, programmed 
to open in 1970, will in effect be a Dis- 
neyland East. and already 400 acres 
have been cleared and a system of 
dams, lakes and canals is being con 
structed. Linked to the fun city by 
monorail there will eventually be an ex 
perimental, radially designed city and a 
1,000-acre industrial park. But the lo- 
comotive pulling them all will be Dis 
ney’s Amusement Theme Park, a mecca 
for fun lovers that will support every 
other part of a Disney world. All this, 
of course, is in accordance with the Dis- 
neyland Effect's guiding maxim: Money 
is Where the fun is 


SERVICES 
House Hunting by Computer 


One out of every six U.S. families 
will be looking for a new house this 
year. And no matter how many times 
they have brought it off successfully in 
the past, each new move becomes an or- 
deal. All this is likely to change radi- 
cally and in the very near future. The 
real estate world is beginning to shift 
over to computers, and with dramatic 
results 

Leader in the field is Detroit's eight- 
month-old Realtron, Inc., which uses 
an IBM 1440 to keep an up-to-date ac- 
count of 8,000 listings in the area, with 
each house coded for 23 characteristics, 
including location, style, extra baths. 
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price, and, on request, even the cost of 
adjacent property. Thus, when Mr. and 
Mrs. John Grima recently decided that 
what with their Great Dane, they had 
too much house and too little yard in 
their suburban residence in Westland, 
they consulted a broker subscribing to 
Realtron. Their specific requirements 
were checked off and fed into the com- 
puter; within five seconds, Realtron 
came back over the broker's Touch- 
Tone telephone with a list of houses 
answering their description (where none 
are available, the computer moves on 
to list those “nearest” to what they 
have specified), In the Grimas’ case, 
the requests were so special that it 
took two weeks for the computer to 
find their dream solution. In the pro- 
cess, they never left home. The com- 
puter did all the work except make the 
final decision and draw up the pur- 
chase agreement. 

Closing the Deal. So effective has 
Realtron been that it has been adopted 
by the real estate board of Fairfax and 
Arlington counties in Virginia to list 
some 1,800 houses in that area. What 
a timesaver it can be was demonstrated 
by U.S. Army Major Ronald Dubois, a 
Viet Nam veteran, who was assigned 
to the Pentagon. After following up sev- 
eral leads only to have his hopes dashed, 
he consulted Falls Church, Va., Broker 
Reba Gardner, She put their problem 
to Realtron. 

They wanted a four-bedroom house 
with a family room, near the Pentagon, 
a good school, church and bus line to 
Washington, D.C. The computer had 
the answer. When Reba Gardner called 
the broker selling it, he exclaimed, “My 
God, Reba. [ just got that house a few 
minutes ago." An appointment was 
made for Major Dubois to see the house 
first thing the next morning. By 11 
o'clock the deal was closed. 

National Network. Such speed is as 
popular with real estate men as it is 
with house hunters. A few weeks ago, 
a $15,500 ranch-style home became 
available in the Detroit area on a Sat- 
urday morning. Even though it was not 
officially listed, indexed, and publicized, 
eleven people learned of it through 
Realtron and came to visit it. By that af- 
ternoon, the house was sold to one of 
them. Says E. Gordon Sinclair, pres- 
ident of Evergreen Realty: “Normally, 
we wouldn't have had that house on 
the market for five days.” 

Kalamazoo, Mich., came on the com- 
puter line last week, by mid-June Nash- 
ville and Omaha will follow suit, with 
Norfolk and Seattle due to join the sys- 
tem by July 1. By then Realtron hopes 
to have its intercity circuits working ef- 
fectively, First two areas to start ex- 
changing data will be northern Virginia 
and Detroit. Pictures of the homes will 
be converted into small film clips and 
flashed on a screen, thus bringing clos- 
er the day when families can pick their 
houses across the U.S. on a national 
computer network as easily as if they 
were house hunting down the street 
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Cool The Cool Generation 
for a cool profit 





Tenants stay longer, work 
improves, customers 
come back again and 
again. Whatever your 
business, central air 
conditioning is a wise 
investment. And you 
won't lose your cool 

over costs or service if 
you call a Weather 
Doctor who installs reliable 


DAY & NIGHT 


AIR CONDITIONING 


La Puente, California - Collierville, Tennessee 
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| No obligation. of course | 
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Tuning in the upheaval while turning out the Brooks Brothers suits 


RECORDINGS 
The Money Side of the Street 


Six years ago, young Songwriters 
Charlie Koppelman and Don Rubin 
were working for a Manhattan music 
publisher for $25 a week. It wasn't 
much, but then, as Koppelman. says, 
“We really weren't that good as song- 
writers.” After a while, they prudently 
turned to publishing other composers’ 
songs, and eventually went on to pro 
duce recordings of those songs. Last 
week, after having turned out a string 
of 17 gold-record hits (sales of a mil- 
lion copies) by such performers as The 
Lovin’ Spoonful, Bobby Darin and The 
Turtles, Koppelman, 28, and Rubin, 29, 
sold out their publishing and produc- 
won enterprises to a holding company 
for a reported $3,000,000 

Their success would be remarkable 
enough if it were an isolated case: in 
fact, it symbolizes an upheaval that has 
churned the entire record Industry since 
the advent of rock music. It began 
when the established record companies 
wanted to capture the new sounds for 
their labels, but found that their over 
30) staff producers—the men who select 
songs, assign arrangers, hire musicians 
and supervise recording sessions—were 
not tuned in. As 46-year-old John K 
Maitland, President of Warner Bros.- 
Seven Arts Records, puts it: “Our 
Brooks Brothers suits couldn't link up 
with these hippie artists.” 

Out of the impasse was born a new. 
freewheeling type of rock producer 
usually as young and offbeat as the 
musicians themselves, steeped enough 
in the idiom to collaborate on songs, ar 
rangements and electronic effects, and 
keenly attuned to “the street” (pop mu- 
sic’s term for the fast-shifting mass mar 
ket). Some of them went on record 
company payrolls but most have re 
mained independent, sometimes even 
wrapping up the complete record “pack 


age’ before peddling it to the com 
panies, Today roughly 70% of the re 
leases that reach the bestseller charts 
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are produced by the 100 or so in 
dependents now at work across the 
country. All but invisible to the general 
public, these producers constitute one 
of the most potent influences in pop 
music. Among them 

>» George (“Shadow”) Morton, 26, is 
so nicknamed because he is likely to ex- 
himself from a business confer 
ence, ostensibly to go to the men’s 
room, and not be seen again for four 
days. Raised in Brooklyn, he had “about 
40" jobs (bouncer, ice-cream vendor, 
hairdresser) before launching his rec- 
ord career in 1964 with a hit song that 
he wrote in twelve minutes (Walking in 
the Sand). Now he produces the Va 
nilla Fudge, the New York Rock & 
Roll Ensemble and Janis Ian (Society's 
Child), is training three protégés at his 
own commune-style firm on Long Is- 
land. An autocrat in the studio, he 
does his own arranging and most of 
his engineering, proclaims: “I am the 
greatest producer in the business. I am 
also an egomaniac.’ 

> Bob Crewe, 37, a former interior dec- 
orator, model, singer and songwriter, is 
a rare example of an “older” inde 
pendent producer who successfully 
adapted to rock. His 62 hits and total 
of 100 million sales span several styles 
(Mitch Ryder, Lesley Gore), but all re 
flect his desire to “avoid the naked. 
irritatng sounds while using the basic 
the beat.” Crewe’s three-floor 
Manhattan penthouse—decorated with 
mirrored ceilings, carved panels from 
the Indonesian pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair, and kKangaroo-skin 
bedspreads—is also the nerve center 
for his group of eight production, pub 
lishing and management companies 
(1967 gross: $4,000,000), which he re- 
cently reorganized on the advice of his 
astrologer 

> James William Guercio, 22, is not 
only one of the youngest producers but 
also one of the most ambitious: he has 
already built up a Crewe-like cluster of 
companies in Angeles that may 
gross over $1,000,000 this year. On the 


cuse 


force of 


Los 


Strength of his composing, arranging, 
conducting and producing for The 
Buckinghams—five singles and two al 
bums, all of which reached the charts- 
he recently signed a contract to de- 
velop new talent for Columbia Rec- 
ords. Guercio quit college “when John 
Kennedy died and the Beatles were 
born,” went on the road with such 
groups as Chad & Jeremy and The 
Mothers of Invention. Like his idol. 
the late avant-garde composer Edgard 
Varese, he is given to such pronounce- 
ments as, “A record is sound forever, 
not just a disk of plastic,” and, “I’m des 
perately trying to wake the world up.” 

Flourishing as their recording ven- 
tures may be, most of the new produc- 
ers are already restlessly expanding to 
other fields. In what appears to be the 
major trend, Crewe is moving into the 
production of television specials and 
films, and Koppelman and Rubin are 
preparing a musical series for network 
TV next fall. Morton also plans to 
make television shows, publish a sex 
magazine and, he adds, become a mov- 
€ actor, Among other things, these de 
partures may be a hedge against the 
danger that grows with every year that 
a producer ages: “cooling,” or losing 
the golden touch. But the way they are 
rolling now, these producers need not 
worry too much. When asked what they 
will do when they get older, Koppel 
man and Rubin reply: “We hope to be 
on the Riviera by then.” 


COMPOSERS 


A Real Pioneer 
Like the reigning romantic heroes of 
mid-19th century musical Europe, Cho 
pin and Liszt, New Orleans-born Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk (1829-69) had sex 
appeal aplenty. As a Wunderkind pla- 
nist-composer tn the Paris salons, as a 
lion on tour in the U.S., the West In 
dies and Latin America, he dazzled the 
ladies with his pink-lemonade piano 
pieces and thrilled them with his frail. 
aristocratic good looks and his satur- 
TIME 
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nine, bedroomy eyelids. One panting 
female, so the story goes, even swooped 
down upon him at the end of a recital, 
picked him up in her arms and made 
off with him for the night. 

If sex was his joy, it was also his un- 
doing: in his last years as a recitalist 
he took to playing up to the ladies in 
the audience, leaving them tearful with 
languid, fatalistic little tunes like The 
Dying Poet and The Last Hope. When 
he died,* that is the way the world re- 
membered and then forgot him—as an 
adorable miniaturist 

Now, a century later, Gottschalk is 
beginning to be appreciated for what 
he was—America’s first important na- 
uonalistic composer. New LPs of his 
plano music by Amiram Rigai and his 
two-movement symphony, A Night in 
the Tropics, show how much he loved 
the Negro, Creole and Latin American 
melodies and rhythms. More important, 
they show that he handled those native 
folk ingredients with astonishing sophis- 
ucation, charm and originality, Listen- 
ing to his music is often like hearing 
Stephen Foster delivered with the ele- 
gance of Chopin and the romantic flair 
of Berlioz 

Before long. more of his music ought 
to be finding its way into the concert 
halls and onto recordings. Several of 
Gottschalk’s long-lost major works, no- 
tably the Montevideo Symphony and 
the one-act opera Escenas Campestres 
have been found in a private collection 
in Rio de Janeiro and have been pur 
chased for the New York Public Li 
brary by Concert Pianist Eugene List 
‘He was a real pioneer,” says List 
“His writing is sometimes C hopinesque, 
sometimes Lisztian, but always definitely 
American in flavor. It's scintillating, 
tuneful, fresh. It could have been writ 
ten today.” 


Although accounts of his death vary, the 


Most persistent version is that he succumbed 


to yellow fever and toppled from his stool 
during a recital in Rio de Janeiro while 
performing a composition of his called 
Morte! 

HAWING BY WEMBIOUR PLEVU ALFRED A KNOPF, IN ‘ 


HOM NOTE oA PIAN MOREAU GOTTSCHALE 





PIANIST GOTTSCHALK (1869) 
Wunderkind with bedroomy eyelids. 
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THE THEATER 
a acti lit.) 


IMPRESARIOS 
Public Papa 


“There are public libraries,” says Jo- 
seph Papp. “Why not public theaters?” 
One of the most creative producer-di- 
rectors of the American stage, Papp 
has done his best to make good drama 
as accessible to New Yorkers as a good 
book 

This week Papp’s New York Shake- 
speare Festival begins its twelfth three 
month season in Central Park, where 
the top price in the 2,300-seat Del- 
acorte Theater is—nothing. Next month 
Papp-trained Mobile Theaters will be 
taking free productions of Hamlet, with 
an all-black cast, and a children’s musi- 
cal based on The Pied Piper to New 
York’s slums. In a partially refurbished 
117-year-old building that once housed 
the Astor Library, Papp is completing 
a successful first season of contempo- 
rary plays at the Public Theater, where 
tickets are only $2.50. This month he 
Opened an experimental theater where 
budding playwrights can see thei work 
In progress, Next year the complex will 
also include a 150-seat theater-in-the- 
round tor coffeehouse productions on 
week nights and children’s plays on 
weekends 

No Menu Theater. The Papp who is 
papa of all this theatrical enterprise 
was born Joseph Papirofsky 47 vears 
ago in the tough Williamsburg section 
of Brooklyn, where his father was a 
trunkmaker from Poland and his moth 
er a seamstress from Lithuania. After 
high school and some 20 miscellaneous 
jobs, including short-order cook and 
sheet-metal worker, he served a four 
year hitch in the Navy and used the 
G.I, bill to join the Actors Laboratory 
Theater in Hollywood. In 1954, back 
in Manhattan as stage manager for 
CBS-TV, Papp organized an unsalaried 
Shakespeare workshop in the basement 


Sunday-school room of a church on 
the Lower East Side. 
Slowly he moved his free Shake 


speare uptown, expanding his compa- 
ny’s scope with whatever funds he could 
beg from foundations and individuals 
In 1962 the city chipped in $250,000 
and George T. Delacorte Jr., chairman 
of the board of Dell Publishing, gave 
$150,000 to build the open-air theater 
in Central Park. Conversion of the As- 
tor Library into the Public Theater will 
ultimately cost $3,000,000, of which 
Papp has raised only $1,000,000 so far 
The annual budget of Papp's company 
is $1,300,000 

The idea for the Public Theater be- 
gan with Papp’s feeling that, while 
Shakespeare speaks to modern man. he 
wanted also to stage contemporary plays 
dealing with contemporary themes. “I 
wanted a theater,” he explains, “that 
was doubting, questioning, grey not 
pink, that took on a social character. 
The world is dark, and I felt a need 
for works that would reflect that mood. 


I did not want another menu theater— 
a little of this, a little of that—like our 
regional and repertory companies.” 

The plays Papp chose for his first sea 
son suited his grey color scheme very 
well, at least as he characterizes them 
Papp directed a freewheeling moderni- 
zation of Hamlet, which he says is 
about alienation and the question of ex- 
istence, and Czech Playwright Vaclav 
Havel’s The Memorandum, a satire on 
the evils of selling out and compro- 
mise. The Public Theater's artistic di- 
rector, Gerald Freedman, staged the 
rock musical Hair, which to Papp is 
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PRODUCER PAPP 
Out of the grey and into the pink. 


“about loneliness,” and Jakov Lind’s 
Ergo, which dealt with guilt for the hor 
rors of World War II. 

Flaws v. Foreign. For next sea 
son, Papp has scheduled two plays by 
off-Broadway Negro Playwright Adri- 
enne Kennedy, and has commissioned 
Negro Actor Ossie Davis and Com 
poser Galt MacDermot to do a con 
temporary musical on the race ques 
tion. “I also have,” says Papp, “an adap 
tation of Nabokov's Invitation to a Be 
heading. But what I'm really looking 
for is American plays. I'd rather do 
flawed American plays than outstanding 
foreign plays.” 

What Papp is also looking for is a 
new audience. “Next year, we're not 
going to sit back and let audiences find 
us, but go out and search for them 
We want to find younger audiences- 
high school, college, young married cou- 
ples—who are awake when they come 
into the theater, who come to the the- 
ater without overeating and overdrink- 
ing. Society needs youth and middle 


age mixed, and so does an audience.” 
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Consumption is 36 toenails, 


PAINTING 


The Great American Nude 

Manhattan Pop Artist Tom Wessel- 
mann, 37, is an artist who believes that 
the female nude is a subject to which 
an artist can devote his full attention 
To prove his thesis, Chicago's Museum 
of Contemporary Art has put on view 
23 of Wesselmann’s pictures dedicated 
to “the Great American Nude.” Ac- 
companying them are five of the pris 
tine assemblages of kitchen and/or bath- 
room objects that Wesselmann creates 
to evoke the “typical American home” 
in which the G.A.N. is presumably 
found 

Wesselmann is nothing if not thor 
ough, and the show's inventory includes 
36 painted toenails, 13 breasts, eleven 
legs and eight pairs of lips; he adds for 
g00d measure six Oranges, three cig 
arettes, two radios, two pop bottles, 
one toilet seat, one hero sandwich, one 
glass of milk, one Volkswagen and one 
lemon. Altogether, the lot amply il 
lustrates that, as Director Jan van der 
Marck observes, “Wesselmann shows 
woman as the consumer, both consum 
ing and being consumed.” 

But if he presents her as a consumer 
product, he does so with considerable 
tenderness, and over the years Wes 
selmann has tended to move even clos 
er to his subject. Early Paintings depict 
her in full. Later (often Shaped) can 
vases Zero in on specific portions of 
the anatomy: feet that rise like moun 
tains above the seashore, mouths drag 
ging at enormous cigarettes, huge 
breasts. Yet, explicit though the Images 
are, Wesselmann’s nudes are not por- 
nographic. They are too remote for 
that, too glazed, too impersonal. They 
could be legendary divorcees, airline 
Stewardesses or Candys who spend all 
day on the beach and all night in a 
motel room. It is hard to imagine them 
arguing over the household bills, or 
dropping the children off at the dentist 
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WESSELMANN EXHIBIT IN CHICAGO 


Color It Color 


Nudes also interest Abstractionist 
Jules Olitski, but mainly as an excuse 
to keep his draftsmanship in shape. Ev- 
er so often, a nude model poses for 
him while he, Critic Clement Green- 
berg and a couple of friends sketch 
from life. When Olitski settles down to 
serious painting, he turns out tinted can- 
vases whose miragelike effects derive 
from the absence, indeed the positive ne- 
gation, of the penciled line in any shape 
or torm (see opposite) 

“I want the logic of color,” says the 
artist, “to be the structure of my paint- 
Ings, to open them up, to make them 


OLITSK!I & SKETCH 
Working with hues, relaxing with form. by a yellow arc. In late 1963 





13 breasts, two radios and a lemon. 


expand and breathe. I want my paint- 
ings to come out of color and not 
drawing. I just roll out the canvas and 
begin and let it grow.” Lately, Olitski 
has been rolling out a lot of canvas, 
He is preparing for three one-man 
shows, to be held this summer and fall 
in London, Los Angeles and New York 
City. In addition, his work will be shown 
later this month at West Germany's 
Prestigious Dokumenta, and he can 
hardly meet the demand from private 
buyers, who willingly pay from $4,000 
to $12,000 for a painting 

Among today's so-called color-field 
painters, Olitski is ranked by many on 
4 par with Kenneth Noland and the 
late Morris Louis. While the 
canvases of both Louis and 
Noland are generally filled with 
several areas of color that rest 
flatly on the canvas, Olitski has 
mastered the art of spraying 
On paint to create a single, sub 
tly shaded veil that conveys 
an illusion of depth. It is a 
painstaking process; on a sin- 
gle painting he may use as 
many as ten different spray 
guns, apply dozens of different 
coats. When completed, the 
painting gives a viewer the sen- 
sation of gazing into a shim- 
mering, bottomless sea. To dra 
mauze the effect, Olitski often 
moors his canvas to earth with 
emphatic narrow bands of 
paint along the edges, which 
form a frame within a frame 

The Russian-born, Brooklyn 
raised painter has been enam 
ored of abstraction ever since 
his G.I. bill studies in Paris. 
When he first attracted nation- 
al attention in 196] by win- 
ning an award at Pittsburgh’s 
International Exhibition, his 
prize painting consisted of two 
painted blobs of blue, divided 
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OLITSKI’S 
CLOUDS OF 
MOONGLOW 


At first glance, the large-scale canvases 
of Jules Olitski look like nothing in par- 
ticular—just expanses of color. Only 
slowly does the eye register that the 
painter has trapped a field of lunar-soft 
hues by spraying on diaphanous veils 
of paint, then tied them down to earth 
with a bluntly brushed, framelike edge. 
In Yulala (top) and Opening Up (bot- 
om), the edges are barely visible, knife- 
like lines; in Tin-Lizzie Green (right) 
they are boldly present and purposefully 
counterpointed by three spots of color 
in the right-hand margin. 








Armco’s Tom Latimer visited 
HemisFair’68 the other evening. 
Most of it looked pretty familiar. 





“A 622-foot tower with a 640-ton 
building on top created a real chal- 
lenge. A tension ring of 3-inch thick 

Armco plate is the key in transferring 
the top structure load to the 
tower stem.” 





Tom Latimer is Armco’s salesman in San Antonio where 
HemisFair’68 is in full swing. 

The opening climaxed 14 months of top speed construc- 
tion that transformed a downtown redevelopment site into 
an exciting World’s Fair. Major buildings will remain to 
spark San Antonio’s urban renewal project. 

Tom Latimer was on the team of Armco specialists that 
worked with architects and fabricators to select the right 
steels for critical requirements and then saw to it that 
nearly 30,000 tons were delivered to meet contractors’ 
schedules. 

Every permanent building contains Armco steels: special 
alloy steels where high strength is needed, joists for eco- 
nomical, flexible construction, zinc-coated steel for air 
handling equipment, steel reinforcing materials and many 
more. 

Even when you're not facing an opening day deadline 
Armco people can help solve your material problems. 
Have you talked to your Armco man lately? Armco Steel 
Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO STEEL Hough 


he took to spreading paint over an en- | 
tire canvas with a roller, subsequently 
progressed to sprays and to bounding 
his spray paintings with a painted streak, 
Lately he has been going back to his ear- 
lier canvases and changing them or | 
adding that all-important final boundary 
of paint. 


EXHIBITIONS 
A Hint, a Shadow, a Clue 


“My father, methinks I see my fa- 
ther,” quoth Prince Hamlet. Where? 
asked the startled Horatio. “In my 
mind’s eye,” replied the prince, with 
what must have been a sly smile. To- 
day, more and more artists are devot- 
ing themselves to art that exists pri- 
marily in the mind’s eye. Called “con- | 
ceptual art,” it usually exists in the 
form of a scale model, a preliminary 
sketch or a written description, suitable 
tor framing. Any of these items, the art- 
ists explain, are but a hint, a shadow, a 
shade, a clue to the real thing, which is 
usually some concept so complex, so 
subtle, so abstract or simply so large 
that it cannot be reduced to a mere 
two or three dimensions 

Poetic Package. Currently on dis- 
play at Manhattan’s Dwan Gallery are 
41 works consisting mostly of words or 
scale drawings. Among them is one 
work titled Art as Idea as Idea, which 
is Simply a photographic blowup of the 
dictionary definition of real. It is the 
end product of Joseph Kosuth’s strug 
gle with the artistic problem of defin- 
ing what “the real thing is.” Says Ko- 
suth gravely: “I think the importance 
of all art is its ideas.” Japanese-born 
Shusaku Arakawa shows a canvas on 
which is handwritten a recipe for ba- 
nana cake, Who, after all, could show 
in a picture the perfect joy of mixing, 
baking, sniffing and finally tasting ba 
nana cake? 

Reflectively, Carl Frederick Reuters 
wird has polished a bronze tablet, and 
with an imitation of Rembrandt's Sig- 
nature on it, spelled out “Remem- 
brandt.” As the viewer gazes at it, his 
reflection becomes a part of the pic- 
ture, suggesting that all art is based on 
the interplay between reality and the 
memory of how artists in ages past 
have dealt with the problem 

Conceptual art has become a favor 
ite with avant-garde collectors. Kosuth’s 
photographic version of real has al 
ready been bought by Businessman-Col- 
lector John Powers. Manhattan's Muse- 
um of Modern Art last week put on 
view ten scale models, sketches and pho- 
tomontages by the Bulgarian-born art- 
ist Christo, who set out to show what 
the museum would look like if its build- 
ing were wrapped in canvas and tied 
up with rope. Museum Curator Wil- 
liam S. Rubin found Christo’s ideas, 
with or without the rope to hang them 
by, a “poetic” comment on packaging, 
which has “become a crucial—and po- 
tentially insidious—aspect of the way 
in which the world is presented to us.” 
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INSTAMATIC 


When youre not 
using it, pocket it. 


This is the most compact Kodak Instamatie camera of all. And 

all you do to get really sharp color snapshots or color slides is 

drop in the film and shoot. The complete S-10 outfit is less than $35. 
Model 8-20, with electric eye and faster lens, is less than $60. 


Kodak Instamatic $-10 camera. 


WHAT 
TURNED 
GEORGE 

INTO 

GIORGIO? 
ROSE'S 
GIMLET 

& TONIC 


If your heart belongs to 
Daddy, and you want him 
to swing high, not low, mix 


him a Rose's Gimlet & 
Tonic: one part Rose's 
Lime Juice, 4 parts gin or 
vodka and Schweppes 
Tonic. And don't blame 
us if he's no angel. 
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FAITH HEALING IN CALIFORNIA 





Nvweaas 








GLOSSOLALIA IN ILLINOIS 


Cultism—or a cure for hyperintellects? 


RELIGION 





WORSHIP 


Charisma on the Rise 

The so-called “charismatic gifts"— 
prophecy, spiritual healing and glosso- 
lalia, or speaking in tongues—have long 
been characteristic of the zealous, fun- 
damentalist Pentecostal sects. Increas- 
ingly, though, these unusual Outpourings 
of spiritual feeling can be found in 
Mainstream Protestant and even Ro- 
man Catholic congregations—and some 
church leaders are concerned about it. 
The 1968 General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church ordered a 
special study of the spread of glossola- 
lia. This month an ecumenical assem- 
bly of 120 churchmen met at Roman 
Catholic Dayton University in Ohio to 
discuss the movement. 

Defenders of charismatic worship ar- 
gue that there is Biblical warrant for it. 
Prophecy was an accepted spiritual gift 
among the Jews, while both Jesus and 
his disciples, according to the New Tes- 
tament, practiced faith healing, St. 
Paul’s epistles refer to “speaking in 
tongues”—which to its modern practi- 
toners means the sudden effusion of 
prayer in nonsense syllables, 

Faith healing is now so common in 
Protestant churches that there is a na- 
tionwide Fellowship of St. Luke, which 
claims more than 20,000 members. De- 
nominational leaders are considerably 
less enthusiastic about glossolalia, which 
is usually carried on by small groups, 
led as often as not by laymen outside 
the confines of the church. In Los An- 
geles alone, Lutheran Minister Rodney 
Lensch claims, there are hundreds of 
glossolalia cells, One of the few parish- 
es that openly espouses the charismatic 
approach is the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Elk Grove Village, Ll. Its 
pastor, the Rev. Lloyd Weber of the 
United Church of Christ, had long been 
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interested in Pentecostalism, and says 
that he received the “gift of tongues” 
three years ago. He gradually intro- 
duced his parishioners to the practice, 
and glossolalia prayers are now a regu- 
lar feature of Sunday worship. 

Pray for Baptism. The most notable 
recent spread of faith healing and glos- 
solalia has been among college-level 
Roman Catholics. The movement be- 
gan last year, when three young the- 
ology instructors at Duquesne Univer- 
sity in Pittsburgh met to pray and found 
themselves, according to their testimony, 
simultaneously speaking in tongues. 
Similar experiments have since been 
tried at other Catholic schools. At No- 
tre Dame, there is a cell of 30 glosso- 
lalia enthusiasts, including students and 
teachers from nearby St. Mary's Col- 
lege, who meet one night a week for 
prayer session, 

Critics of the charismatic movement 
irgue that it is fundamentally an un- 
healthy cult experience, which tends to 
separate the gifted illuminati from the 
majority of believers. California Psy 
chologist Dr. Paul Morentz believes that 
it thrives among insecure personalities 
who are in desperate need of certitude. 
On the other hand, the Rev. Larry 
Christianson of — Trinity Lutheran 
Church in San Pedro, Calif., contends 
that the gifts are “God's answer to the 
hyperintellectualism of our age” and 
the cold impersonality of formal wor- 
ship. Surprisingly, even some Roman 
Catholic participants at the Dayton con 
ference were cautiously optimistic about 
the prospect of incorporating glossolalia 
and healing into the spirituality of their 
church. Biblical Scholar Barnabas Mary 
Ahern, a peritus (expert) at the Second 
Vatican Council, argued that glossolalia 
should be “running at the very heart 
of the church,” since “the life of the 
church is the life of the spirit.” 





BAPTISTS 


Admission of Guilt 

Compared with the ringing statements 
on racial equality of other U.S. church- 
es, the few pronouncements of the 11 
million-member Southern Baptist Con- 
vention have been notable only for their 
ineffective neutrality, At the Baptists’ 
annual meeting in Houston last week, 
however, nearly three-fourths of the 
7,000 messengers (delegates) approved 
a strong declaration that called upon 
the convention to open all churches to 
black membership and work for better 
housing, employment and education for 
Negroes. It also acknowledged the de- 
nomination’s “share of responsibility” 
for the nation’s racial crisis 

Approval of the manifesto was large- 
ly the work of the Baptists’ outgoing 
president, the Rev. Franklin Paschall, a 
Nashville liberal who had to face loud 
and sometimes bitter minority opposi- 
tion in pushing it through. Opponents 
of the measure argued that Baptists 
should not take stands on secular is- 
sues. Most of the messengers seemed 
to agree with one delegate who an 
swered: “Let's not emasculate the one 
good thing we have done in 100 years.” 

In light of the spirit of the dec- 
laration, there was some surprise that 
the messengers elected a conservative 
as incoming president. He is Dr. W. A. 
Criswell, 60, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Dallas, the largest Southern 
Baptist congregation. Although long re- 
garded as a segregationist by other Bap- 
tist leaders, Criswell insisted that his 
15,000-member congregation includes 
three Negroes, There is no disputing, 
however, the conservatism of his the- 
ology. Criswell is strongly opposed to 
the teaching of evolution in public 
schools, believes that Genesis provides 
a literally accurate account of the 
world’s beginning. 


LUTHERANS 


Mr. Protestant 

To the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, it 
was unthinkable that God's business 
should be carried out with less profes- 
sional dispatch than man’s. Gavel in 
hand, he presided over ecumenical gath- 
erings or sessions of his Lutheran 
Church in America with the cool par- 
liamentary aplomb of a Speaker of the 
House—a job for which many of his 
clerical admirers thought him well-suit- 
ed. Yet he was also a man of deep 
faith who saw the unification of divid- 
ed Christendom as a divine imperative 
for the twentieth century, When he died 
of cancer last week at the age of 67, 
seven days after offering his resignation 
as president of the L.C.A., he was still 
known to many of his fellow church- 
men as “Mr. Protestant.” 

The son and grandson of Lutheran 
ministers, Fry was born in Bethlehem, 
Pa., and attended Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Mount Airy, Pa., where 
he proved to be something of a cam- 
pus rebel by leading a student protest 
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Northwestern Mutual Life policyowner. Mr. Chandler started his steadily expanding NML insurance program back in 1922 
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“Young men often have ; 
old-fashioned ideas about life insurance: 


It’s easy, | suppose, to view life insurance the traditional [] Your money does more for you at Northwestern Mutual 
way as purely family protection. Yet, it's more—it’s a basic Life—-NML. With good reason. Cash values grow fast. The 
everyday financial aid, 1 Through its growing cash values dividend rate has gone up steadily: 13 times in 16 years 
life insurance creates an expanding fund NML operating expenses are low: about 
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The bulldog with the Roman nose. 





Build a sports car with tough English muscle. 
sleek Italian-designed body...the kind that looks good on you. That's our Spitfire Mk3. 
With an engine that'll take you to 60 in 12.5 seconds, disc brake 


independent suspension, rack-and-pinion 
arm, the Spitfire's more than just anothe 
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The one-destination airline. 





Don’t get us wrong. Delta’s 
the fifth largest airline in the 
country. Obviously, we didn’t 
get that way by flying to only 
one place. We serve 60 cities in 
the U.S. and Caribbean. 

But of all the destinations we 
could offer, you're only inter- 
ested in one. If we get off-sched 
ule, even thru no fault of ours, 





you still blame Delta. We expect 
it. Our business is to get you 
there. 

That’s why we call ourselves 
the one-destination airline. We 
want to give you the distinct 
impression that the city we're 
flying you to is the only one 
we’re flying to. We want to have 
such an impressive schedule of 
flights, at such ideal times, that 
you'll think of us as the airline 
to that city. 

In fact, if you’re ever flying 
somewhere with us, and happen 
to see another Delta plane head 
ed in another direction, we'd 
appreciate it if you’d just try 
not to 


notice. »> DE LTA 


The one destination that matters is yours. 
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up front, four-wheel 
cord as long as your 
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for curriculum reform. Ordained in 
1925, he spent 15 years as pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Akron, re 
signing in 1944 to become president of 
the United Lutheran Church, a pre 
decessor of the L.C.A 

Squirting Grease. “I would much 
rather have a pastorate,” Fry once said 
“than have to squirt grease into ec- 
clesiastical machinery.” Yet at the job 
of making churches run he had no 
peer. He served for six years as pres- 
ident of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, which has 72 million members in 
43 countries, and was also a founder— 
and lifetime president—of Lutheran 
World Relief, which last year sent 
$3,000,000 to aid victims of disaster 
and poverty around the world. In addi- 
tion to governing his own denomination, 
he served for the last 14 years as chair- 


| man of the World Council of Church- 


es’ executive and central committees. 
One reason for Fry’s executive suc- 


HENRY KOfRNER 





DR. FRY (TIME, APRIL 7, 1958) 
An ambition toward the center. 


cess was a phenomenal memory; he 
Knew parliamentary procedure by heart 
and never found a Double-Crostic puz- 
zle that he could not solve. “He is not 
exactly the warmhearted shepherd,” a 
colleague explained. “He has a ten- 
dency to kick the rumps of the sheep, 
rather than lead them.” At one church 
convention, Fry was explaining a com 
plicated motion when one delegate said 
“I'm not quite clear. I'm afraid I fell 
off at the last turn.” “That's all right,’ 
Fry answered imperturbably, “I'll pick 
you up right after this vote.” 

Fry's great ambition was to help unite 
the Christian denominations, and he 
worked tirelessly for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, which he felt exists 
“to keep the means of communication 
open.” Luther, he always felt, would 
have agreed with him. “The spirit of 
the ecumenical movement,” Fry once 
said, “is the spirit of Luther to the ex- 
tent that it is a movement back toward 
the center of the Christian faith.” 
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SClENCE 


RELATIVITY 
Clock in Outer Space 


In the gloomy days of January, time 
seems to drag. According to the Ein- 
stein theory of relativity, it actually does 
—in a minute amount that means little 
to anyone except a scientist. During its 
annual elliptical trip through space, the 
earth reaches its maximum speed each 
January, when it makes its closest ap- 
proach to the sun. According to Ein- 
stein, the earth’s increased velocity, 
along with its passage through a more 
intense part of the sun’s gravitational 
field, causes terrestrial time to slow 
down in relation to time outside the 
solar system, 

A practical proof of January slow 
time has never been possible. How can 
the slowing of time be measured if all 
the available timing devices on earth 
are similarly affected by relativity? Last 
summer, when the regularly beeping sig- 
nals of pulsars were first detected com- 
ing from outer space, Queens College 
Physicist Banesh Hoffmann figured that 
they might supply an answer. Though 
their source was unknown, the precise- 
ly spaced radio pulses coming from 
light-years away seemed to be the dis- 
tant clock needed to measure earth time 
In a letter to Nature, Hoffmann sug- 
gested that the pulse rate of pulsars be 
taken regularly from January through 
June, when the earth is farthest from 
the sun and slows to its minimum speed 
Each time the pulse rate could be com 
pared with an accurate timing device 
on earth, 

Match with Cesium. If earth time 
does indeed slow down relative to the 
pulsar clock in January, and speed up 
correspondingly in June, the pulsar sig- 
nals (which have blipped at a constant 
frequency since they were discovered) 
would appear to increase their repe- 
tition rates as earth clocks slowed down 
and decrease them as earth time speed- 
ed up. Hoffmann’s plan was immedi- 
ately snapped up by Dror Sadeh, a Tel 
Aviv University physicist currently at- 
tached to the U.S. Naval Research Lab- 
oratory at Washington, D.C 

Using the Navy's 150-ft. radio tele- 
scope at Sugar Grove, W. Va., Dr 
Sadeh will attempt this month to es- 
tablish the pulse rate of one or more 
of the pulsars to an accuracy of one 
part in 10 billion—the equivalent of a 
clock that would gain or lose only | 
300th of a second per year. Then, twice 
a month for the next half a year, he 
will match the rate of incoming pulses 
against a cesium clock, an atomic tim- 
er that is accurate to one part in 10 
trillion 

Sadeh feels sure that by January he 
should be able to detect an apparent 
speedup in the pulsar clock when com- 
pared with its rate this month—a clear 
indication that earth time has slowed 
by the same amount. If Einstein was 
right, that observed slowdown will total 
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EXPERIMENTAL PLANTING OF IR8 IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Bugs in the miracle. 


about 1/ 100th of a second per year. “If 
Our measurements are accurate and we 
don’t get this result,” says Hoffmann, 
“then we scientists—and the Einstein 
theory—are in trouble.” 


AGRONOMY 
Rice of the Gods 


To chronically starving Asia, reports 
of the ‘new rice sounded like an invita- 
tion to a feast. It was tough and fast- 
growing, able to root almost anywhere 
and twice as bountiful as ordinary 
strains, Crossbred from a common trop- 
ical rice called peta (meaning seed) and 
an ancient Chinese variety known as 
dee-geo-woo-gen (brown-tipped, sharp- 
legged thing), IR8, as scientists tagged 
the hybrid, was promptly—and prema 
turely—labeled a miracle 

Then, as results came in from ex- 
perimental plantings two years ago, the 
miracle proved highly vulnerable to 
such mundane enemies as_ bacteria, 
blight and insects, It required expen- 
sive nitrogen fertilization and often 
broke during milling. Many Asians, who 
prefer their rice sticky and manageable 
in the bowl, found IR8 too starchy and 
dry. Indonesians, in particular, com- 
plained because the stubby IR8 stalks 
had to be cut with a larger blade than 
could be concealed in the hand. That, 
they felt, offended their rice goddess 

Back to the potting shed went IR8's 
developers at the U.S.-sponsored Inter- 
national Rice Research Institute in the 
Philippines. By slow, painstaking cross- 
breeding with other varieties of rice, 
they gradually enhanced IR8's strong 
qualities and got rid of its weaknesses. 
As a result, IR8 is now beginning to 
live up to its potential, A few months 
ago, tt was joined by IRS-47-2, a relat- 
ed variety that requires less fertilizer 
and is less susceptible to disease. De 
lighted with their new hybrids, the 
researchers are convinced that some 
biological kin of IR8 will eventually 
become Asia’s basic rice source. 

Widely planted under President Fer- 
dinand Marcos’ “Rice, Roads and 





Schoolhouses” program, improved IR8 
has already helped make the Philippines 
a rice exporter for the first time in this 
century. In the paddies of India, Pak- 
istan and Malaysia, farmers are sowing 
thousands of acres of IR8. Even the In- 
donesians have been persuaded to shuck 
their fears of divine indignation; last 
week they received 600 tons of har- 
vested IR8 from the Philippines in the 
first international deal involving the new 
rice. The Filipinos have also been send- 
ing hundreds of tons of IR8 and IRS 
seed to South Viet Nam. Much of it 
has gone into 10,000 “miracle rice” 
kits recently handed out by U.S. ag- 
ricultural advisers. Yielding four or five 
tons per hectare (2.5 acres), or twice 
the national average, the rice has al- 
ready shown such promise that South 
Vietnamese peasants have taken to call- 
ing it than nong, or “rice of the ag 
ricultural god.” 


CHEMISTRY 


Crystal Versatility 

A big picture window that turns 
opaque at the flick of a switch, giving 
those inside instant shade and absolute 
privacy, A wall clock, no thicker than 
a pane of safety glass, that flashes the 
hour without any tick or hum. A small 
screen that records the face of a tele- 
phone caller even when no one is home 
to pick up the receiver. Such items 
may seem like excerpts from a cat- 
alogue of 21st century technology, but 
RCA scientists say that they are already 
within reach. And they are only a small 
sampling of the practical new uses that 
are promised by the chemical phenom- 
enon known as liquid crystals 

These organic compounds made of 
carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen 
resemble ordinary liquids. Yet their or- 
derly molecular structure is similar to 
that of solid crystals such as diamonds, 
mica and quartz. The crystals them- 
selves are not new, but it was only 
recently that scientists discovered that 
an electrical charge makes them light-re- 
flecting; the higher the voltage, the 
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You can’t feed the world by yourself, but you can help at least 
one person, can’t you? Your dollars, joined with others, add up 
to millions fed through CARE. Every dollar sends a food package to save 
lives, help the hungry grow and work to feed themselves. The more you give, 
the more you help. Mail your check. Your receipt shows where you helped. 
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greater the reflecting power. At first, 
this “electro-optical effect’ could be 
shown only in the laboratory, since the 
crystals reacted to electricity only at cer- 
tain temperatures. Now, after trying 
more than 100 compounds, RCA sci- 
entists have produced a crystal that 
responds to even small amounts of elec- 
tricity throughout a temperature range 
from 20° F. to more than 200° F. 
Animated Display. To demonstrate 
their compound's wide capability, RCA 
researchers sandwiched a thin film of 
the liquid crystals between two sheets 
of glass. The inner surface of each 
sheet was coated with a transparent elec- 
trical conducting material, When a small 
negative charge was applied to one sheet 
and a positive charge to the other, so 
much turbulence was caused inside the 
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RESEARCHER WITH LIQUID CRYSTALS 
Potential in the turbulence. 


liquid crystals’ molecular structure that 
the film turned instantly opaque. Next, 
in 4 more complicated display, the con- 
ducting surfaces were divided into a 
mosaic of squares, each separately 
linked to the external power source; 
this enabled the scientists to send the 
electrical current into selected areas of 
the liquid-crystal film. By directing the 
clectrical charges into the proper com- 
bination of squares at just the right 
moment, the RCA men were able to 
form a rapid succession of numbers— 
in much the manner of an animated 
outdoor advertising sign. 

Such uses of liquid crystals’ electro- 
optical potential could be applied soon 
to a whole new generation of sports 
scoreboards, traffic-control signs, stock- 
market tickers, and instrument panels 
in cars and aircraft. Besides drawing 
very little power, the devices would 
work perfectly well in ordinary day- 
light, since liquid crystals reflect exter- 
nal light rather than produce their own. 
In the more distant future is a liquid- 
crystal TV screen. The entire television 
set, say the RCA researchers, not only 
would be as thin as a book, but could 
be watched even in the glaring light of 
a sun-drenched beach. 
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Miss Johnson is a warm-blooded 
animal. 

Her thermostat is set at 98.6°. 
She burns food. And generates a 
lot of heat. 

So much, in fact, that she and 
her co-workers overheat modern, 
tightly insulated buildings and 
cause the air conditioning to turn 
on. Even when it’s cold outside. 

Example: On a sunny, thirty- 
degree day, a crowded school, 
store or office will need cooling in 
one zone or another virtually all 
day long. 

The heat output rises when 
bodies exercise, eat, get angry or 
excited. 

Fat people generate more heat 
than thin. Young people more than 
old. Men more than women. 
Lights, sun and machines add even 
more heat. 

All this complicates the prob- 
lem of providing total comfort to 
everyone, all the time, everywhere 
in a building. 

We provide it by dividing the 
building into zones, giving each 
its individual custom-climate. 
We call them ‘“‘micro-climates.”’ 

We can cool one zone and heat 
another the same instant. Or cool 
the same zone one instant and heat 
it the next. 

We circulate the air continu- 
ously. Ventilate continuously. 
Clean the air continuously. 

The system is called the 
Lennox Direct Multizone System 

DMS) for single or multistory 
buildings: offices, factories, 
schools, apartments, clinics. 

P.S. Lennox DMS cools free, 
when outside air falls below 57° F. 
For information write: 

Lennox Industries Inc., 424 S. 12th 
Ave., Marshalltown, lowa 50158 
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NEWSCASTING 
What Was Going On 


On that first awful morning last week, 
many Americans phoned relatives and 
friends; unable to speak the unspeak- 
able, they just said, “Turn on the tele- 
vision.” Thus began a four-day period 
in which TV and radio attempted to 
link a distraught country into a com- 
prehending whole. They succeeded to a 
remarkable degree 

The network news staffs were al- 
ready in Los Angeles in full force, 
winding up coverage of the California 
primary, and most staffers—about 500 

-were within walkie-talkie range of 
the Ambassador Hotel. ABC was just 
running sign-off credits for its election 
team at 12:17 a.m. when the shots 
cracked out. NBC’s Los Angeles anchor 
desk, though broadcasting election news 
right along, did not report the shooting 
until 12:26. The CBS network had al- 
ready signed off, and most of its af- 
filiated stations were carrying late mov- 
ies. At CBS New York headquarters, 
key staffers were relaxing across the 
street at their hangout bar; it was 21 
minutes alter the shots before the net 
work returned to the air 

In Two Minutes. ABC thus was first 
on the screen—at 12:19—with wobbly 
video tape from the murder scene. CBS's 
Roger Mudd, in the ballroom during 
the shooting, was alerted by a man 
who tore wildly out of the kitchen cor- 
ridor, put his finger up to his head 
like a pistol and yelled, “Bang, bang, 
bang!” “That turned my stomach,” re- 
calls Mudd. He and his crew then tore 
their camera off the tripod and plunged 
into the corridor. It standard 
film camera, and so was NBC's. By the 
time CBS and NBC got their film proc- 
essed and the murder scene pictures on 
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the air, nearly two hours had elapsed 

In the meantime, all three networks 
had video tapes of the agonizing ball- 
room scene: Kennedy supporters with 
cheers choking in their throats, panicky 
cries for doctors, hysterical sobs and ter- 
ror. ABC showed George Plimpton wres- 
tling the gun away from the suspect, 
and all three networks had views of 
the man as he was hauled off in the cus- 
tody of a wall of policemen. NBC’s 
Sander Vanocur, who had finished his 
primary coverage, rushed back to work 
and found eyewitnesses, whom he de- 
briefed expertly one or two at a time 

“lL Am Right Here." Two broad 
casters were close enough to get dra 
matic personal reports. One was ABC's 
associate news director William Weisel, 
who had been following Senator Ken 
nedy so that he himself 
wounded. He delivered a dramatic per- 
sonal report from his stretcher: “It was 
a shocking experience. There was a 
body on the floor, and I saw other bod 
i¢s crumpled beside me The Mu- 
tual radio network's Andrew West, who 
also in the passageway with his 
tape recorder during the shooting, came 
out with a report so gripping that the 
three TV networks and about 2,000 
radio stations picked it up for rebroad- 
cast. Excerpts: 

‘Senator Kennedy has been 
Senator Kennedy has been shot! Is that 
possible? Is that possible? It is possible, 
ladies and gentlemen! It is possible! He 
has Not only Senator Kennedy! 
Oh my God! I am right here, and 
Rafer Johnson has hold of the man 
who apparently fired the shot! He still 
has the gun! The gun is pointed at me 
right this moment! Get the gun! Get 
the gun! Get the gun! Stay away from 
the guy! Get his thumb! Get his thumb! 
Break it if you have to! Get the 
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Rafer! Hold him! We don’t want an- 


other Oswald! Hold him, Rafer 
The Senator is on the ground! He's 
bleeding profusely The ambulance 
has been called for, and this is a terri- 
ble thing! . . . Ethel Kennedy is stand 
ing by. She is calm, a woman with a 
tremendous amount of presence 
The shock is so great my mouth is dry 
We are shaking as is everyone 

else. I do not know if the Senator is 
dead or if he is alive ie 

The newsmen and their producers 
seemed themselves too numbed to grasp 
full command of the story until several 
hours after the shooting. Huntley and 
Brinkley seemed uncommonly beside 
the point; the early reporting hours de- 
manded more footwork and fast talk 
and less punditry. NBC anchorman 
Frank McGee shared with Sander Van 
ocur the credit for the coolest and ablest 
reporting On any channel 

It was roughly three hours before 
the networks had the chronology, the 
facts and their film finally sorted out 
and began their morning cycle. The 
plan, as ABC Producer Daryl Griffin 
put it, was to “repeat the salient points 
every half-hour so that people every- 
where, waking up at different times, 
would know what was going on.” 

Painful. Some 6,000,000 American 
TV households, most of them in the 
West and not yet asleep, got a chance 
to follow the beginning live reportage 
The rest of the country awoke to re- 
caps of the tragedy on radio and TV 
Along with updating the story with cach 
reprise, the networks were clearly in a 
race to be the first to interview the Sen- 
ator’s colleagues and 
friends, witnesses, cabdrivers, National 
Rifle Association officials, men in the 
Street, housewives, children 

In the days that followed, panel pro 
grams were thronged with psychiatrists 
who discussed violence and victims who 
discussed bullet wounds, Bernard Perl 
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SCUFFLING WITH SIRHAN FOR THE GUN (AT LEFT: GEORGE PLIMPTON) 
After the fusillade, chaos and catharsis. 
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man of Mt. Sinai Hospital illustrated 
his talk for ABC with a plaster model 


| 
of the brain; painstaking journalism can 
be painful to watch. So, too, was the ap- 
| pearance of Dr. Lawrence Pool of Co- 
| lumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, 


who had talked long-distance to a mem- 


| ber of the Good Samaritan surgical 

team and who on CBS's Manhattan 

radio station—and later on NBC-TV— 

®) gave Americans the first warning that 
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the brain damage was much more “omi- 
nous” than the first official bulletins 
had indicated. 

Reaching. The networks kept labor- 
ing to find fresh perspectives—some- 
times finding them and at other times 
simply reaching too far. NBC, via sat- 
ellite hookup, carried a prayer of hope 
(in shaky English) from Pope Paul, and 
later interviewed Sirhan Sirhan’s fa- 
ther in Jordan. All three networks, using 
a pool helicopter, followed the Ken- 
nedy cortege from Good Samaritan 
Hospital down the freeways to Los An- 
geles International Airport. 

The three TV networks pre-empted 
all regular programming and commer- 
cials at first, and throughout the week 
all the channels kept returning to the 
story—at times briefly, at times for 
hours on end. On Saturday, the net 
works carried nothing else for some 
1S hours except for bulletins on the ar- 
rest of the suspected assassin of Martin 
Luther King Jr. There was the haunt- 
ingly touching funeral, the solemn pro- 
cession by car, train and car again to 
the deeply affecting burial rites at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 

Admirable. As the last of the four 
days of mourning made clear, the cov- 
erage was more profound in emotion 
than in insight. To viewers of all four 
days of recaps and re-recaps, TV, with 
all its passionate impact, clearly had its 
problems and deficiencies. The schedul- 
ing decisions were difficult and haz- 
ardous. How much was too much? What 
silly and mindless programs were safe 
to use and which were not? What com- 
mercials seemed tasteful enough? 

Opting for constant coverage was ob- 
viously not the answer. Through the 
| week, NBC devoted 55 hours to the 
shooting and aftermath, ABC 43 and 
CBS 42. Some of it—especially after 
the first twelve hours or so—was re- 
dundant and repetitive. As NBC’s Jack 
Perkins observed from the Los Angeles 
airport: “We seem to ‘dwell a great 
deal on the smallest details, like which 
way the nose of the plane will be point 
ed. It may not be important news, but 
| it may be a form of catharsis. The re- 
cital of all this minutiae may somehow 
help a person accept the unacceptable.” 
NBC Executive Vice President Reuvan 
Frank offered the justification that “this 
is a serious and grievous time in Ameri- 
can history, and we think what we are 
doing not only emphasizes this to the 
people in their homes but allows them 
to think about it in those terms.” 

In those terms, television performed 
admirably. 
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BRANIFF ANNOUNCES 
INSCRUTABLE NEW 
TO ORIENT. 
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Tokyo Japan 


The shortest distance between two points 
is usually a straight line. 

But since there is no straight-line jet 
freighter service from Dallas to the Orient, 
getting there via Seattle and Portland is not 
really as mysterious as it seems. 

Especially when it’s as much as a full day 
faster than any other freighter service. 

Airgo is faster because as of June 3, 
we have the first and only jet freighter non-stop 
between Dallas and the Pacific Northwest. 

And because we pack all freight destined for 
Japan on a special Orient Express Pallet. 

Once it gets to Seattle, we switch the pallet 
in a matter of minutes to a connecting flight 
with Northwest Orient Airlines. 

This means that if you get your cargo to the 
Airgo terminal at the end of a working day, 
it will be in Seattle or Portland before work 
the next morning, 

And in Japan the next evening. 

Airgo may even be cheaper than other 
freight services, 

Because we offer Cloudpack Cocoons which 
protect your goods from the ravages of 
distance, people, and other cargo. 

Since they save us ulcers, they save you 
money. 


Seattle 


Portiland@® 


Then, of course, there’s Braniff Reserved 
Air Freight. (BRAF, to those who know us. ) 
It’s a reservations system which insures that 
once we've promised you space, you'll get the 
space we promised you. 

Now, having taken care of space, time, 
and money, what more can we offer you? 


Daily ] City T Daily 
Ex. Sat. & Sun. | Ex. Sun. & Mon 
(Read down) (Read up) 
PMCs AM 
11:15 re (PT) Seattle (PT) Ar.| 03:33 
‘11:50 [Ar. (PT) Portland (PT) Lv.) 03:00 71 
| 00:20 |Lv. PT) Portland (PT) Ar] 02:28 
05:30 Ar. (CT) Dallas (CT) Lv | 01:00 
__AM |. ___| AM | 


= 5 = 4 


Connecting overnight service to Portland/Seattle is available 
from Houston and San Antonio. 


These are just some of Braniff Airgo’s 
services. Call your local Braniff Sales Agent 
or your freight forwarder for details of all the 
others. Rep 
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THE LAW 
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ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
Standing in the Draft 


If a young man’s opposition to in- 
duction and a trip to Viet Nam is 
Strong enough, he should have little 
trouble getting his day in court. He 
need only refuse to be drafted, like Mu- 
hammad Ali, or burn his draft card, 
like David O’Brien, whose conviction 
has just been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. These days, such actions are al- 
most sure to bring prosecution and a 
chance to argue the case before a judge 
and jury. But what of the average draft- 
ee who feels he should be either re- 
classified or excused from service, yet 
shies away from deliberate violation of 
the law? 

He stands before his local draft board 
very much like a man on trial. But un- 
like an ordinary defendant, he is, in 
effect, guilty until proved innocent— 
that is, he is 1A until he can dem- 
onstrate that he deserves to be deferred. 
Moreover, draft boards, made up of 
well-intentioned but often legally un- 
trained pillars of the community, are 
not courts of law. They are federal ad- 
ministrative agencies charged with pro- 
ducing a quota of inductees each month, 
and they have wide latitude in deciding 
when, why and who shall go. 

Hard Time. Some matters are rigid- 
ly prescribed, such as a requirement 
that a man be given at least 30 days to 
appeal a 1A classification, but many oth- 
ers have purposely been left to the 
virtually unfettered discretion of local 
boards. Recent changes in the draft 
have removed most graduate students 
and many so-called “critical-skills” 
workers from their semi-automatic de- 
ferred status. But even before the 
change, local boards were not absolute- 
ly required to grant deferments, and 
now a deferment can still be issued if 
a board is persuaded that there is a 
“community need.” 

A man claiming conscientious-objec- 
tor status usually has a particularly hard 
time. Relatively few boards seem to 
know or care that the Supreme Court 
significantly broadened the qualifica- 
tions three years ago. Now a man need 
only possess beliefs that prompt his ob- 
jection to all wars and that “occupy 
the same place in his life as the belief 
in a traditional deity.” But even if he 
knows how to raise that argument le- 
gally, home-town board members may 
well pay no attention because they think 
that such a test is much too easy. 

Wedge in the Door. Along with 
draft-board ignorance of Selective Ser- 
vice regulations, the draftee often suf- 
fers from the fact that he has little 
recourse to the courts. He can get his 
classification reviewed by a higher draft 
board; but in order to get out of the 
draft-board system and into the federal 
courts, he is likely to find he must wait 
until he is actually called into military 
service. Once sworn in, he can file a ha- 
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beas corpus action to get out; if he 
loses, he is already in uniform and 
stuck. If, like Muhammad Ali, he re- 
fuses to be inducted in the first place, 
he risks up to five years and a $10,000 
fine after trial as a draft dodger.* In 
San Francisco two weeks ago, a fed- 
eral district court did rule that a poten- 
tial draftee need not wait until induc- 
tion before he challenges his classifica- 
tion in the court, but that ruling is still 
to be tested in higher courts. 
Another Selective Service rule bars 
lawyers from accompanying a draftee 
before the local board. San Francisco 
Attorney Malcolm Burnstein, who of- 
ten represents registrants, objects: 
“When you can take away a man’s lib- 
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dered him to report any violation of 
law that a registrant might reveal dur- 
ing a consultation. And civil libertarians’ 
tempers have still not cooled over Her- 
shey’s written suggestion to all boards 
that those who impede the draft be clas- 
sified as delinquents, thereby hasten- 
ing their induction. This use of draft 
boards to impose punishment has al- 
ready prompted at least 49 cases 
that are climbing through the court 
system. 

Many of Hershey’s detractors favor 
stronger central administration of draft 
boards to eliminate wide local vari- 
ances. “There are enormous inequities 
now present in the system,” says Yale 
Law School Dean Louis Pollak. “The 
obvious consequence is the undermining 
of the whole system by the serious dis- 
parities.” Los Angeles Lawyer William 






LOCAL BOARD MEETING IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Enormous inequities and truck-sized loopholes. 


erty for two years, you've got to pro- 
vide him with counsel if he wants it.” 
Harvard Law Professor Alan Dersho- 
witz agrees. “It’s the wedge in the door, 
the wedge that permits his other legal 
rights to be enforced,” he says. 

Lieut. General Lewis Hershey, Se- 
lective Service director, strongly op- 
poses lawyers. Testifying recently be- 
fore a Senate committee, Hershey in- 
sisted that diligent attorneys could bog 
down the swift provision of men for 
the armed services. Repeal of the ban 
on lawyers was roundly defeated in the 
Senate last month. 

Hershey’s distaste for legal repre- 
sentation extends even to the Govern- 
ment Appeal Agent. One such official 
lawyer is assigned to each draft board 
to advise both the board and draftees 
who wish to appeal their classifica- 
tion. But the agent’s function was 
badly watered down when Hershey or- 


* Alternatively, however, he can agree to 
serve after his conviction; in such a case, the 
judge will often suspend sentence. 


Smith, another draft specialist, admits, 
“Frankly, I kind of like the law the 
way it is. Right now, I could drive a 
truck through the loopholes that exist.” 
One tactic he uses is to get a man with 
a deferment claim who is about to reg- 
ister to move into a district where the 
draft board is sympathetic to that par- 
ticular claim. He also counsels clients 
on tactics likely to provoke technical er- 
rors that could later provide a basis for 
reversal of the board’s actions. “But,” 
adds Smith, “in all fairness to the reg- 
istrants, the law should be changed.” 
Locating the Middle. The fact that 
a change in the law now appears to be 
the most promising means of reform is 
not without irony. For neither side in 
the draft war has shown much fond- 
ness for strict adherence to legality. 
Hershey prefers unreviewable power for 
his administrative system, and the most 
ardent resisters deride statutes as im- 
material to the morality of the question 
—unless the courts happen to interpret 
the statutes in their favor. But for the 
average draftee caught in the middle, it 
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You are looking at two different 
Jaguar XKE coupes. One is long- 
er than the other and has a back 
seat for the kids. 

The. longer XKE coupe with 
the back seat offers optional auto- 
matic transmission. 

_ Other than that, both cars are 
pretty hard to tell apart. Both 
have the same big 4.2 litre engine. 
Which makes either one more 
powerful than any imported car 


selling for less than $10,000, 
Both coupes have prime hide 
leather upholstery, real wire 
wheels, reclining bucket seats, 
8 hand-rubbed coats of paint, 4- 
wheel disc brakes, fully indepen- 
dent suspension, radial-ply tires. 
Air conditioning is optional. 
Now. Which XKE is which? 
The smaller car pictured above 
is actually the longer 2+ 2 Fam- 
ily Coupe. While the standard- 


wheelbase XKE Coupe is shown 
in the foreground. 

We can't say which model is 
right for you, but your Jaguar 
dealer can: 

Bring him into the picture. 


Jaguar 








would be comforting to know where 
that middle is. The problem facing both 
legislators and the courts is to set a 
line balancing the legitimate rights of 
the individual against the unquestion- 
ably important needs of the nation. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Doomed Penalty 

There has not been an execution in 
the U.S. in more than a year; last 
week the Supreme Court made it more 
likely that there will never be another 

In Illinois, as in many the 
Jury tn capital cases is given the re- 
sponsibility of deciding the sentence, as 
well as guilt. Convicted of killing a Chi 
cago policeman in 1959, William With 
erspoon was sentenced to death by a 
jury that had been purged of anyone 
with “general objections” to capital pun- 
ishment. By a 6-to-3 the court 
ruled such a practice unconstitutional: 
Witherspoon had not been tried by a 
true cross secuon of the community, 
only 42% of the nation favors 
the death penalty according to a 1966 
Gallup poll, said the court. His convic- 
tion stands, but his sentence does not 
“Whatever else might be said of capital 
punishment,” said Potter Stew- 
art in the emotional climax of his opin 
fon, “it is at least clear that its imposi 
tion by a hanging jury cannot be 
squared with the Constitution.” 

Justice Stewart did say that it is still 
proper to exclude a person who could 
not vote tor death penalty under 
any circumstances, But a man can no 
longer be eliminated merely because he 
disapproves of capital punishment. A 
jury that does not have such members 
is unfairly weighted toward Imposing 
death, said the court. Therefore, every 
man who has been condemned by such 
a jury must now be resentenced—al 
though the court made it ciear that it 
was not reversing convictions 

To Justice Hugo Black, such reason 
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MURDERER WITHERSPOON 
Spared by “semantic camouflage”? 
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MOTORCYCLIST KILLED WITHOUT HELMET 
In Rhode Island, a must; in Michigan, an option. 


ing was slipshod and full of “semantic 
camouflage." Many of the 470 men 
now waiting on the death rows of the 
41 states that still inflict capital punish- 
ment will be affected by the ruling, 
and Black thought it unlikely that they, 
or any future defendants, would ever 
be condemned by a jury with members 
who had any scruples at all against capi- 
tal punishment. Such men, said Black, 
“will seldom if ever vote to impose the 
death penalty. This is just human na 
ture, If this court is to hold capital 
punishment unconstitutional, it should 
do so forthrightly, not by making it im- 
possible for the states to get juries that 
will enforce the death penalty.” 


DECISIONS 


Of Pools & Pot & Other Things 
With 
decisions 


society constanily changing, 
must deal with ques- 
tions involving a broadening range of 
activities—from swimming in pools to 
smoking pot. Some recent examples 

!s a man liable for any accident that 
happens in his swimming pool? In some 
jurisdictions, the owner must pay dam- 
ages if his pool is unfenced 
passing child is injured while swim 
ming. But in Baltimore, a recent Court 
suggests that an 
owner's liability does not extend to ev- 
circumstance. While visiting a 
friend, Eugene Telak, 35, decided to 
take a dip. Though an accomplished 
swimmer, he smashed his head on the 
bottom after diving from the board, 
and floated to the surface paralyzed—a 
quadriplegic for life. He sued, arguing 
that his host should have warned him 
that the pool was only 7 ft. at its deep- 
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est spot. “Regretfully,” the court dis 
agreed. The pool had been used for 
more than two years without an ac- 


cident, and the owner had no reason to 
consider it dangerous. In any case, Te 
lak had been around the pool for many 
hours and should have known how shal- 
low the water was. 

Should a small-town doctor be held 
to the same medical standards in a mal 
Practice suit as his counterpart in the 
big city? Traditionally, the answer has 
been no, but with the new ease of com- 
munication, the so-called “locality” rule 
is changing. Massachusetts is the latest 
State to abandon the old standard. The 
ruling came in the case of a small 


town anesthesiologist accused of hav- 
ing given an excessive dose of a pain- 
killer to a pregnant woman, thereby 
Causing partial paralysis of her left leg. 
While noting that the lack of medical re- 
sources in a small town could be taken 
into account, the state’s Supreme Judi- 
cial Court said: “One holding himself 
out as a specialist should be held to 
the standard of care and skill of the 
average member of the specialty. The 
time has come when the medical pro- 
fession should no longer be Balkanized 
by the application of varying geograph- 
ic standards in malpractice cases.” 
How much public interest is 
essary to justify a law that seeks to 
protect the individual from himself? In 
Michigan, the Court of Appeals re- 
called an 1889 state court ruling: 
“Under our system of government, the 
aim is to leave the subject entire mas- 
ter of his conduct, except when the 
public good requires some direction or 
restraint.” A law requiring motorcyclists 
to wear helmets, continued the court, 
“has a relationship to the protection of 
the individual motorcyclist from him- 
self, but not to the public health, safety 
and welfare.” So Michigan’s motorcy- 
clists no longer must use helmets. But 
the Rhode Island Supreme Court was 
“not persuaded that the legislature is 
powerless to prohibit individuals from 
pursuing a course of conduct which 
could conceivably result in their be- 
coming public charges.” So Rhode Is- 
land’s riders must still wear hard hats. 
Can the Federal Government curtail 
marijuana use by requiring those who 
deal in the drug to register and pay a 
tax? Since possession of pot is illegal 


néc- 





In every state—even when the tax is 
paid—and since the name of anyone 
buying a tax stamp is made public, 


U.S. District Court Judge Frank Theis 
ruled last month in Wichita, Kans., that 
practically speaking the law cannot be 
enforced constitutionally, Following the 
reasoning of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which found similar defects in tax laws 
dealing with guns and gamblers, Theis 
held that enforcement of the marijuana 
tax violated the constitutional guarantee 
against self-incrimination. But the small 
victory for pot boosters does not affect 
stiffer state and federal Marijuana laws 
that specify fines and sentences from 
one year to life imprisonment for pos- 
session or sale of the drug. 
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If they want to drin 


They're on their own tonight. 
And a little doubt clouds your smile as you close 
ne door behind them. You told them to have a good time 
you meant it. But now you hope that their idea of a 
1 time is the same as yours 
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ideas about drinking are healthy and mature. Then the 
chances are his will be, too 

If and when he chooses to drink, it's a good bet 
he'll wait until he's of age. He won't mix driving and 
drinking. And he'll realize, without having to think it 
through, how to handle this grownup pleasure in a sen- 
sible and moderate way 

This mature point of view will please us as we 
as you, Because sensibly and moderately are the only 
ways we like to see our products used. 
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NEWSPAPERS 
Bill v. the Boycott 


As race relations have grown more 
embittered in Oakland, Calif., and out- 
breaks of violence have increased, the 
conservative Oakland Tribune (circ 
235,000) has earned the wrath of Ne- 
groes by solidly backing the police in 
every confrontation. Publisher William 
F. Knowland, 59, onetime Republican 
leader of the U.S. Senate, has recently 
hired more Negro guards. At the same 
time, he has turned the already impos- 
ing Tribune building into something of 
a fortress. Every employee must show 
his pass before he can enter; Know- 





PUBLISHER KNOWLAND 
Minding the store. 


land's own office door is kept locked, 
and anyone secking admission is scru 
tinized through a peephole 

So it was no surprise that Knowland 
reacted hotly when Negroes organized 
a boycott of a square block of food 
and liquor stores called Housewives 
Market. It was a curious boycott: Ne 
groes had no. particular grievance 
against the stores. But when local Black 
Panther Leader Bobby Hutton was shot 
and killed by police last April, black mil 
itants decided to retaliate by forcing 
Housewives Market to support their de- 
mands; the chief of these was a call 
for the indictment of the police in 
volved in the shooting. Despite heavy 
Negro patronage, the stores under- 
standably demurred, and pickets assem- 
bled to turn customers away, often by 
threatening them. Business dropped by 
nearly half. 

Citizens Against Coercion. That was 
too much for Knowland, who ordered 
a front-page editorial titled “Our Com- 
munity Challenged.” Every citizen, it 
said, should “realize that this is an at- 
tempt to use threats and brute force to 
demand compliance with the views of 
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an articulate and aggressive minority. 
This was a process used by both the 
Nazis and the Communists in destroy- 
ing free institutions abroad.” Knowland 
then urged the “average citizen” (mean- 
ing white) to patronize the boycotted 
market. “This is where we stand,” con- 
cluded the editorial. “Where do you 
stand?” 

On the Tribune's advice, many whites 
stood in line at the market. And Know- 
land continued to encourage them 
News stories appeared regularly on Page 
1 giving store hours. Knowland also 
ran a full-page ad showing a gloved 
hand gripping a revolver surrounded 
by inky darkness. “Think it over care- 
fully,” said the caption, “because some 
time you may have to decide 
whether you want to run a_ business 
with a gun to your head or close up 
shop.” The ad announced a campaign 
for “Citizens Pledged Against Coercion” 
and urged readers to sign up. With simi- 
lar ads running daily for a week, some 
1,100 people did so 

Backing Off. Then some Tribune staf- 
fers began to rebel. Deskman Rex Ad- 
kins, a twelve-year man, quit the paper 
in protest, saying: “I can’t work for 
Knowland any longer.” Rush Greenlee, 
a Negro reporter who had been hired a 
year ago and who had turned out in- 
cisive articles on the ghetto, also re- 
signed with a blast at Knowland. Other 
staffers laid plans to run a separate ad 
disavowing the publisher's position. At 
that point, Knowland backed off a bit 
and said that no more counterboycott 
ads would be run 

Instead, the paper ran a more ef 
fective sort of ad. Housewives Market 
announced a week-long special sale of 
many staple goods, plus free balloons 
for the kiddies and free orchids for the 
ladies. Despite the entreaties of the pick 
ets, both Negroes and whites streamed 
into the market last week and business 
almost back to normal. Militants 
muttered that Oakland was in for more 
trouble. But for the time being at least, 
William Knowland had won his battle, 


COLUMNISTS 


Aiming at Joe 

All through the Viet Nam war, Col- 
umnist Joseph Alsop has been unwa- 
vering in his support of U.S. policy 
and highly optimistic about its eventual 
success. This stance has infuriated many 
liberals—all the more so because Alsop 
is considered to be a liberal on do- 
mestic issues. The gathering wrath 
finally poured out in print this month 
as two magazines—Harper's, and Rob- 
ert Hutchins’ the Center—published 
harsh attacks on the columnist 

Center examines the Alsop record. 
Author Edward Engberg, a fellow of 
the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, quotes the colum- 
nist’s consistently upbeat comments on 
the war. In 1963, Engberg points out, 


soon 


Was 


Alsop wrote a glowing account of the 
strategic-hamlet program, which was 
soon to collapse in shambles. “The gam- 
ble,” said Alsop, “has paid off. This 
spring, therefore, this war was being 
won.” The following year, he was en- 
couraged enough by the food shortage 
in North Viet Nam to declare that a 
blockade along with “further air at- 
tacks can progressively destroy the en- 
tire military, industrial and economic 
infrastructure of North Viet Nam.” In 
the fall of 1966, he was equally san- 


guine about the  search-and-destroy 
strategy: “Within six, eight, ten or 
twelve months—before the end of 


1967, at any rate, the chances are good 
that the war will look successful. We 
are much closer to the end of what 
Prime Minister Ky calls the ‘military 
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PUNDIT ALSOP 
Denying Mr. Big. 


war’ than most people here, including 
most people in government, even dare 
to hope.” While granting that Alsop 
may be the “hardest-working reporter 
in Washington,” Engberg asks: “What 
good is it all to someone who resolute- 
ly misses the point?” 

Imperial Manner. In Harper's, Nov- 
elist Merle Miller (Only You, Dick Dar 
ling!) concentrates on the Alsop person- 
ality. He quotes anonymous Washington 
sources to the effect that Alsop has be- 
come obsessed with Viet Nam. When 
Bobby Kennedy made a speech saying 
that the U.S. couldn’t win in Viet Nam, 
Alsop, writes Miller, called the Sen- 
ator’s office three times to denounce 
him as a “traitor” to his country. To 
win in Viet Nam, Alsop is even willing 
to use what he calls “Mr. Big"—the 
atom bomb—Miller says. “Friends call 
the Alsop manner imperial,” sums up 
Miller; “enemies, when they are being 
kind, refer to it as arrogant.” 

As might be expected, Alsop rolled 
out some of his own artillery. After 
the criticism was published, he dashed 
off a scorching letter to Harper’s— 
though he does not plan to answer the 
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Forty-eight pages of brilliant and beautiful color photographs 
highlight this first-hand report on modern Thailand, a 
strange mixture @f ancient Orient and twentieth-century West 
es J his 200-page book captures the exuberant spirit of the 
Meee Thai people, introduces their popular young king, who is 
gem Doth an accomplished musician and composer, and 


ate explores the country’s history, religion, art and architecture, 
ee dict music and dance, agriculture and wildlife. It is a 
fact-filled story told by an American journalist of 
Chinese ancestry whose observations provide fresh 
& insights into a land of extraordinary beauty 
and interest. $7.95 
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Out of the water. 
Not breathing. 


Now what? 


1 Clear visible foreign matter from mouth. 





2Wwith one hand under neck and other on forehead, tilt 
head backward. This draws the tongue forward opening 
the air passage. For infants, do not exaggerate backward 
tilt of the head. 





Seal your mouth around child's mouth and nose. (For 
adult pinch nose shut and seal your mouth over his.) With 
a child, blow gently. Repeat breathing cycle 20 to 30 
times a minute. (Foran adult blow in twice the amount of 
the victim's normal breathing 12 times a minute ) 





a every breath, chest should rise. If chest does not rise, 
recheck the head position. Pull or Push jaw into a jutting 
position and blow again. 





5' air is not exchanged, roll victim on his side. hit sharply 
between shoulder blades to dislodge possible obstruc- 
tion. Clear mouth, tilt head, and resume blowing 








6" Stomach inflates with air, turn the head to side. exert 
moderate pressure with hand on stomach. If regurgitation 
occurs, clear mouth and begin again. 





This is the most effective method of artificia| 
respiration. Take the free Red Cross courses: 
3.5 million people did last year. 











This 40-watt 
fluorescent wont grow black 
as it grows old. 


The General Electric Staybright* 
stops end-blackening, stays brighter. 


An ingenious insulated shield inside does it. General 
Electric put an improved phosphor and a different gas 
in Staybright, too. Result: It starts brighter and stays 
brighter than any other 40-watt fluorescent. In all, you'll 
get 5% more light over 12,000 hours. And that means 
lowest total cost of light, along with improved appear- 
ance. See your General Electric Large Lamp Agent. Or 
write: General Electric, Dept. C-823, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44112. It could be the beginning of the end 
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Center. He hotly denied that he had 
ever called Kennedy, one of his fa- 
vorite politicians, a traitor, He said that 
he had never referred to the atom bomb 
as “Mr. Big,” or advocated its use any- 
where. He conceded that he had been 
“overoptimistic” about the “timing” of | 
events in the Viet Nam war, and prom- 
ised not to get trapped into making 
such predictions again. But he stuck to 
his guns on the progress of the war. 
“We'll see who was overoptimistic about 
Viet Nam when the war is over,” he in- 
sists. “If we win, I shall have been a 
Jot more right than most people, de- 
spite my mistakes. If we lose, I shall 
have been wrong—dead wrong. The 
outcome will show who has judged 


best.” 


PUBLISHING 


Indigestion at the Digest 

The advertising industry has been at- 
tacked so often that it might scarcely 
have noticed one more critical book, 
but the Reader's Digest was not so 
sure. At the very last moment, it stopped 
publication of The Permissible Lie, by 
Samm Baker, on the grounds, as Di- 
gest President Hobart Lewis put it, that 
“advertising is good for business and 
business is good for the country.” 

The book was scheduled to appear 
last week, and 5,000 copies had al- 
ready been printed. But the Digest was 
adamant. “Reader's Digest has a point 
of view,” declares Lewis, “and, it seems 
to me, has a right to its point of view, 
Funk & Wagnalls is not an indepen- 
dent publishing house but is our sub- 
sidiary."" To which Baker, among oth- 
ers, retorted that this is precisely the 
danger facing book-publishing houses 
when they are taken over by large cor- 
porations, as Funk & Wagnalls was 24 
years ago. 

Editors at Funk & Wagnalls say they 
are at a loss to understand why the Di- 
gest felt so strongly about the book. It 
does not enumerate many more vices 
than are already known nor does it pro- 
pose any startling reforms. “The thesis 
of this book is that advertising should 
be cleaned up from the inside,” says a 
Funk & Wagnalls editor, “lest it be regu- 
lated from the outside. What could be | 
more harmless?” Says Author Baker, 
who was in the advertising business for 
30 years before he retired five years 
ago: “I, too, think advertising is good 
for business and business is good for 
the country.” 

To avoid accusations of censorship, 
the Digest gave Baker the 5,000 copies 
of his book and turned over the print- 
ing plates to him free of charge. He 
plans to sign a contract with another 
publishet this week; sales, prodded by 
the controversy, promise to be brisk. 
The Digest, meanwhile, plans to watch 
Funk & Wagnalls products more close- 
ly than before, “We will begin review- 
ing all manuscripts,” says Lewis. “Read- 
ers Digest will exert tighter quality 
control over Funk & Wagnalls.” 
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The trip for the bread 
shouldn't cost more than the bread. 


Funny how we can hop into a 
200-hp car. . . drive to the store 


for a loaf of bread . . . drive 
home... and never realize how 
much money we just wasted. 
The gas probably cost more 
than the bread. 
That’s ridiculous! A matter 
of too much car for the job. 





What you need is a thrifty sec- 
ond car. Like Simca —Chrysler’s 
little import. 

If the trip still costs more 
than the bread, better bake 
your own. Because Simca’s 
55-hp engine gets up to 35 mpg. 

And Simca’s only 12% feet 
long. It easily parks in places 
where you used to leave market 
baskets. 


ty 
SIMCA esr 
MOTORS CORPORATION 


tManulacturer’s suggested retail price, E. Coast P.O.E., for Simca 1000 excluding destination charges, state and local taxes, it any, optional equipment such as 





Yet it’s surprisingly roomy. 

Best of all, Simca is priced 
from just $1655t. You can buy 
a heck of a lot of bread with the 
dough you'll save on that. 

So, Simca makes even the 
longest trips at very low cost. 

And that’s what a really grear 
second car is all about. 


side moldings, wheel rings and whitewalls 


BUSINESS 


AIRPORTS: The Crowded Ground 


IX years ago, Los Angeles Interna 
tional Airport dedicated new ter- 
minal facilities that were supposed to 
represent the wave of the future, De- 
signed to handle 15 million Passengers 
a year, the seven highly automated “sat 
ellite terminals” are already obsolete 
“Sure, we badly underestimated our 
growth factor,” admits Deputy General 
Manager Robert C. Davidson. “But no 
one could accurately forecast the fan- 
taste growth that air travel has experi- 
enced in the past six years.” He has a 
point. In 1959, the first full year of com 
mercial jet travel, 51 million domestic 
Passengers boarded planes in U.S. air- 
ports. Less than ten years later, the 
total has more than doubled, to 115 mil- 
lion. Predictions—which will probably 
fall short of the mark—are that 280 mil- 
lion people will be flying in 1975. Air- 
port congestion will thereby increase 
even more unless something is done 
quickly. Among other problems: within 
two years, jumbo jets will be dumping 
350 to S00 passengers each plus 1,000 
pieces of baggage, into the overcrowded 





airports, 

Even without jumbos, airports are 
straining at the seams. Chicago's 
O'Hare, the nation’s busiest, handled 


27 million Passengers last year, and 
has just about reached saturation, A 
$200 million expansion program is un- 
der way to accommodate the 40 mil- 
lion travelers expected by 1975 Wash 
ington’s National Airport is badly over- 
crowded, but passengers Prefer its con 
vemence to bigger but more distant 
Dulles or Friendship 

As a result, ground hang-ups often 
consume more of a passenger's time 
than the 50-minute shuttle flight from 
New York to Washington. In the New 
York-New Jersey area, the Port Au 
thority, which runs the airports, is 
spending $425 million to expand Ken- 
nedy, La Guardia and Newark airports 
and is meanwhile seeking a site for 
one more all-new superport. Boston also 
needs another airfield, whose cost will 
be over and above the $225 million 
now allotted to expand Logan Interna 
tional. Pittsburgh, with traffic up 25% 
in one year, has earmarked $11,800,000 
for immediate expansion Altogether 
U.S. airports will spend at least $4.9 bil 
lion in the next ten years, but even 
that may not be enough. Says the New 
York Port Authority's Aviation Direc 
tor John R. Wiley: “What we have is 
an_alr-transportation crisis.”’ 

Slow Luggage. The crisis causes five 
ground delays for every holding pat 
tern in the air. “Ground technology,’ 
says Logan’s director, Richard Mooney 
“Is tar behind airplane technology.” The 
majority of the delays come from slow 
luggage handling. Last year 340 mil- 


lion pieces of Passenger baggage were 
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handled; by 1970 that figure will reach 
545 million. Despite automated equip- 
ment, luggage usually arrives inside the 
terminal well after its owner. To speed 
delivery, many airports have stopped in- 
sisting on claim checks—with devastat 
ing results. Pilferage is up, sometimes 
because of organized rings of thieves 
‘We caught one guy with 22 bags 
stashed away in a rooming house up 
the road,” reports New Orleans Alrport 
Director O. L. Sands 


Other causes for complaint include 
long lines at check-in counters and over 





Aviation Administration is responsible 
for airspace. the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for routes and flight frequencies, 
the airlines themselves for flight sched- 
uling, and local authorities for main 
taining airports. Liaison is poor. Air- 
port men accuse the airlines of being 
{00 secretive about equipment plans. It 
was only 18 months ago, says E. Thom- 
as Burnard, executive vice president of 
the Airport Operators Council Interna- 
tonal, that the airlines told airports 
they would be buying jumbo jets. This 
gave the cities only a scant 36 months 
to Carry out necessary improvements to 
handle such planes. “It's the Same sto- 
ry as in the 1950s, when we pleaded 





PASSENGERS WAITING TO PICK UP BAGGAGE AT LOS ANGELES 


Bad enough now, worse with the jumbos, 


crowding in airport restaurants. Much 
of the overcrowding is due to people 
who come to gawk rather than fly Par 
ents park children at airports while they 
g0 someplace else to shop. Some air- 
ports, to keep kids in hand, have Opened 
amusement arcades, kiddy rides and 
souvenir shops, which turn many a city’s 
aerial gateway into a carnival. Says 
One airport executive: “Where you don’t 
have something to entertain the kids, 
they write all over the walls You do it 
as a defensive measure,” 

Poor Liaison. Airlines dislike the 
congestion as much as passengers do 
The Air Transport Association estimates 
that delays cost them $50 million last 
year in extra crew time, fuel costs and 
other expenses. The A.T.A. also figures 
that passengers lost another $50 mil- 
lion in wasted time. The problem will 
become more acute when the jumbo 
jets are flying. “From the point of view 
of economy,” says TWA Airport Plan 
ner Donald Graf, “you can't let a 747 
stand around too long hey're so ex- 
pensive that we've got to get them back 
in the air as quickly as possible.” 

In organizational terms, the Federal 


with the manufacturers and airlines tor 
the specifications of the jets they had 
tn mind. We got no useful information 
until a few months before they began 
flying the 707s. Airlines don’t want their 
competitors to know what they're go 
Ing to order.” 

Any solution will add costs to the 
traveler's ticket. Until recently the Fed- 
eral Government covered 25% of the 
cost Of airport construction. Now the 
Government wants out. The U.S. Sec- 
retary of Transportation, Alan § Boyd, 
recenuly proposed that, except for spe- 
cial Cases, airports and airlines do all 
their own financing, cover the cost of 
revenue bonds by means of higher tick 


et taxes and new taxes on fuel and 
cargo, Meanwhile, with expansions nec 
essary and costly new construction 


planned, airports are already increasing 
landing fees and othe; charges 

Even where money is available. cities 
are finding it increasingly difficult to ac 
quire the right land for new airports 
Everyone wants a convenient field- in 
some other part of town where the 
noise, fumes and potential hazards will 
not be personally obnoxious. In Wash- 
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ington, even the poverty marchers of 
Resurrection City are complaining 
about the noise from jets approaching 
National Airport. New York's proposed 
superport in Morris County, N.J., is 
being blocked by protests. Last week 
the House Interior Committee, urged 
on by New Jersey Governor Richard J. 
Hughes, moved to make the Great 
Swamp area, where the field would be 
built, a wildlife preserve instead of an 
airport. Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Da- 
ley is contemplating a plan to build a 
12.6-sq.-mi. airport on landfill in Lake 
Michigan, and Cleveland’s Mayor Carl 
B. Stokes has a similar plan under con- 
sideration for Lake Erie. 

More Roads. Wherever new fields 
are built, faster ways must be found to 
speed the traveler through them. At 
Love Field in Dallas, Braniff Interna- 
tional intends to do it partly through a 
“Fastpark Jetrail,” a monorail that will 
convey passengers and their baggage 
from an outlying parking lot into the 
terminal itself, Airlines are spending 
$150 million altogether on automated 
tickel-writing equipment and on a joint 
reservation system. Between the two, a 
potential passenger could go to a su- 
permarket, bank or hotel to determine 
plane space and buy a charge-card tick- 
et, then be checked in by machine when 
he reaches the boarding gate. 

One common problem for all air 
ports is getting the passenger into and 
through the airport area in order to 
reach his plane. Airport access roads 
are becoming altogether too crowded, 
and cities are searching for new ways 
to cover the distance, One is helicop- 
ters, but they have generally proved 
uneconomical to operate. Cleveland this 
fall will begin service on a 4.2-mile, 
$18,600,000 rapid-transit spur that will 
convey travelers by train from down- 
town to Hopkins Airport. New York is 
similarly experimenting with buses that 
can go part of the way to Kennedy by 
rail. Most cities, however, are unim 
pressed by fixed-route service, since 
downtown passengers are now only a 
fraction of the total. The remainder 
reach the airport from the suburbs or 
surrounding towns, and the only re 
alistic way to service them is to build 
still more expressways wide enough to 
avoid the slowdowns that cause 
sengers to be caught in traffic 
when their airplanes are taking off. 

One answer to this will be tried by 
Los Angeles as part of a $500 million 
expansion program. The city’s airport 
authority foresees satellite airports lo- 
cated no more than 150 miles from 
International Airport. Travelers would 
go to the satellites, be ferried by short- 
takeoff or vertical-takeoff planes to In- 
ternational to catch their longer flights 
to someplace Oakland Airport 
Manager Glenn A. Plymate has a more 
advanced idea. He thinks that industry 
should make such communications as 
telephone and television so sophisticated 
that businessmen could conduct nearly 
all of their business in the office and 
would hardly ever need to fly. 
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LABOR 


Steeling for Trouble 

The bargaining aim of the United 
Steelworkers of America, said President 
I. W. Abel last week, is to win “what 
people need in order to live.” Steel- 
workers, like everybody else in these 
inflationary times, seem to need more 
and more. As his union, whose con- 
tract expires July 31, formally opened 
negotiations in Manhattan with eleven 
major steel producers, Abel's effort con- 
fronted the U.S. with the threat of its 
first nationwide steel strike since 1959. 

During steel’s last labor negotia- 
tions three years ago, a national strike 
was averted only by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’s last-minute intervention. 





makers, which have increased their 
share of the U.S. market from 12.5% 
last year to an anticipated 15% in 1968. 
One advantage for foreign companies, 
particularly Japanese, is lower labor 
costs. In the early 1950s, U.S. steel com- 
panies paid $2 an hour more in wages 
and fringe benefits than their Japanese 
counterparts. Today, with the average 
steelworker receiving wages and ben- 
efits totaling $4.93 an hour, the gap 
has grown to about $3.50. 

Though bargaining for a wage in- 
creasé On an industry-wide basis, the 
steelworkers have also raised thousands 
of local issues—ranging from demands 
for cleaner toilets to complaints about 
poor lighting in plant walkways—that 
could impede a settlement. But money, 


DEN MARTIN 





ABEL & COOPER AFTER NEGOTIATING SESSION 
Whopping increases—or else! 


Brought to the White House to bar- 
gain, the two sides finally agreed on 
Wage increases amounting to 3.7% a 
year. Since then, however, steelworkers 
have seen those gains largely wiped out 
by an 8.8% jump in consumer prices. 
With living still climbing, the 
union is now seeking, as Vice Pres- 
ident Joseph P. Molony puts it, “whop 
ping” wage increases. 

Poor Lighting. Steel companies have 
experienced economic problems of their 
own. Hurt by the cost of new equip- 
ment, competition from foreign imports, 
and the slowdown of the economy dur 
ing last year's first half, most steelmak 
ers suffered sharp earnings declines in 
1967. Sales of United States Steel 
Corp., the industry leader, dropped 8% 
to $4.07 billion; profits were down by 
31% to $172.5 million. Business at most 
companies has perked up in_ recent 
months, but that is partly because of 
customer stockpiling in anticipation of 
a strike. Inventories built up by steel 
users now stand at 30 million tons— 
6,000,000 tons more than at the same 
tume last year. 

he industry is particularly concerned 
about inroads made by foreign stcel- 


costs 


says Abel, “is the most important mat 
ter"—and the union has some impor 
tant precedents to lean on. At the very 
least, it is likely to insist on wage-and- 
benefit increases approaching the 6% 
gain won last year by the United Au- 
tomobile Workers in its settlements with 
Detroit's Big Three. Larger still is the 
6.5% increase that the steelworkers 
themselves won two weeks ago in com- 
ing to terms On a new contract with 
the aluminum industry, 

Serious & Difficult. In the aftermath 
of the aluminum settlement, that in- 
dustry’s leaders, Alcoa, Reynolds and 
Kaiser, promptly raised prices by 4% 
on primary ingots as well as a number 
of fabricated products. A hefty settle 
ment in the current negotiations, sim- 
ilarly, ts almost sure to result in steel 
price increases, which will make it even 
more difficult for U.S. steelmakers to 
compete against foreign companies. The 
union contends that the best way to 
combat the problem is by imposing quo- 
tas On steel imports, but that solution, 
obviously favored by the companies as 
well, runs afoul of the Administration's 
efforts to lower trade barriers. 

A steel price rise, by increasing costs 
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Not knowing 

what tomorrow will bring 
has made us 

what we are today. 


The Signal Companies 4 


Signal Oil and Gas Company 
The Garrett Corporation 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Arizona Bancorporation 


Dunham-Bush, Inc. 


for automakers and other durable-goods 
manufacturers, would also aggravate the 
very inflation that the union is using as 
a bargaining point. On the other hand, 
a prolonged strike would both slow 
down the economy and hinder the Viet 
Nam war effort. In view of that, it is 
possible that Washington may once 
again intervene in steel negotiations 
when the deadline approaches. Mean- 
while, says Chief Industry Negotiator 
R. Conrad Cooper, a U.S. Steel ex- 
ecutive vice president, “I see very, very 
serious and difficult problems ahead.” 


TECHNOLOGY 
The Robots Are Coming, 


The Robots Are Coming 

In his 1921 play R.U.R., Czech Au- 
thor Karel Capek, the man who coined 
the term robot, conjured up an army 
of mechanical monsters that succeeded 
in taking over the world. Today mild- 
er, real-life versions of such creatures 
are starting to find places in factories 
and plants, and what they are taking 
over is a number of industry's most toil- 
some chores. Unlike other automated 
machinery, which is usually stationary 
and must be manned by production 
workers, these so-called industrial ro- 
bots can be moved from job to job and 
programmed to perform tasks virtually 
on their own. 

The typical robot is outrigged with a 
hydraulic arm that, mounted on a desk- 
like base, is capable of reaching out, 
seizing industrial material and moving 
it from one spot to another. The two 
leading U.S. manufacturers of first-gen- 
eration robots are Connecticut-based 
Unimation Inc. (a subsidiary of Pull- 
man Inc.) and AMF Thermatool, Inc., 
of New Rochelle, N.Y. (a subsidiary of 
AMF Co.), which between them have 
about 140 of their surrealistic creations 
(price range: $18,000 to $25,000) op- 
erating in plants at home and abroad. 
With the robots proving their worth in 
one industry after another, the two com- 
panies expect to have sold, rented or 
leased 5,000 of them by 1972. 

In Macon, Ga., the Burns Brick Co. 
uses two robots to handle 8,000 bricks 
an hour, a work load ordinarily requir- 
ing seven men; each of the robots plucks 
eight bricks at a time off a table, then 
drops them gently onto cars carrying 
them to kilns for baking. General Mo- 
tors employs a robot to move heated 
steering linkage rods into forging dies. 
Ford uses one to paint engines, while ro- 
bots at Corning Glass Works pick up 
dinnerware after it has been decorated 
and put it onto a conveyor belt. 

Shaking Hands. Many of the ma- 
chines promise to pay for themselves 
in labor-cost savings in as little as two 
years. For some applications, it is more 
economical to rent. One Unimation 
rent-a-robot plan costs the user $2.70 
per hour for the first 500 hours and 
$1.70 thereafter. Moreover, notes Com- 
pany Vice Chairman Norman I. Schaf- 
ler, the tireless robots “take no lunches 
or coffee breaks and do not care 
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about working more than one shift.” 

Organized labor has not exactly wel- 
comed the new machines. The robot, 
complains a United Automobile Work- 
ers official, can “even be programmed 
to shake hands. Presumably it could be 
set up to shake hands to say goodbye 
to the people it replaces.” Yet in many 
cases, the people the robots replace are 
glad. Caterpillar Tractor Co. uses a Uni- 
mation-made robot to feed steel pins 
into furnaces, a tedious task that work- 
men heretofore had to perform with 
long-handled tongs. “The work is hot 
and repetitive,” says a Caterpillar 
spokesman. “For the worker, it was 
just not desirable.” For the robot, it's 
just a job. 


ee 


over-the-counter market for the first 
time, nearly triple the number that went 
public during the first five months of 
last year. By the end of last week, 
about a third of those new issues had 
doubled in market value. 

Entranced by Tomorrow. “Investors 
are looking for the Xeroxes of tomor- 
row,” explains Raymond Kiernan, vice 
president for over-the-counter trading 
at Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith. As a result, much of the new- 
issue surge involves computer soft ware 
and leasing companies, whose prospects 
for future growth entrance many buy 
ers. Last month Advanced Computer 
Techniques Corp. soared from $7.50 to 
$29 a share the day it was issued. Un- 





UNIMATION ROBOT OPERATING LATHE 
Who needs lunch or coffee breaks? 


WALL STREET 


New-lIssue Fever 

In ordinary times, U.N. Alloy Steel 
Corp. would scarcely be a phenomenon 
to excite Wall Street. Even though the 
ten-year-old, Boston-based firm, which 
imports and distributes Japanese and 
Austrian specialty steel products, 
showed an 18% return on its invested 
capital, its profits last year reached only 
$315,529. It operates with seven ware- 
houses and 30 salesmen. Yet last week, 
when Alloy Steel brought out its first 
public issue of common stock, eager 
buyers not only snapped up the entire 
358,150-share offering at $10, but bid 
the price up to $19 a share in the first 
hour of trading. 

Monarch Industries, a Middlebury, 
Ind., manufacturer of mobile homes, 
met an even stronger reception: from 
an issue price of $6.50, its shares rose 
nearly 200% to $19 by week’s end. 

Over the past few months, the in- 
vestment community has been gripped 
by a new-issue fever rivaling that of 
1961-62. Through the end of May, 156 
U.S. companies put their stock on the 


derwriters are still gasping over the per 
formance of Educational Computer 
Corp., a manufacturer of teaching de- 
vices. From an offering price of $7.50 
on March 7, the company's stock has 
shot up to $85 for a 1,033% gain. 

The new-issue fad has also spread 
heavily to franchising chains and medi- 
cal-service firms including convalescent 
homes. The stock of year-old Minnie 
Pearl's Chicken System Inc., a Nash- 
ville-based franchiser of fried-chicken 
outlets, has jumped from $20 to $44.50 
since it was issued May |. American 
Medicorp Inc., formed in January to 
buy and run hospitals (it now owns 
three), last month brought out a 345,- 
000-share issue at $20; last week it 
was selling at $43.50. Superior Sur- 
gical Manufacturing Co., a textile firm 
that makes white garments for both doc- 
tors and bakers, has climbed from $11 
to $18 over the past month. Sun-Glo 
Products Corp., a producer of Christ- 
mas-tree ornaments, has nearly doubled 
in price, from $3.50 to $6 a share. 

Even companies operating in the red 
have been able to cash in on the trend. 
Despite losses of $10,679 last year (on 
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FAST-STARTING STOCKS 


Among issues of companies making their stock- 
market debuts this year. two dozen stand out 











sales of Only $36,068), Manhattan's Ap- 
plied Synthetics Corp., a maker of plas 
uc bags for phonograph records, last 
month successfully floated a 260,000 
Share issue at $1.75. By last week the 
stock was up 229% to $5.75. 

Speculative Worries. During the last 
new-issue spree in 1961, small inves- 
tors were seized by a mania for almost 
any company with onicys in its name— 
and thousands were burned when the 
stock market collapsed in 1962. Many 
brokers contend that the average cal- 
iber of companies bringing out stock 
this year runs considerably higher. Still, 
there are worries. In a “thin market,” 
the price of speculative securities can 
plunge as swiftly as it can rise. 

The Federal Reserve Board recently 
showed its concern by asking Congress 
for power to limit stock buying on cred- 
it in the over-the-counter market. Such 
margin requirements have long applied 
to the nation’s securities exchanges, and 
at week's end the Reserve Board tight 
ened them further. For stocks the max 
imum loan was cut from 30% to 20% 
of the purchase price; for convertible 
bonds the loan ceiling dropped from 
50% to 40%. By its action, the Fed 
strove to curb speculative excesses 
where it can, and thus to help keep the 
stock market on a more even keel 


AUTOS 
Open Border 


Of the $2.5 billion in automotive im- 
ports—both cars and parts—that en- 
tered the U.S. last year, one country 
accounted for 60°, The country is Can- 
ada, and the curious thing about it is 
that few Americans who bought Cana- 
dian-made cars had any idea that they 
were doing so 

The reason tor 


this is that most of 
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$sue Last Week 
pa Price Bis 

Ecucational Computer Corp $ 7.50 $85 
3) Co-Information Interscience 5 37 
Downe Communications In 10 60 
Northern Prec nm Labs 2 9.68 
Leasing Consultants Inc 2 9.50 
Brogan Associates Inc 3 i3 
Combustion Equipment Associate 10 
Nathan's Famous [r 8 
Gamma Process Co ~ 
Nationa! Student Marketing 6 
Frigitronics Inc 9 
Barringer Research Ir 5.50 
Extendicare 8 
Leisure Group Inc 13 
Systems Capital Corp 10,5¢ 37.50 
Davis Food Service Inc 8 27.50 
Listfax Corp 5 19,50 
Astrosystems Ir 16.75 
Bandag Inc 12 40 
Supreme Equipment & Syster 9 29.50 
Boothe Computer Corp 18 55 
Teicom Inc 5 15 
Robo-Wash in 1 33 

anet Di! & Minera 105 30 5¢ 
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the cars, manufactured by 
Canadian subsidiaries of U.S. 


automakers, are ___indistin- 
guishable from American 
models. Chrysler ~~ makes 


Plymouths and Dodges in its 
plant in Windsor, Ont., and 
ships them all over the U.S. 
Midwest. General Motors as- 


1,033 sembles Chevrolets at a new 
640 plant at Ile Sainte Thérése, 
=H near Montreal, for sale in 
375 New England Mercurys 
233) manufactured in Ford’s Oak- 
31; Ville plant near Toronto are 
310 «sold in New York. Even 
aag smaller American Motors 
2e6 «=: BES into the act, builds cars 
266 al Brampton, Ont.. for the 
261 U.S. market. 

25 


The import boom ts the re 
sult of a three-year-old U.S.- 
Canadian trade agreement 
that, by eliminating all tariffs 
on cars shipped across the 
border, has created a vast if 
little-noticed common market 
now accounting for fully one- 
fifth of the two countries’ $14 
billion in annual trade, Traf- 
fic within that market runs both ways— 
the U.S. last year imported 318,000 
cars trom Canada, exported 239,000 to 
its neighbor in return 

Fully Meshed. Until the trade pact 
was signed, Canada’s U.S.-owned auto 
plants had to gear themselves to a rel- 
atively small market. Although demand 
was sufficient to justify manufacturing 
a number of basic models, it hardly war- 
ranted turning out a full line. If a 
Canadian buyer wanted a Thunderbird, 
it had to be imported—with a 174% 
duty added onto the price tag 

As tariff barriers came down, so did 
the price that Canadians had to pay 
for imported autos. At the same time, 
because of the proximity of their Ca- 
nadian plants to key American mar 
kets, automakers have been encouraged 
by the free-trade arrangement to ex- 
pand their production north of the bor- 
der, For Canada, the payoff is an ex- 
panding auto industry, new assembly 
jobs for its workers and, as a result 
of growing auto exports, a decrease in 





NEW CHRYSLERS CROSSING AMBASSADOR BRIDGE INTO CANADA 








the size of its trade deficit with the U.S. 
There are also advantages for the 
U.S. automakers, particularly when it 
comes to imposing economies of mass 
production on their Canadian opera- 
tions, Where Chrysler previously had 
to turn out relatively small quantities 
of six different models at its Windsor 
plant, for example, it currently uses 
that facility to manufacture just two 
models, the Dodge Polara and Plym- 
outh Fury—both of them in volume. 
As a result, the plant is fully meshed 
with the rest of Chrysler's North Ameri- 
can operations. The lines discontinued 
in Windsor are now made entirely in 
the U.S., but are sold both on the Ca 
nadian and American markets. A Ca 
nadian-make Polara or Fury, mean- 
while, is just as apt to wind up with an 
owner in Cleveland as in Winnipeg 


EXECUTIVES 


There'll Always Be a Loser 

Pity the British executive. He has 
had to keep his upper lip stiff against 
the problems of the pound, a prohib- 
tive investment income tax, Common 
Market blackballs and Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson’s accusation of “sheer 
damn laziness.” Now comes a_ study 
showing that for all his pains, the Brit- 
ish executive is paid at a level that is 
far and away the lowest in Europe, 

Studying cash salaries and bonuses 
paid in Britain and five of the Com- 
mon Market nations, the U.S. manage- 
ment-consultant firm of Towers, Perrin, 
Forster & Crosby found that, over the 
past eight years, British executives have 
slipped from fifth to last place in the 
pay scale. French and Italian execu- 
tives now rank at the top, ahead of 
Germans (who were No. | in 1960), Bel- 
gians and the Dutch, who happily yield- 
ed the cellar to the British. 

The differences are considerable. A 
vice-presidential-level production man- 
ager at a consumer-products company 
with annual sales of $20 million stands 
to earn from $17,000 to $25,000 a 
year in Italy, $15,000 to $25,000 in 
France, not to mention such perquisites 
as a company car, The Briton in the 
same job can expect to pull down only 
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half as much. The Briton does get more 
perks, including an entertainment al- 
lowance, housing assistance, a car, some- 
times even a company endowment to 
help foot public-school bills 

The way things are going, the Brit- 
ish executive is likely to fall farther 
behind. It has been calculated that he 
must double his pay every eight years 
just to keep up with inflation 


MANAGEMENT 
All in the Family 


For spirited executive meetings, few 
companies can match New England's 
innkeeping Dunfey group. Twice a 
month in a second-floor room of La- 
mie’s Tavern, the only place in Hamp- 
ton, N.H. with a liquor license, gathers 


sons outfit to a company employing 
nearly 1,000 people. Next year they ex 
pect to reach $12 million in annual 
sales and expand their chain to some 
2,000 rooms, thus surpassing ITT- 
owned Sheraton Hotel Corp. as New 
England's biggest innkeeper 

Born the sons of Leroy Dunfey, a 
Lowell, Mass. storekeeper and small- 
time Irish politician who died in 1952 
the five innkeeping Dunfeys (three oth 
er brothers set off on their own, and 
four sisters all became nuns) first set 
up business in the resort town of Hamp- 
ton Beach, Beginning with a single hot- 
dog stand, the boys wheeled and dealt 
themselves in and out of restaurants 
real estate and a bank before taking 
over the Lamie Tavern and a hotel 
keeping career. Since then, their pro)- 





DUNFEY BOARD (FROM LEFT): GERALD, WILLIAM, JOHN, WALTER, MA, ROBERT 
As personal as a hot-dog stand. 


the company’s top management team 
Board Chairman Catherine Dunfey, 73, 
and Sons John, 44, president of the fam 
ily firm, Gerald, 32, Walter, 36, Rob- 
ert, 40, and William, 42. With a port- 
folio of some 30 subsidiaries in such 
varied fields as real estate, insurance, 
and turkey farming to consider, the 
agenda often runs right through lunch, 
dinner and a midnight snack 

By the time the meetings have run 
their course, most of the family’s deci 
sions are unanimous And, says Vice 
President Bob Dunfey, “When there 
have been mistakes, no one says ‘I told 
you so." "* One reason may be that there 
have been few mistakes, Since they ac- 
quired Lamie’s Tavern, their first ac- 
quisition, in 1954, Ma Dunfey and her 
boys have increased sales from $500,000 
to $10 million. Along the way, they 
have spread a string of nine motor 
inns and hotels through five New En- 
gland states, grown from a mom-and- 
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ects, all overseen by Ma Dunfey, have 
ranged from acquisition of the 800 
room Eastland Hotel in Portland, Me., 
New England's third biggest hotel, to a 
$3,850,000 franchised Howard Johnson 
Motor Lodge now abuilding directly 
over the Massachusetts Turnpike 

Though the Dunfeys often operate 
under franchises, President John Dun 
fey says that the family’s chief asset is 
its effort “to keep the personal involve 
ment in the business that we had when 
we had just a hot-dog stand.” To keep 
up “the spirit and warmth of the old 
Yankee taverns,” the Dunfey inns lure 
travelers with such country titles as 
“Cracker Barrel Lounge.” 

Before long, Dunfey inns will have 
another feature. In August, when the en 
tire 13-member clan jets to Dublin for 
a reunion on the ould sod, the family 
plans to recruit local barmaid talent to 
staff “Dunfey’s Taverns,” being set up 
in the family establishments. 


MILESTONES 


Died. Dan Duryea. 61, Hollywood's 
slippery heel (Black Bart, Terror Street, 
Manhandled), of cancer; in Hollywood 
Duryea sparkled as a versatile actor 
whose rough treatment of women 
shocked audiences and censors alike 
(1945's Scarlet Street was banned in 
New York, probably for his ungentle- 
manly slapping of Actress Joan Ben- 
nett), He went on to portray a mod 
ified villain, recently appeared in roles 
that allowed him to play the gentle 
soul for a change 





Died. Dorothy Gish, 70, sister of Lil 
lian, who often teamed with the fa 
mous silent-screen star in the earliest 
days of motion pictures, appeared in 
more than 25 films, including Orphans 
of the Storm (1922), Madame Pom- 
padour (1927), and numerous Broadway 
plays; of bronchial pneumonia; in Ra- 
pallo, Italy 


Died. James H. Rand Jr., 81, co 
founder of Remington Rand Inc. and 
the merger genius who helped create 
the giant Sperry Rand Corp.; of can- 
cer; in Freeport, Grand Bahama_Is- 
land. “Go out and make a living!” 
Rand Sr., founder of the Rand Ledger 
Co., brusquely told his business-minded 
son tn 1915. Rand proceeded to turn a 
borrowed $10,000 into the American 
Kardex Co., which marketed a filing 
cabinet he had invented, then in 1925 
merged with his father’s company, and 
in 1927 with the Remington Typewriter 
Co, The final merger, with the Sperry 
Corp. in 1955, resulted in Sperry Rand, 
a megafirm with annual sales of more 
than $1 billion 


Died. Witter Bynner, 86, poet-trans- 
lator who pulled one of U.S. history’s 
most successful literary put-ons; in San- 
ta Fe, N. Mex. Disgusted with the im- 
agist, expressionist and futurist schools 
of poetry, Bynner in 1916 founded a 
spurious “spectrist school.” Helped by 
fellow poet Arthur Ficke and a bottle 
of Scotch a day, he produced in ten 
days a volume called Spectra, which 
was praised for two years by eminent 
critics for such spoofy lines as 

Sine u nite. a dead fish 

Taste me, a rotten tree 

Someday touch me, all you wish 

In the wide sea 


Died. Sir Walter Nash, 86, former 
Prime Minister of New Zealand and ar- 
chitect of the free world’s first com- 
prehensive social security system; of a 
heart attack; in Wellington. A stocky so- 
cialist, Nash used his post as Minister 
of Finance in New Zealand's long-run 
ning (1935-49) Labor government to 
push through a womb-to-tomb measure 
that provided everything from butter to 
baby bonuses; he became Prime Minis- 
ter in 1957, but taxed his utopians so 
heavily that they ousted him from of- 
fice three years later. 
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any better. 
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STITZEL-WELLER - AMERICA’S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY+ ESTAB, LOUISVILLE, KY., 





You won’t find any better way to 
beat the heat. 

Just pour Old Fitzgerald Bourbon 
over crushed ice, and add a lemon twist. 

It’s our refreshing new twist on 
Bourbon on the rocks. 

And it has one big advantage over 
all those other Johnny- -come-sweetly 
summer drinks. 

You can faste our Bourbon. 

That’s why people who sip a 
Fitz Mist don’t know any better. 


OldFitzgerald 


Bonded or Prime Straight, the most 


expensively made Bourbon in Kentucky. 


1849 + BONDED 100 PROOF AND PRIME 86.8 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 





Use all the soft water 
you want with the new 
Culligan Aqua-Sensor 

water conditioner 


Go ahead. Use all you want. 
Our new Culligan Mark 8 
Aqua-Sensor water condi- 


for bathing, 


cooking, tioner keeps pace with your 
needs. It gives you an un- 
laundry, limited supply of filtered 
F js soft water—day in, day out, 
drinking, month in, month out—all 
. around the calendar. 
dishes, 


Takes Care of Itself. No 
timer setting, button push- 
ing, or switch flipping. Just 
as a thermostat detects the 
need for heat, our patented 


house cleaning, 
car washing, 





. Aqua-Sensor detects the 

shaving, need for soft water. It’s the 

only automated electroni- 

coffee, cally operated water condi- 
showering, est 


Efficient Operation Saves Salt. If you are 
away for a day or on vacation for a month, Aqua- 
Sensor does not recharge. Or if the hardness of 
your water supply varies, the unit compensates 
automatically. Aqua-Sensor recharges only when 


window washing, 
pet washing, 


shampooing, it has to—saves salt, saves water 
. How Aqua-Sensor Works. There are two 
Ice cubes, sensors located at the bottom of the ion-exchange 
t resin bed. When hard water reaches the upper 
ea, sensor, the lower sensor is still immersed in soft 
water. The sensors electronically detect the differ- 
etc., etc., ence and signal the solid-state controller. At the 
proper time, the unit automatically recharges. For 
etc. a demonstration, call and say “Hey Culligan 


Man!” He’s in the phone book—under Water. 


—but you'll 


never run out ~ bt on, 
of soft water! 


nano 








NEW! CULLIGAN FOR INDUSTRY! 
MARK 5 AQUA-SENSOR NEW HI-FLO AQUA-SENSOR 

Especially designed Saves up to 36% on salt and 

for extra-hard water water. Purchase or lease 


Culligan Inc. and franchised dealers in the United States and 57 countries throughout the world. International Headquarters, Northbrook, Iilinois. Franchises available 


CINEMA 


NEW MOVIES 





Petulia 

Philadelphia-born Richard Lester 
who became British cinema's one-man 
new wave with A Hard Day's Night 
nd The Knack, chose San Francisco 
is the location tor Petulia, his first filn 
in the U.S Its the most exciting city 
inywhere on earth.” he explained. The 


excitement, unfortunately, seems to have 
been too much for him. Petulia is a daz- 
zlement of props and location shots. 
around which the actors ricochet help- 
lessly through a non-romance between 
a girl who is some kind of nut and an or 
thopedic surgeon who seems to be going 
the same route 

The opening sequence leaves the au- 
dience in no doubt that Perulia is going 
to be pretty tricky stuff. A woman with 
her neck in a brace is being pushed in 
a wheelchair through a hospital base 
ment. Sudden flash of rock singer in 
psychedelic lights. Now they're wheeling 
her into an elevator filled with other 
damaged patients, Out of the elevator 
they go why, it’s a big party, a char- 
ity dance, the sign says, to benefit some 
highway safety campaign George ( 
Scott, looking annoyed, is leaving. Ju- 
lie Christie, looking lovely. is irying to 
get Scott to go to bed with her. He is 
Irying to ignore her. She introduces her 
Self, points out her handsome husband 
asks Scott if he’s married. He's di 


vorced. Bad news, says Petulia: “How 
can I have an affair with an unmarried 
man? My divorce doesn’t become 
final tll next month.” he offers Ill 
“vet my purse,” she savs 

So she pursues him through most of 
the movie, doing calculatedly kooky 
things to attract his attention. such as 
smashing a store window to steal an 





SCOTT & CHRISTIE 
Gleek, glom, glare. 
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IN CONDITIONER 


The first creamy after shave. 








Most after shaves are mostly alcohol. So they can make your face burn. 


Mennen Afta’s the first creamy after shave. So it can’t make your face 
burn. Instead of drying your skin, it soaks right in and replaces the oil 
shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which figures. After all 
when was the last time you got burnt by something creamy? 
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ENTERING 


CHICAGO 


POP: 760,000 TIME READERS 
Se a Ee ee | 


This page of TIME you are reading right now goes 
only into six counties in the Chicago market area. 
And it is directed only to those 760,000 influential 
men and women who form the TIME-reading public 
in this area. 

Elsewhere in this issue are other advertisements 
focused Specially on this market. All set against 
TIME's unique editorial background, all run in the 
company of TIME’s national advertisers—but all 
placed at economical local rates. 

For this is TIME's Chicago Metropolitan Edition, one 
of 21 U.S. editions* of TIME through which adver- 
tisers can single out particular segments of the big, 
selective TIME audience. 

TIME appeals to such large numbers of people in 
urban areas that its metropolitan editions can offer 





* REGIONAL EDITION Eaahin, Fact Ce 


greater circulation in a more concentrated qeo- 
graphical area than those of most other magazines. 
And unlike most other magazines, TIME accepts ad- 
vertising for its metropolitan editions in all standard 
space units down through one-half column. 
There's a TIME for every purse, every purpose. And 
TIME’s less-than-national editions have proved so 
effective and efficient that in 1967 they carried over 
1,180 more advertising pages than the year before. 
For more information about TIME Chicago or any of 
TIME's editions, write or telephone Seth Bidwell, 
Manager, TIME, Equitable Building, TIME 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 312 467-9700. 

41S Mitral, West-Centesl, Southeast outhwest, Pacific 

Vurthwest, METROPOLITAN EDITION t . 


niladetphia, Boston, San Franciace, Wasninatons& 
sis, DEMOGRAPHIC EDITIONS. Coll 
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Suburban living 
comes of age... 
north of Chicago 


COLONNADES 


C i Nolhh rook : 


Do you no longer require a large home—but wish to retain a setting 
for comfortable living, for gracious entertaining? Then read on. 


A new concept in adult living. The 
Colonnades, in Northbrook, is the unique 
answer for so many contemporary needs, 
From the moment you step into its classic 
setting of Eighteenth Century elegance, 
you will discover more than a distinctive 
reproduction of early Americana. Here, 
compromises end. Families living in these 
Towne Residences will enjoy spacious 
facilities and conveniences, quite often 
Surpassing those of their previous homes, 


Home ownership—but with ‘freedom 
from care''. There is a service stail to 
maintain the general landscaped areas, 
cut your lawn, rake leaves, even shovel 
snow from walks and driveways. Not a 
condominium and nota co-op, ownership 
will be by purchase of an individual Towne 
Residence complete with its own site exactly 
as you purchased your present home. And 
with the same tax benefits. 


Unique ‘SPECIALIZED DESIGN" gives 
you a choice of more than 24 plans! 
You actually design the interior of your 
own Towne Residence—beginning with 
over 2,000 square feet of living space. 
These designs include 2 and 3 bedrooms 
with 114, 214, multi-compartmented or 
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Roman baths. You plan your Towne 
Residence to meet your individual needs, 
Want a 30-foot bedroom? Plan it in! 
Want a private study? Plan it in! Want 
an elevator? Go ahead, pamper yourself — 
plan it in! 


W 





A magnificent setting—an exceptional 
value. Only 64 Towne Residences will be 
built on this thoughtfully planned site, 
located at the edge of a beautiful forest 
preserve. Broad landscaped grounds, 
handsome clustering of trees and shrub- 
bery —all are included. In addition all of 
the community services and facilities of 
the Village of Northbrook are readily 
available. In The Colonnades you are 
only 25 minutes from O'Hare Interna- 












tional airport ... and you may commute 
to Chicago's Loop via Edens Expressway 
or on air conditioned Chicago and North- 
western trains. 


All yours to enjoy—and Towne Resi- 
dences in The Colonnades are priced 
from $44,100. Excellent financing is avail- 
able. So don’t miss this very limited 
offering of exclusive residences. Display 
homes are open 11 A.M. to 5 P.M., 
daily. The “landmark” entranceway to 
The Colonnades is located on Dundee 
Road, approximately 3 blocks west of 
the Dundee cloverleaf on the Edens 
Expressway, 


Burn Abie; 





REALTORS ~- DESIGNERS 
BUILDERS -MANAGEMENT 
General Offices: 2550 Crawford Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois * Phone: 869-1000 
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IF YOU LIKE A 
NICE. GENTLE 
LITTLE 

PUM ow 

AND coLald 


STAY AWAY 
FROM 
MYERS'S 
RUM. 





WORLD FAM 
* IMPORTE 


Myers's doesn’t make a nice, gen- 
tle little anything 

What it does make is a hearty, 
full-flavored rum drink. That's be- 
cause Myers’s is dark Jamaican 
rum.And peoplewho knowrumwil| 
tell you dark Jamaican rum is the 
rummiest rum of all. So, naturally, 
the Myers's Rum and Cola is the 
rummiest Rum and Cola of all. 

Use Myers’s Rum every time the 
drink calls for rum. You'll love it. 
Providing you're ready for a good, 
full-flavored rum. 


For free recipe booklet, write Genera! Wine & Spirits 


N rk, New York 10 


Dept 528,375 Park Avenue, New Y 
Myers’s—the true Jamaican Rum. 84 Proo! 
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enormous tuba which she totes around, 
and breaking a rib so that he can pre- 
scribe bed rest—in his bed. While Julie 
does her sleekly sexy best with Petulia, 
Scott never once loses his look of pee- 


vish_ disgruntlement, possibly because 
he doesn’t even get the girl in the end. 

The only one clearly enjoying him- 
self is Director Lester, who has un- 
abashedly used the story as a pretext 
to gleek, glom and glare at the Frisco 
scene with his cameras. “My apart- 
ment’s only four blocks from here,” 
says the doctor. He and Petulia go to a 
super de luxe motel instead, allowing 
Lester to display the automated check- 
in, the key that lights up when you 
reach your door, and the vibrating dou- 
ble bed. When a pal wants to have a 
serious talk with Scott about his mari- 
tal problems, they go to lunch at a 
topless restaurant so that the camera 
can do some plain and fancy dollying. 
Lester also swings a_ skillful and sa- 
tirical lens around deserted Fort Win- 
field Scott, the Penguin Pool at Fisher- 
man’s Wharf and the hippie scene, 
contriving somehow to get his actors 
into most of the scenes. There is so lit- 
tle for them to do that he need hardly 
have bothered. 


Blue 

Among other absurdities. this west- 
ern has pretty cloud effects. photo- 
graphed through such dense filters that 
it is hard to tell whether the scene is 
day or night. The tired bloodshed of 
the plot about gringos and greasers—as 
the script tastefully refers to Texans 
and Mexicans—is a vehicle for Eng- 
land's Terence Stamp, Cheapside ac- 
cent and all. Would you believe that he 
plays a gunman raised from childhood 
by a band of Mexican brigands? 

Joanna Pettet stands by—wholesome 
in homespun—to bind up his wounds 
So does Karl Malden as her drunken fa- 
ther, the country doctor. But Stamp is 
perfectly able to take care of himself; 
itis the movie that ups and dies. 


What's So Bad 
About Feeling Good? 


“Ah, ya mudder sleeps in pay toi 
lets.” grouses a guttural voice. The place 
could be nowhere but Manhattan, where 
a bunch of grass-puffing adult dropouts 
live in communal squalor. But when a 
toucun with an exotic virus wings in 
the window, everyone suddenly breaks 
out in smiles 

The disease, it develops. is a ram- 
pant euphoria that turns New Yorkers 
off liquor and tranquilizers and into pla 
tonically perfect’ citizens. The most 
alienated hippie (George Peppard) turns 
happy. his tacky chick (Mary Tyler 
Moore) turns chic, and they promptly 
infect the town with their beatitude. In- 
dustry and commerce slow to a stand 
sull until the Government sends an in 
vesugator (Dom DeLuise) who restores 
the right amount of sullen chaos. 

What's So Bad? is the kind of fan 








DISTINCTIVE 


The distinctive restaurant 
knows—and so do you—the 
difference that distinguishes 
the finest dining. Lamb. To- 
day's new lamb. A flavor all its 
own.Acutabove the ordinary. 
Next time try exquisite dou- 
ble-cut Frenchlambchops. 
Orelegant rack roast. Or what 
the maitre d' suggests in to- 
day's new lamb. You'll enjoy 
its distinctive, different flavor. 


american lamb council 


departmentLCFS-467D 
909 Seventeenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
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Undergo 








analysis. 
Free. 


Tense? Worried? Are burgeoning piles 
of paperwork making you flip: your id? 

The answer isn’t a headshrinker. It's 
a workshrinker: a specialist from Stenorette. 
He's trained to delve into the most complex 


of office complexes and bring new zest 





into the life of a psyched-out executive. 

He'll analyze your present work problems 
with their concurrent emotional strains, 
and set you on the road to new mental and 
business health with a Stenorette. One of a 
bevy of models suited to your specific needs, 
whether you have a single secretary or officiate 
over a typing pool. Whether your orders 
are barked out from your desk or you 
circumnavigate the globe weekly, 

Stenorette Dictating/Recorders from 
$69.50, Complete Dictating /Transcribing 
Systems from $179.50. To start your free 
association with a Stenorette Systems Analyst, 
just mail in this coupon or see the Yellow Pages 
for your nearest dealer. 


| Business Equipment Division, Dep’t P DeJdUR 
j DeJur-Amsco Corporation, 

1 Northern Blvd. at 45th St., 

| Long Island City, N.Y. 11101. 
| 
I 
| 


I'd like an in-depth analysis bya 

Stenorette representative, free of charge. 
“\ Please set up an appointment. 

Name 


Title 








Firm 





Address 


City. 








State. Zip 


Stenorette 


DeJur-Amsco Corporation. Manufacturers of precision 


photographic, electronic business equipment for over 45 years. 





What-in-the-name-of 
_ Roquefort 
is this supposed to be? 


Roquefort means Roquefort Cheese. Made 
of sheep’s milk. Ripened in the Roquefort caverns. 
Not “something like it.” Definitely not blue cheese. 
Hereafter, show me Roquefort on the label first. 
Just like the Iabel on a vintage wine. 
Carry onl 


when the bells toll for your office gal... 


S's cima yous cccttent See, 
Foree 


TEMPORARY HELP SERVICE 


Offices Nationwide. See the Yellow Pages. 
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FUN CITY SCENE 
Platonically perfect 


lasy comedy that depends heavily on 
the audience’s suspension of disbelic! 
for success. This time. disbelief is al- 
Most impossible to overcome. thanks to 
a clumsy script that features such an 
lique devices as a shoe-banging Rus 
sian U.N. delegate. cliché-spouting 
uwdmen and a sound track that plays 
The Dragnet Theme whenever the fuzz 
appear 

Occasionally, there is some real fun 
in Fun City—notably a caricature by 
John McMartin of a Lindsav-like may 
or who listens to bad news while a 
perpetual smile congeals on his face 
like a soft-boiled egg. But such high mo 
ments are rare, and most of the time 
the answer to that long questioning ti 
tle is the movie itself 


Prudence and the Pill 


This cretinous comedy is 92 minutes 
long and does not have a single certifi 
able laugh 

The labyrinthine complications of the 
Script use birth control pills for comic 
fuel the way French farce uses bed 
rooms Gerald Hardeastle (David 
Niven), an elegant British banker with 
a cool million and a cooler mistress 
(Irina Demick), decides that he wants 
out of his dreary twelve-year marrige 
Knowing that his wife Prudence (Deb 
orah Kerr) has hardly been faithful 
herself. he substitutes aspirin for her 
birth control pills in hopes that she'll be 
come pregnant by her lover so he can 
sue for divorce. Meanwhile, the Hard 
castle maid decides to yield to her boy 
friend’s advances and swipes Madam’s 
pills for protection 

And so it goes. Under the circum 
stances, tt is understandable that the 
actors all look slightly dazed. In fact 
the only survivor of this disas er ws Di 
rector Fielder Cook. who managed to 
save himself by quitting before the movy- 
le was finished—which gives him an 





untur advantage over the audier 
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Tuborg by 
e 


horns. 


Drink this ancient Danish brew 
incient Danish way—from a horn 
shioned after the great drinking 
horns of the Vikings 


When you look closely into this 


er the light 


you'll see the clarity of fas 



















tne 
t 





unusual glass of beer (eith 








u'll see the endless 


streams of natural effervescence. You'll 
: the thick creamy head of patient 
eing 





And if you look hard enough, you 
lay even see scenes of Viking fierce- 
less. But to see them, you'll have to 
ea alata 





Tuborg Drinking Horns. 
¢, 3 for $2.00. Write to Tuborg Importers Ltd 
State Building, New York 10001. 


















125% service. 





Exclusive with Continental 


Only Continental has a Director of Passenger 


Services and he’s in the cabin « f our four-engine kanJets 


to give vou an extra measure of sery Ice. 


He can ASSIST VOU IN making a ¢ lose Connection. 


He can take care of last minute ¢ hanges in your plans 


by adjusting your Li ket or by calling ahead on 


his radiophone to reserve a hotel roc mor rental « ar, 









He can explain tO your ¢ hildren 


what makes our Golden Fanjets go so fast. 


He'll tell you where to find things in town— 





DPS’ office a he tel, « tice buil ling, 


theatre. rental car of hc e. 
He’s there to help make every detail 


of your flight exactly the way you want it, 


All this is in addition to what our helpful 


hostesses do for you-and we think their service is perfect, 
Ask your travel agent about us. y 


' ei 
Or phone Continental. 4 
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ONTINENTAL 


THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 
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She'll fight 
to the 
Maple Walnut. 





end 





And she may have to. 

Because there's a new breed of social critic around today who 
thinks that it is wasteful to have so many different brands of the 
very same product on the market. 

Chances are, they'd think that Howard Johnson's 28 flavors 
of ice cream is about 20 flavors too many. 

And that’s a clear threat to Maple Walnut. 

Because, if the government responded to these critics, there 
would be fewer brands of many products on the store shelves. And 
your free choice would be a little less free. 
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But, restricting competition isn’t the way this country got 
prosperous. 

Competition has been the spur that has produced the endless 
innovations that have created jobs and entire industries . . . made 
life easier to live. More enjoyable. More rewarding. 

Without competition, there’s no point to making things bet- 
ter at lower prices . . . putting cold cream in soap, color in bath 
towels, frozen juices in cans or walnuts in ice cream. 

You know—maybe the critics are inv enting a new kind of ice 
cream salesman. The Bad Humor Man. 


Magazine Publishers Association 


An association of 365 Iwading U.S. magazines 


cis 










PAN | Keo fo (Fo) [gt 
re not created equal. 


Gasolines are made by men. And so 
they differ, depending on the men who 
make them. 

The men who make Mobil Gasoline 
have recently added something that 
really makes our gasoline special—an 
engine Detergent. 

We are the only gasoline company to 
have this engine cleanser in both our 
Premium and Regular blends. 

Not just a carburetor cleanser. A lot 
of companies have that. But an engine 
cleanser. 

New Mobil Detergent Gasoline ac- 
tually starts cleaning your engine 
within one mile. And helps keep your 
engine clean, while you drive. 

So? 

So, the cleaner you make your en- 
gine, the smoother it'll run. The less 
gasoline you'll waste. The longer your 
car will last. 

And the less chance you'll have of 
Stalling. Or havinga breakdown. Or be- 

ing stuck with a big repair bill. 

We think we've destroyed the myth 
that “Gas is gas” 

Because our new gasoline is not just 
equal, but better: 

Better than it was before. 

Better for your car. 

Better. Because we decided that the 
way tomake you stop at a Mobil Station, 
instead of another station, is to give 


© Mobil Oil Corporation 


you something bet- s 
ter to stop for. (©) l : 
Detergent Gasoline 
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Freer Verse 


YOUNG AMERICAN POETS. Edited by 
Paul Carroll. 507 pages. Follett. $6.95 


Like Walt Whitman’s noiseless. pa- 
tient spider, young American poets con- 
tinue to unspool their thoughts and feel- 
ings, seeking anchorages for mind and 
heart—mostly heart. There are 54 of 
them represented in this anthology and 
many are anything but noiseless. 

During a recent reading in the Man- 
hattan studio of Pop Artist Robert Rau- 
schenberg, their poems competed with 
the sound of a speeding locomotive, 
hissing helium, the splat of a punc- 
tured balloon, random clickety-clacks 
and the unprogrammed clucks of three 
caged chickens who presumably work 
for Rauschenberg. And during a per- 
formance of Michael Benedikt’s poems 
from his collection The Body, there 
was the sound of oscillating necks as 
the audience tried to keep up with the 
nudie films that were projected on op- 
posing walls. But to savor Benedikt's 
laconic wit, the peace and quiet of the 
printed page are still necessary: 


. May I please have this dance? 

No, 

May I please have that dance? 

No. 

Aren't you going to wear anything 
to the dance? 

Yes. 

Do you know how to dance? 

No, 

May 1 in that case have your com- 
pany during the dance 

they decide to play exactly at mid- 
night, whatever it is? 

T have fallen in love with your eyes, 
lips, hands 

and hair. 

INO oa 


That isn’t exactly Ode on a Grecian 
Urn; neither is Benedikt picking his 
way through seven types of ambiguity. 
For all their seeming frivolity, these 
lines exhibit a directness that has been 
increasingly admired ever since the mid- 
‘530s when Allen Ginsberg and the beats 
accelerated the popularity of the sim- 
ple. charged statement. 

Schools Are Out. Most of the poems 
in the anthology share these qualities, 
if little else. The variety of styles and 
voices reflects Poet-Editor Paul Carroll's 
belief that designating schools of po- 
etry is a rather arbitrary and listless 
business. “What I've tried to show,” 
says Carroll, “is that there are no 
schools: there is only one poet at one 
time reading his poem.” He has includ- 
ed many good examples of lyric and 
pastoral verse, in addition to the in- 
tensely personal expressions of Welt- 
schmerz and separation that are still 
much favored by young poets. But un- 
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like much of the so-called academic 
poetry, these poems rarely intimidate 
with pretentiousness or with allusions 
to obscure mythologies. Missing, too, 
is the musty odor of coterie and 
connoisseurship. 

The best of these poems are searing- 
ly democratic and deeply committed to 
some new form of humanism that has 
yet to reveal a clear pattern in the 
wreckage of the old. The worn coin of 
alienation is still legal tender, though it 
appears to be passing into more active 
hands. Says Robert Haas, a 27-year- 
old San Franciscan whose poems grace- 
fully bridge the concerns of traditional 
techniques with the growing influence 
of forthrightness and social conscious- 
ness: “It became clear to me that alien- 
won Was a State approaching to sanity, 
a way of being human in a monstrous- 
ly inhuman world, and that feeling 
human was a useful form of political 
subversion.” 

Design Poetry. In Skinny Poem, Lou 
Lipsitz reflects the anxiety and desper- 
ale compassion of many of today’s 
youth: 
Skinny 
poem, 
all 
your 
ribs 
showing 
even 
without 
a 
deep 
breath 


thin 

) 

COUN 
ronted 
with 
disease, 


Live 
here! 
on 

this 
page, 
barely 
making 
uw, 





LIPSITZ 





Pound's or Williams’ theories on pros- 
ody don't meet the cries of dying 
children 

(whose death I think is no caesura). 

Soon there will be no ideas but in 
things, 

in rubble, in skulls held under the 
oceans’ magnifying-glass, 

in screams driven into one lightnine- 
void. 

Only you can resurrect the present. 
People 

need your voice to come amone them 
like nakedness, 

to fuse them into one marching lan- 
euage in which the 

word “peace” will be said for 
the last time. 


“Ah who shall soothe these feverish 
children’ Who justify these restless ex- 
plorations?” wrote Whitman, who has 
been dead long enough to find a place 
in the hagiography of hip. As of now, 
few young pocts feel the need to justi- 
fy their work with critical commentary. 
George Amabile’s response is typical: 
“T can’t think of anything that wouldn't 
sound pompous or absurd.” Such an at- 
litude may not prove healthy for poet- 
ics, but it is good for poetry. 





BENEDIKT 
KNOTT 


like Some new form of humanism on the wreckage of the old. 


the 

THaASS 

of 
mankind, 

Bill Knott, 28, who writes under the 
name Saint Geraud, makes his point 
even more apocalyptically in To Amer- 
ican Poets: 


There's no time left to write poems. 

If you will write rallying cries, yes, 
do so, 

otherwise write poems then throw 
vourselves on the river to drift 
away, 

Li Po's peach-blossom, even if it de- 
parts this world, can't help us. 


The Poet as Anti-Stereotype 


ENDERBY by Anthony Burgess. 412 
pages. W. W. Norton. $5.95. 


Middle-aged lyric poets, like middle- 
aged lovers, are somewhat of a con- 
tradiction in terms. There is unavoidable 
comic pathos when words of spring- 
ume frenzy clack through dentures and 
lips that taste of Geritol. But there is 
about them, also, a kind of Quixotic gal- 
lantry. British Novelist Anthony Bur- 
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CHRIS CRAFT, CAVALIER, CRUSADER, COMMANDER, ROAMER, 
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gess, 51, has caught these mixed vibra- 
tions in a funny and affecting portrait 
of the artist as a middle-aged man. 

Enderby, 45, a flabby, balding and 
toothless bachelor, is the poet as anti-ste- 
reotype. The wind that blows on his 
Aeolian harp comes out mostly as stom- 
ach gas. Belching and backfiring, he 
sits on his toilet seat day after mo- 
notonous day composing a narrative 
poem about the Minotaur. Yet, as 
manuscript slowly fills the bathtub, En- 
derby is a happy and fulfilled man. 
Living off dividends and tiny royalties, 
he really needs “nothing except more 
talent,” 

Into this w.c. of an Eden slinks Ves- 
ta, an unvirginal Eve disguised as a 
woman's magazine editor. Vesta tempts 
Enderby into writing non-poems for her 
journal under the signature of Faith 
Fortitude, and before he can barricade 
that bathroom door, she has him out 
of his holy of holies and into an unho- 
ly marriage. 

Soon Vesta has made the poet “nor- 
mal” and “sane” by making him no 
poet at all. Brainwashed into a wholly 
new identity, Enderby emerges as Pig- 
gy Hogg. an inarticulate London bar- 
tender and retread “useful citizen”— 
the welfare state’s version of death and 
transfiguration. 

Scurrilous Charm. Author Burgess is 
sounding again an ancient warning of 
his trade: that the poet's natural en- 
emies remain varied and dangerous. The 
hostile forces manifest themselves as 
rich but tasteless patrons, pop singers, 
and even other poets, one of whom 
steals the Minotaur theme and turns it 
into a screenplay for Son of the Beast 
from Outer Space 

But the poet, Burgess also warns, is 
a dangerous man—one of life’s great 
survivors. In the wildly freewheeling 
last half of the novel, Enderby returns 
to claim his old poet's self. On the lam 


ANTHONY BURGESS 





“ENDERBY” DUST JACKET 
Two-for-one proposition. 
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The sweat-sho 
Is closed. 





Some business owners still meas 
ure aman’s efficiency by the amount 
he perspires. Or feel they can’t afford 
to air condition the plant he works 
in. Yet a comfortable worker is a 
better worker. He produces more 
He works faster. He has a 
absentee rate. In short, he gives you 
more effort per man hour. Sticky 
heat also can affect raw materials 
and finished product. So, the sweat 
shop saves nothing 


lower 
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York builds factory air conditioners 
in every size, for any kind of plant 
Prices them competitively. Backs 
them up with a nationwide service 
organization. York air conditioners 
pay for themselves—because they 
make every day more productive 
That’s a comforting thought. Espe- 
cially in a sweat shop. Have your 
Architect or Consulting Engineer call 
your nearby York Sales Office or 
York Dealer for more facts on factory 






air conditioning ; or write York Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corp., York, 
Pennsylvania 17405. 


YORK 


DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


p 
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Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac 
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Rely on French law: 
only the finest Cognac... 
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May be labeled 
Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 


REMY MARTIN 
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Every bottle of 
Remy Martin is... 


REMY MARTIN 
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Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 
and nothing less. 


REMY MARTIN 
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Take the guesswork out of 
choosing Cognac. Insist on... 


REMY MARTIN 
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from all his would-be reformers—in- 
cluding the police—he ends up in the 
lavatories of Morocco, blissfully scrib- 
bling a long poem based on Hamlet 
Enderby may not have the gift for liv- 
ing, but, concludes Burgess, “poets, even 
minor ones, donate the right words” 
that enable others to live. On this claim 
—that they are saviors who cannot save 
themselves—Burgess rests his case for 
all poets 

How deep should well-amused read- 
ers poke beneath the jaunty black 
humor and Joycean wordplay? This re 
mains a perennial Burgess puzzle. He 
is a composer and music critic, a one- 
time lecturer in phonetics, a learned, 
lapsed Catholic, and—not the least—a 
superb writer. Unlike Graham Greene, 
he does not separate his “serious” nov- 
els from his “entertainments.” Rather, 
he tries to make them all two-for-one 
propositions. 

Enderby, an expanded, enriched ver- 


sion of a 1963 work. Inside Mr. En- 
derby, comes as close as any of Bur- 
gess’ novels (A Clockwork Orange, 


Tremor of Intent) to serving both his fa- 
vorite lightweight tone and one of his 
favorite heavyweight meanings. Here, 
with the most offhand, scurrilous charm, 
he illustrates as well as preaches that 
the artist is the man who expresses for 
all men their unbuttoned true selves 


The Ballad of Mattie Ross 


GRIT by Charles Port 


Simon & Schuster. $4.95 


TRUE 
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Publishers, cowering behind their ac- 
countants’ ledgers, aim primarily to pick 
off winners, not pick up literature. But 
every once in a while, through the mag- 
they manage 
both single resounding 
shot. Such is the fate of this book 
True Grit is a lean but plucky novel 
that has been sold to the 
$300,000, serialized in’ the 


ic of ricochet and carom 


to do with a 


movies for 
Saturday 
Evening Post and chosen as a Literary 
Guild selection. It is also gilded with lit- 
erary quality that delight book 
lovers as well as bookkeepers 

Charles Portis. 34. is an Arkansas 
newspaperman who has fashioned a pop 
anti-western in the tradition of 


can 


best 


Cat Ballou and the Ballad of Dingus 
Magee. For openers, his hero is a her- 
oine: Mattie Ross. a sassy. 14-year-old 


Arkansan whose chief protective girdle 
is a dry Bible-belt faith. and who is 
out to avenge the murder of her daddy 
back in the 1870s 

Mattie enlists the aid of Rooster Cog- 
burn, a U.S. marshal 
with Quantrill’s border gang during the 
Civil War, but has become fat 
and 40, one-eyed and sloppy. Soon they 
are joined by LaBoeuf, a straight-shoot 


who once rode 


since 





ing (but not always accurate) Texas 
Ranger, who wants to get the same out- 
law for an earlier rap and a larger 


reward 
The burden of the 
pursuit and chase. What gives the slen- 


tale is the usual 


der story distinction is its unusual style 








Visit Wisconsin's Most Exciting City 


4 BIG JULY SPECTACULARS 


OLO MILWAUKEE DAYS, June 29 ~ July 4 


4th of July Capita! of America! Circus train, 
Free Circus Acts, Concerts, Entertainment. 


GREATER MILWAUKEE OPEN, July 8-14 


$200,000 Purse, PGA-sanctioned, Golf's Greatest 


SUMMERFEST 68, July 20.28 


Mexican National Ballet « London Philharmonic 
+ National! Folk Festival « Water Ski Shows 
* Boat Races + Soccer + Youth Fest! 


AEROSPACE EXPOSITION, July 26-28 


Sky diving, Aerobatics, Blue Angels, stunt flyers. 


Milwaukee Convention & Visitors Bureau 
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We've got 700 big, luxurious guest 
rooms, nine specialty dining rooms tive 
barrooms and three swingin’ rooms with 
entertainment. There are 24 convenient 
meeting rooms, three magnificent ball- 
rooms, and 23 beautitul banquet rooms 
We've also got plenty of garage room 
and parking room, sunning room and 
roaming room; an over-abundance oft 
service, too 

Phone us to reserve a room when you 
come to Los Angele 


In Chicago 346-2772 
THE BEVERLY HILTON 
Beverly Hills, California 
Statler 
phone 


For reservations at all Hilton 


Hilton and other leading hotels 


Hilton Re 


servation Service 
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“e/ Molle oud there 
1° | im pad@iolana, 


Hello? 


Some advertisers won't buy radio on 
Saturday night between 7:30 and 10:30 
because they think everyone who's anyone 
f is out whooping it up. 


AT LEE 
AM 54 60 7080100 130 160 AM 
es 


It isn’t true, of course. In fact, some of 
the most exciting things happen to people 
when they spend Saturday night at home. 


Accompanied by us.” 


RADIO NETWORK 


*3 million people listen to Saturday night MONITOR on the NBC Radio Network every weekend. 





Source: NBC estimate based on RADAR estimates, Spring 1967, a 4-Network Study, and are subject to the qualifications 
of this study which are available on request. 


Traditionally... 
avery great Scotch 


Honoured throughout the world 


for over a hundred years, 


A 
SS) 
TRUE GRIT” DUST JACKET 
Distinction in disfiguration 





and attitude. It is all rendered from the 
self-righteously smug “That's the way 
it was” point of view of the heroine 
half a century later. Thus the violence 
is imbued with a bigger-than-camp Bon 
nie and Clyde quality: the stock two 
dimensional figures of the familiar west- 
ern landscape become disfigured here 
with a three-dimensional reality as limbs 
are chopped off and buckshot imbeds it- 
self painfully beneath facial skin 
Author Portis always streaks his 


\ 
M urice, the C hef SB GUIDE a Guignol ke humor 





100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. 86.8 Proof. Sole Distributor U.S.A. Munson G Shaw Co., N.Y 


is implicit: in character 
and situation, although sometimes he is 


l 
in) the Hotel of wuss ELECTRONIC — suilty of playing it a bit too quaints 


DATA Mattie’s prowess as a horse trader, for 
example, is overdrawn to the point 
La Salle Street PROCESSING where character rides off into carica 


RW] ture toward a last stand at the credibil 
. where you can savor ity gap. And he finds it necessary to 





his famous gourmet pad his dangerously thin tale with an 
ae _ oO 3 . , > . or . 
cuisine and enjoy the ASC know-how Sales and Cost Analysis overlong excursion into Rooster’s gun 
c nd’ computers ®@ Salesman’s Performance cocking past 

many conveniences S OMPUTETS  @® Sales Forecasting But P — e sis > 

+ thi help large, me- @ Labor Cost Gaara 3ut Portis has succeeded in creating 

of this near-to- dium size and @ inventory Control in Mattie Ross a triumphant character, 
everything loca- small businesses @ Accounts Receivable with true grit and sand. an Original 


solve problems. Purchasing 
r : Here are some @ Income Statement and 
lax in luxuri- of the ways Balance Sheet 


ous accom- 
modations ———————— 


tion. Come, re- piece of Americana—sort of a Portrait 
of Whistler's Mother as a Young Girl 
in Indian Territory. And he has most 
vividly produced a true mock western: 
one in which blood flows with the same 
impact as real tomato soup suddenly 


gushing out of an Andy Warhol tin 











Find out if 
you are ready! 
Free booklet 
AMERICAN tells all 
EXPRESS about ASC’s 
CARTE BLANCHE services. Send 
& DINERS’ CLUB coupon now! 


Insisting on the Moral 


AN HOUR OF LAST THINGS by George 
P. Elliott. 292 pages. Harper & Row 





Private facilities are available for groups of 12 to 1000 
For further information and our illustrated brochure, 
Call or write: 

TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 © TELETYPE 222-0110 


s=2 LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 


La Salle at Madison Chicago 


George P. Elliott is no square. but 
there is something sturdily old-fashioned 
about him all the same. The fictional 
fashions of the day are for chaos, apoca- 
lypse and sexual grotesqueries, splat- 
e€ in a sort of verbal 








tered onto the pag 
action painting. Yet here is Elliott with 
13 quiet, thoughtful stories, precisely fit- 
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Herb Lyon, 
youre a pussycat. 


Pussycat. That's show biz talk for “nice guy.”” And ac- 
cording to show biz people, that’s Herb. 

You see, Herb's job is to interview visiting celebrities 
On tv. And write about them in his famous Chicago 
Tribune column, the Tower Ticker. 

Among other things, Herb tells his viewers and 
readers who's in Chicago. Why. And where. 

And if you happen to notice that he mentions Sher- 
man House a lot, it’s not just because he's a pussycat. 
It's because he knows that what's happening in Chicago 
happens in Sherman House. 
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In the new College Inn, Well of the Sea, Celtic Cafe, 
The Dome and The Scuttlebutt. 

So if you know someone coming to Chicago, be a 
pussycat. Tell them to come to Herb Lyon's Chicago. To 
Sherman House. 


Sherman House Randolph-Clark-LaSalle 
Gerald S. Kaufman, President and Managing Director 
Joseph L. Osajda, Vice President and General Manager 
Reservations: FR 2-2100 
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Youre expecting 
new business and 
your secretary 


is expecting? 


White Collar Girls 
for temporary relief 


White Collar provides temporary girls who fill a need, not just 
a space. No matter what the job, every girl is guaranteed to 
succeed or you pay nothing. Now, isn’t that just what you need? 


White Collar Girls of America, Inc. 










Looks like the exposure problem 
has finally been licked. 


Credit the new Nikkormat FTN 
“self-compensating” meter system. 
Works this way. About 60% of its 
sensitivity is concentrated in the 
center of the viewfinder screen, 
diminishing rapidly toward the 

edges. Brightness differences between 
subject and background have little or 
no effect on meter response 

Hence, consistently accurate exposures— 
even with back-lighting, brilliant beach or 
snow scenes, etc. 

Same “center-weighted” metering principle 

|_as used In the famous Nikon Photomic TN 










r Nikon dealer. Under $270 7 
r #2 lens. Or write. \ 
ty, New York 11530. 
bPhoto-Optical industries, Inc. 
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ted with conventional plot and nar- 
rative, and—at their best—fairly hum- 
ming with moral earnestness. As for 
eroticism, Elliott is still getting mileage 
out of the kiss. 

His only claim to outright novelty is 
his predilection for science fiction, rep- 
resented by three stories in this collec- 





| tion. But even here, as in the mem- 
orable title piece of his previous book 


of stories, Among the Dangs (1961), he 
insists on the moral. The sci-fi gim- 
micks of his fantasy worlds point met- 
aphorically back to the truths of the 
real world. Into the Cone of Cold is typi- 
cal: a poet allows himself to be frozen 
and thawed out again in a scientific ex- 
periment; beyond the spooky suspense 
of the situation, the cone of cold comes 
to stand for a state of spiritual exile 
from which the poet must grope back 
to an altered life. 

The point about Elliott, a professor 
of English at Syracuse University, is 
that he still believes things have a point. 
In fact, sometimes it appears as if he set- 
tled on the point first, then invented a 
story to illustrate it. When this hap- 
pens, a deadening air of calculation 
clouds his writing. It is almost as if his 
critical faculty overwhelmed his cre- 
ative instinct, for Elliott, at 49, is not 
only a novelist (In the World) and poet 
(From the Berkeley Hills) but also a pro- 
vocative essayist on social and literary 
issues (A Piece of Lettuce), 

On the whole, his tales seem to be a 
process of working through to the point, 
of justifying the rounded resolutions 
that he pats into place at the end. In 
the long, superb title story, a woman's 
grief at her husband's death seems at 
first as stiff and arid as their marriage 
was. Then she finds that her real grief 
consists of a series of discoveries about 
herself, notably the fact that she har- 
bors a lesbian passion. Finally she draws 
back from contemplation of “last 
things’—death, ultimate commitments 
—and finds a practical way to go on 
living with neither illusions nor great 
hope. 

Here, and in half a dozen other sto- 
ries in this collection, the reader feels 
that Elliott was stirred by the char- 
acters and their destinies long before 
he knew what they meant. The result 
is that long after the reader grasps the 
meaning, he, too, remains stirred. 


Visitor to a Small Planet 


SUPERNATION AT PEACE AND WAR 
by Dan Wakefield. 252 pages. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. $5.95. 


Students of the ridiculous will be 
gratified to learn that the city mothers 
of Phoenix, Ariz., some months ago or- 
ganized a Mothers’ March Against Top- 
less. That is not quite as gratifying, 


| perhaps, as would have been the news 
| of a Topless March Against Mothers. 


But the T.M.A.M. will surely happen 
sooner or later. In the meantime, the 
M.M.A.T. meets the minimum daily re- 
quirement for absurdity, without which 
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what in the world is Fedders doing in the paint business? 


painting a prettier eyeelitt picture for Sherwin-Williams with central air conditioning 
and heating systems. 


Fedders self-contained systems cost far less than elaborate fort to single story or high-rise buildings... one office, an entire 
1-assembled systems because they are factory assembled. floor, a complete building complex like a shopping center 
All the expensive work has already been done at the factory Whether used singly or in multiples, the price per ton couldn't 
assembly, wiring, charging... everything's inside the unit. Instal be lower. These money-saving units range up to 20 tons in 
on is easy; hook up and they're operating cooling, 395,000 BTU’s in heating 
Fedders systems free up space because they install outside It figures why Fedders is in the paint business. In hundreds of 
They save overhead continuously because they don’t need a_ other retail and industrial enterprises as well. Thousands and 
team of experts to run them. Quite simply, they’re a modern, _ thousands of home owners, too, have discovered that Fedders 
more economical way to provide central air conditioning central systems cost less Flaemirl (wie li mob lim@esialelitielmilsis 
No job is too big. Installed in multiples, Fedders units can pro- own homes 
hundreds of tons of cooling. They bring economical com- Couldn't you profit by Fedders presence? 


FEDDERS 


CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONING AND HEATING 


Major aatrmutey and sernce punts across the nation Eason, New Jersey 08817 





e life in these troubled times would de- 
Give yourself a generate into meaningfulness. 

There are many splendid absurdities 

e ® in Dan Wakefield’s book. as well as hor- 

Dymo Tapewriter rors, ironies, incongruities, hypocrisies 

Tita, and examples of pathological normality. 

ae All were lovingly culled by Wakefield, 

a treelance journalist, during a four- 

month discovery tour of the state of 

the nation, or supernation, as he archly 
calls it 

The reader learns, for instance, about 
a “pretty young girl” living in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who is warned by the 
reporter that LSD may cause birth de- 
fects in her children. She replies: “So 
what. the children will be screwed-up 
anyway.” 

In Detroit, a man named Lobsinger 
tells a Lions Club meeting that the ghet- 
to riots there were “training exercises” 
for a Communist takeover of the U.S.. 
and that prudent citizens should 1) arm 
themselves. and 2) lay in a one-month 
supply of beans, canned foods, brew- 
ers’ yeast. pet food, evaporated milk, 
whisky. toilet paper, soap and “hair-cut- 
ting tools” for use during the coming 
disorders. After the meeting, a club 
member tells Wakefield: “Hell, on my 
block we're already armed.” 

In Oakland, Calif.. at a meeting of 
the Sexual Freedom League, Wakefield 
learns from a middle-aged lady that sin- 
gle men are not allowed in the sketch 
ing class, because some of them showed 
up and “didn’t really sketch at all. but 
just looked at the model in a—well. in 
a disturbing way.” In Grand Rapids, 
he reads a letter sent by a G.I. who 
died in Viet Nam: “Don't worry about 


me, Momma, all the Viet ¢ ongs in the 
world couldn't keep me from coming 
home.” 


Modest Conclusions. Wakefield's Sv 
pernation began life as a superstory in 
the Atlantic, filling nearly all of ‘one 
issue. A subjective oddity is that in the 
tilantic, it seemed weighty and for- 
midable, one of those worthy projects 
the reader sets aside for a time when 

t ] fr ! his mind and calendar are clear. But in 
a S ap er Ce} hard cover. the text seems. brief and 
often irritatingly superficial. Wakefield's 


Now, get a $3.50 Swingline Hand Grip —_ viewpoint wavers. At times he is the visi- 


. . tor to a small planet—aloof, amused. 
Stapler Free when you buy a Dymo rational, watching the antics of the sav- 


M-10 or M-14 Tapewriter, ages. A few pages later, stumbling into 
With the Dymo Tapewriter you can re- — #rnestness. he takes the tone of a 
; _ ; : : housewife who majored in political sci- 
mind, warn, advise, instruct— help keep ence writing a letter to the editor of 


what's yours yours. It embosses crisp, white the New York Times. 








: , - oe : Wakefield is an incurable essayist 
‘ stte * aif. *k y y ; 5 
raised letters on colorful self-sticking vinyl He takes the sting out of his reporting 
tape. Great for the office or the home. chapters with neatly balanced explana- 


- bai ani a = tions of the self-evident. An absurdity 
Your local office products dealer will be offering is either absurd or it is not: a horror 


the Dymo Tapewriter with a free stapler, like the brings on the gag reflex or it does not 


one shown above, for a limited time, so take ad- | What reporting there is seems true 
enough, though Wakefield's modest con- 
vantage now. 


clusions will startle few ordinarily de- 
DYMO 


manding readers. But a competently 
drawn nostril, ear lobe and eyebrow do 
OYMO PROOUCTS CO. BERKELEY. CALIF oro! 
A Division of Dymo Industries. inc 


not add up even to a sketchy portrait: 
the well-fed. worried face of supernation 
deserves a better effort. 
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No wonder the English have kept cool for 199 years! 


(mix an iced drink with Gordon's to see how they do it) 





Ham 


- AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


In many a family this ham harks back 
for generations. A holiday tradition. 
For this was America’s first ham ina 
can—the famous Hormel Ham, shaped, 
boned and trimmed, then baked in its 
own Savory juices to rich full flavor. 

And now, from Hormel comes the 
great new Holiday Glaze Ham, with 
a unique, flame-browned flavor! 





